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LIMITATIONS OF THE SCAPEGOAT THEORY OF PREJUDICE 


BY BOHDAN ZAWADZKI 
The College of the City of New York 


ontemporary social psychology 
xists a peculiar situation with 
rd to the problem of group 
lice This peculiar situation 

ts from a very recent development, 

y, a Vigorous reaction against the 

nal peers view of the nature 

oup prejudice, and from the adop- 

; of a new, well-nigh revolutionary 
The dramatic circumstances 

which the new theoretical ori- 
entation has taken place have caused 
great deal of confusion. This con- 
fusion is reflected in the present state 
of research in the field of group preju- 
dice. While new theoretical insights 
have opened many problems for experi- 
mental research, at the same time the 
new theoretical emphasis undoubtedly 
leads to complete neglect of many other 
They are 

problems which must be solved if 
research on prejudice is to fulfill its 
gation of providing reliable 
effective eradication of 


equally important problems. 


sock; i ob lig 
guides for 
prejudice. 

Such a situation necessitates a rather 
extended discussion of basic principles 
in this field. 


Tue “Wett-Earnep Reputation” 


THEORY 
The traditional popular view of group 
may be summarized in the 
statement that each group enjoys such 
and is accorded by other 
treatment, as it well 


prejudice 


reputation, 
groups such 
deserves, 

That is to 


nirst place 


say, this theory in the 
denies that intergroup 
Prejudice actually is what it is alleged 
t it does not admit that it is a 


0 be: 


prejudice, i.c., an unjustified, unreason- 
ing opinion. On the contrary, the 
theory claims that the reputation of a 
group is based on a reliable source of 
knowledge, viz., the cumulative experi- 
ence of the other group or groups, and, 
therefore, the whole attitude of others 
toward a certain group (which means 
not only their adverse opinions, but 
also their dislike and readiness to dis- 
criminate) is a normal, rational reaction 
to some stimuli. These stimuli have 
certain objective characteristics which 
are displayed in the behavior of the 
group. In other words, this theory sees 
the whole source of prejudice in the 
objective characteristics of the stimulus, 
and believes that the reaction to it is 
totally determined by that stimulus. 
Thus it does not take into account the 
prejudiced individual’s contribution to 
the formation of reaction. 

Whatever may be the share of truth 
in this theory, it is obviously unsatis- 
factory in that: 

1. It does not explain the existence 
of prejudice in cases where most impar- 
tial observers do not find in the group 
discriminated against those group 
characteristics which allegedly arouse 
prejudice 

2. It does not explain why the inten- 
sity of hostility toward a minority group 
is, according to all unbiased observers, 
out of all proportion to the degree of 
some undesirable group characteristics 
of this minority. In other words, the 
theory of the well-earned reputation is 
wrong, perhaps, not in asserting that 
prejudice is aroused by a group’s repu- 
tation, but in claiming that this repu- 
tation is well deserved. 
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3. The theory does not explain the 
changes in the intensity, the flow and 
ebb of hostility toward a certain 
minority group, although nothing 
changes at that time in the behavi-r 
of the group. Apparently, then, some 
other factors than those inherent in 
the group must be responsible for these 
changes. 

The obvious defects of the popular 
“well-earned theory of 
prejudice, in conjunction with some 


reputation” 


nontheoretical reasons, moved the mod- 
ern social psychologists to construct a 
more satisfactory theory of prejudice. 


Tue “Scapecoat” THeory 

This new theory, because of its most 
salient feature, goes under the name 
of the “scapegoat” theory of prejudice. 
It has been devised very recently by a 
number of writers, and there are sev- 
eral variants of it, differing only slightly 
in the emphasis given to particular 
details. What follows is not a sum- 
mary of the views of any single pro- 
ponent of this theory; it is rather a 
composite outline of views gleaned 
from several sources. 

According to the “scapegoat” theory, 
group prejudice, like any other hos- 
tility, is a reaction not to an external 
stimulus, but to an internal process- 
frustration. Of course, frustration, in 
turn, may be provoked by external 
events, but the specific nature of those 
frustrating stimuli is irrelevant. No 
matter what are the sources of frus- 
tration, the accumulation of frustrat- 
ing experiences generates aggression. 
Everyday experience shows that all of 
us when thwarted in our desires become 
annoyed, angry, and that, while angry, 
we tend to give vent to our anger by 
behaving aggressively. A person in 
rage wants to strike out, to tear to 
pieces, to destroy. What or whom? 
That is exactly the crucial point of the 


theory, that when a frustrated persog 
becomes aggressive it makes little of 9» 
difference against whom he directs }js 
aggression. If there is someone 


of his frustration, of course, the ao 


re 
SAIS 


Ul 


sion will be directed against him, unles 
it is too dangerous to attack a powerf 
opponent. If the frustration is caused 
by some impersonal event, “fate,” a 

dents, there is no one against whor 
to retaliate, yet the impulse to stril 
out persists, the anger tends for 

charge in any form of 
behavior. The outstanding characte; 
istic of aggression due to frustration js 
that it seeks any outlet, any chann 
to discharge, and any object on which 


aggressive 


i] 


to direct the urge to destroy, to infect 
pain, to humiliate. 
a person enraged tries to “take it o 
on anybody, on a “scapegoat.” 

Although anybody would do, some 
persons are preferable: those who cai 
not strike back, who are too weak, 
defenseless, or dependent on the aggre: 
sor. These are predestined to become 
innocent victims of aggression when 
the cause of frustration is impersonal, 
or its author too dangerous to be 
attacked. 

Now, if the urge to be aggressive 
cannot be satisfied, but has to be con 
trolled and suppressed, although it dis 
appears as a momentary experience, 
leaves, as it were, a trace, a tendency tw 
become aggressive at a later oppor 
tunity. An accumulation of frustrations 
creates an irritability, a hateful, spit 
ful disposition. Often repeated frus 
trations, not balanced by a sufficient 
amount of | satisfactions, particular! 
when the tendency to be aggressive 
following each single frustration can 


In simple words, 


not be given vent in overt behavior, 


create habitual embitterment and hos 
tility. Often this hostility seems to be 
as if “free floating,” unattached to an\ 


particular object, but ready to attacl 





hates 
shifts 
sourc 
victin 
tional 


woul 
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to any object. This type of hos 
characteristic of the poor, bitter 
who take revenge on anything 
vervbody for their life-long disap 
nents, thwarted aspirations, fail 
nd misery. 
ostility which at first seems to 
floating, without any specific 
_ often finds (or perhaps seeks 
a suitable object, and becomes 
| toward it and attached to it; 
ruc and generalized hostility 
crystalized and pointed toward 
inite object. Often such an object 
tself. not as a single person, but 
whole group of people, when such 
is a minority living within the 
the frustrated and 


Then 


of which 
red person is a member. 
ss of displacement ol hostility 
the original cause of frustration 
victim, a 


nnocent scapegoat, 1S 


mpleted in prejudice against a 
ninority. 


However, since aggression and hos 


ty are disapproved unless sufficiently 


justified, the group hostility toward 
the minority must be somehow justi 

The more so, because the process 
of displacement as a rule is uncon 
scious, that 1S, the person who hates 
know why he 
know that he 


shifts his hostility from the unaccessible 


the minority does not 
hates it: he does not 
sources of his frustrations to innocent 
If he 
tionality and injustice of such behavior 
would offend both his pride in his 

and his moral sense (both his 
“super-ego”). To 
self-conde mnation on both scores the 


victims. realized this, the irra 


“ego” and avoid 
individual must invent or adopt some 
ready-made excuses which would appar- 
ently justify his aggression, and make 
his behavior appear both rational and 
morally acceptable. The 


adopting such “good” reasans for irra- 


process of 


and bad behavior is called 


} 
t) 
wuonal 
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“rationalization.” In order to rational 
ize his displaced hostility the prejudiced 
person must find fault with the minority 
even when there is nothing for which to 
blame it. He must 


vincing reasons why he hates and dis 


invent some con 
criminates aga nst the minority: other 
WISC he himsel! and others would scc 
that he stupidly and meanly hurts inno 
take out on 


Thus he 


cent victims in order to 


them his own frustrations. 


prove tl it his victims are not 
innocent, but that 
and the 


accords them. 


must 
they deserve his 


hostile treatment he 


hatred 


Rationalization of prejudice, then, 
must consist in putting blame on the 
hated minority, finding fault with it, 
accusing the members of the minority 
of all sorts of crimes and vices, attribut 
ing to them all sorts of bad characte: 
istics and discreditable motives for theit 
actions, 

The simplest form of making the 
“avenging” of oneself on innocents 
seem reasonable is to blame those inno 
cents for one’s misfortunes and failures. 
Blaming others for one’s own failures 
has a double advantage: it opens the 
safety valve for the pent-up aggressive 
ness and saves face. To achieve this 
double purpose it is necessary to make 
up some semblance of a “proof” of the 
guilt on the part of the innocent 
victims. 

It often happens that a prejudiced 
person ascribes to those whom he hates 
such traits and intentions as he himself 
possesses, but whose existence he is 
ashamed to admit 


Such unacceptable wishes produce con 


even to himself. 
scious or unconscious feelings of guilt. 
In order to avoid or free oneself from 
those feelings of guilt, the individual 
attributes to others or, as it is called, 


projects unto others his own intended 


and committed sins. 
Finally, we often either do not realize 
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or are ashamed to admit to ourselves 
the things we are afraid of; we have 
then only a vague feeling of anxiety. 
It helps to alleviate this feeling if we 
can conceive of its source as some 
tangible menace. 

Whatever one projects onto others, 
one’s own unacceptable wishes, feeling 
of guilt, or anxiety, the process of 
projection helps rationalization, but it 
is not a necessary condition for the 
latter process. 

In order to rationalize one’s hatred 
against a whole group rather than 
against a single individual, the preju- 
diced person must resort to the use of 
stereotypes in his thinking. 

“Stereotype” is a concept widely used 
in social sciences, yet unfortunately up 
to now there is no satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term. Usually, it is referred 
to as a mental image of a group which 
contains some characteristic tradition- 
ally ascribed to the group. Actually, 
the term “stereotype” is used to denote 
a concept of a typical representative of 
a group regardless of whether or not 
it is accompanied by any mental images. 
The stereotype as a concept of what is 
a typical member of a group is a very 
poor device in thinking. In the first 
place, the selection of traits represented 
in such a concept is usually arbitrary, 
accomplished in a way defying any 
scientific method; the traits are selected, 
not because they are actually most 
often found among the members of 
the group, but because they serve best 
the malicious intent of ridiculing or 
discrediting the group. Stereotypes are 
often formed for satirical purposes, 
and through their appearances in litera- 
ture and folklore become petrified and 
later in an immutable form are handed 
down from generation to generation 
as a part of cultural tradition. Thus 
stereotypes are usually learned rather 


than formed anew by the indi, 
through careful observation 
inductive process. At hee 
stereotypes are products of illegitima: 
generalization, or rather overgene; 
alization. That constitutes the maj 


logical 


danger of their use in thinking. Ste; 
types arise spontaneously when som 


one notices in a few members of 
certain group some common char 
teristics (a few exceptions may le 
granted). Stereotypes are not onl 
products of faulty thinking, but in turp 
become vehicles of faulty thought and 
perpetuate the original error forever 
The great harm being constantly done 
by the use of stereotypes in thinking is 
that they make the person who cher 
ishes them anticipate in every new 
member of the group those characte: 
istics which are contained in the 
stereotype. Since the stereotypes of 
minorities usually contain some wu 
favorable characteristics, the person rely- 
ing on stereotypes is in advance unfav- 
orably disposed 
member of the minority, expects to find 
in him those characteristics, interprets 
his words and actions according to his 
expectations, and therefore usually finds 
what he looks for. This naturally rein 
forces the preconceived notion an 
serves as another “proof” of the validity 
of the generalization that “all so and s 
are such and such.” The cases which 
break the rule are lightheartedly dis 
carded as “just a few exceptions” of no 
account. 

Thus the process of 
and the use made of its products 
admirably serve the purpose of ration- 
alizing hatred that embraces all and 
each member of a group. Since “thev’ 
are all alike and differences between 
them are insignificant, “they” 
deserve equal antipathy. 

This line of rationalizing crowns the 


toward each new 


| 


stereotyping 
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of formation, adoption, and 
: : 1 

of prejudice. 

1 up, the scapegoat theory of 


sun 


ce presents its formation in the 


wing stages: 
Frustration generates aggression 

>. Hostility becomes displaced from 
sources of frustration to a defenseless 
group (minority) 

». The displaced hostility becomes 
rationalized by: 

a. Blaming the innocent minority 
for some frustrations, failures, and mis- 
fortunes 

b. Projecting own feelings of guilt, 
anxiety, and unacceptable traits and 
wishes on the minority 

c. Stereotyping, i. treating all 
members of the minority alike 

When the origin of prejudice in an 
individual is to be explained, the choice 
of the scapegoat is explained by cul- 
tural tradition. That is, the growing 
individual is being provided with a 
ready-made rationalization through 
indoctrination, i.e., through formal and 
informal teaching by adults that a cer- 
tain minority is “bad.” This, however, 
does not explain the origin of the 
tradition. 

Why is the minority particularly 
suitable to attract the hostility of the 
majority? According to the “scape- 
goat” theory of prejudice, the minority 
is predestined to become the victim of 
aggression on the part of the majority 
because, being a minority, it is virtually 
defenseless. This seems to be the point 
on which all proponents of this theory 
agree. Some add as an additional factor 
which directs the group hostility toward 
a rainority “the dislike of the unlike” 


An excellent account of the formation and 
tioning of stereotypes can be found in the 

dies of S. T. Hayakawa (6) and D. Katz 
K. W. Braly (8). 
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(W. G. Sumner), allegedly inherent in 
human nature, a contention which 
other writers either reject or accept with 
some reservations. 

According to this view there is a 
general tendency among human beings 
to dislike strangers. This tendency is 
attributed by some to the survival of 
ancestral fear of the primitive man of 
any strange, extraordinary thing or per- 
son as a source of potential danger. In 
the opinion of others, it is not necessary 
to resort to the hypothesis of phylo- 
genetic emotional memories in order to 
explain “the dislike of the unlike”; it is 
enough to observe that associating 
with strangers whose customs and indi- 
vidual habits are unknown easily be- 
comes a source of discomfort, uneasi- 
ness, because our lack of familiarity 
with them makes it difficult to foresee 
their intentions and to interpret their 
actions. Dealing not only with strange 
persons but also with unfamiliar things 
requires a special effort of concentra- 
tion and thinking, whereas in habitual 
situations our behavior is largely auto- 
matic. We resent this effort and dis- 
like and distrust the stranger for forc- 
ing it on us. 

However, the assumption of the “dis- 
like of the unlike” is not necessary 
for the scapegoat theory of prejudice 
in its simplest form. According to this 
version, of the theory the weakness and 
defenselessness of the minority are suf- 
ficient reasons for the hostility of the 
majority to become displaced from the 
real causes of frustration to the minority 
group. 

The scapegoat theory of prejudice is 
probably correct as far as it goes. Its 
weakness, however, is that it does not 
go far enough. 


CRITICISM OF THE SCAPEGOAT THEORY 


The scapegoat theory does not answer 
the following questions: 
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1. Why, sometimes, a certain minor- 
ity is selected to pick on where there 
are several to choose from. 

2. Why there is sometimes a strik- 
ing difference in intensity of dislike 
toward different minorities. 

3. Why certain minorities are re- 
spected, if not liked, while others are 
disliked and despised. 

4. Why it is that not only do majori 
ties have their prejudices against mi- 
norities, but minorities also have their 
prejudices against majorities. 

It seems that the scapegoat theory is 
unable to answer those questions be- 
cause of a fundamental weakness. 

While the “well-earned reputation” 
theory is a pure “stimulus” theory, that 
is, assumes that prejudice is an adequate 


reaction totally determined by the 


stimulus, ic., by the objective group 
characteristics of the minority, the scape- 
goat theory, on the other hand, is a 
pure “drive” theory, for it explains the 
experiences and the behavior of the 


individual out of the inner workings of 
his emotional life, almost entirely ignor- 
ing the characteristics of the stimulus. 
In the light of the scapegoat theory, 
prejudice appears to be a sort of “emo- 
tional hallucination” rather than a 
counterpart of a normal perception, a 
phenomenon caused by internal proc- 
esses of the organism, rather than a 
reaction to a stimulus. By ignoring 
the objective characteristics of the 
minority, the scapegoat theory explains 
only the need for a scapegoat which is 
universal, yet it does not explain the 
choice of a particular scapegoat which 
is specific. Therefore, in the search 
for a complete theory which would 
explain both the need for and the selec- 
tion of a specific scapegoat, one must 
seck in every concrete situation for the 
specific, that is, the peculiarities of 
both the majority and the minority, 
and their mutual relationship. It must 


be emphasized that some of the mow 
thoughtful and critically minded expo. 
nents of the “scapegoat theory” pe; 
fectly realize the importance of 
behavior of a minority group in the 
genesis of the attitudes toward this 
group. Thus G. W. Allport writes 
It is not necessary to assume that in 
case of persecution the victim himself 


lily-white in his innocence. History 
records provocative acts (or at least def 


sive and retaliatory conduct) on the part 
the victim. (1, p. 6) 


It seems obvious that, while both + 
“well-earned reputation” theory and the 
“scapegoat” theory are monistic, 
sided, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
theory that would give a complete 
answer to the problem of origin of 
prejudice must be a dualistic, “convere 
ence” theory which would take int 
account both the internal factors within 
the individual (his drives or needs) 
and the objective characteristics of the 
stimulus and object of his reaction, 
i.c., the minority group. This state 
ment does not imply that the two sets 
of factors producing prejudice should 
be assigned equal weight. It is mos 
probable that if the “forces” producing 
prejudice could be measured and repro- 
duced in a parallelogram of forces the 
“objective vector” would be smaller 
than the one representing the subjec 
tive factors. Nevertheless, the objective 
factors do exist and should be investi 
gated as well as the subjective ones. 

Even a priori a theory cannot be 
satisfactory if it sets out to explain a 
social intergroup phenomenon like 
prejudice and tells only what goes on 
within the members of one group (the 
majority), ignoring the behavior of the 
other group (the minority). It is plain, 
however, that prejudice is a result of 
interaction (more specifically, conflict) 
of both groups and the characteristics 
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both groups must be involved in its 
xplanation. 
Paradoxically, even the less sophis- 
ted “well-earned reputation” theory 


joes not comrrut the methodological 
error of ignoring the interactionist char- 
acter of the genesis of prejudice, since 
+ conceives it as a result of social inter- 


urse. The error of that theory lies 
in the assumption that the minority’s 
reputation in the minds of the majority 

an adequate, not a distorted, mir- 
roring of the minority’s characteristics. 
The error, thus, consists in not allow- 
ing for the individual’s contribution 
to the reaction, the distorting influence 
of his emotional state. The scapegoat 
theory takes up the former theory’s 
omission and builds it up into an 
allegedly complete explanation, actu- 
ally as deficient as the former one. 

The theoretical reasons alone should 
be enough to reject the scapegoat theory 
as incomplete and adopt a more satis- 
factory “convergence theory.” In addi- 
tion, the scapegoat theory should be 
exposed because it constitutes a definite 
danger from the educational and social 
policy points of view. 

In order to understand the 
of this danger, it is best to make clear 
first the origin and the reasons for 
the great present popularity of the 
scapegoat theory. 


nature 


Tue Orictn oF THE ScAPEGOAT THEORY 


This theory has, no doubt, arisen as 
a reaction and protest against the racist 
version of the “well-earned reputation” 
theory. Racism not only claims that 
the opinion about and feeling toward 
minority groups are wholly determined 
by the objective characteristics of those 
groups, but goes further in claiming 
characteristics are racial, 
determined by the biological make-up 
of the group, that they constitute a 
part of the particular nature of the 


that these 
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and thus are irremediable, im- 


mutable characteristics. 


race, 


Since recent scientific research has 


shown that social, in particular moral, 
racially (bio- 
determined, 


characteristics are not 
logically) but culturally 
and intellectual characteristics are either 
certainly not correlated with race, or at 
least, because of insufficient evidence, 
are not known to be so correlated, the 
claims of the racist theory have been 
sufficiently repudiated. 
However, because the racist asser- 
tions have been used to justify the most 
cruel discrimination, persecution, even 
whose 


wholesale murder of 


“racial” inferiority had been proclaimed, 


groups 


the racist theories have aroused not only 
academic criticism, but also a violent 
emotional reaction on the part of the 
victims of the persecution as well as on 
the part of very many humanitarians. 
Now, while the just indignation is a 
commendable emotion when it moves 
toward appropriate action, it is a dan- 
gerous thing when it interferes with 
critical thinking. Unfortunately, this is 
exactly what happened. Many theorists 
in their zeal to tear the last shred of 
truth off the racist theories, not satis- 
fied with proving that the so-called 
racial traits are not racial—i.e., bio- 
logically determined—have gone so far 
as either to deny entirely the existence 
of group characteristics or at least to 
deny that those group characteristics 
have anything to do with arousing 
prejudice. 


Tue Epucationat DaNceR OF THE 
Scapecoat THEORY 

The educational danger of such an 
obviously exaggerated position is best 
illustrated by an incident which hap- 
pened in the present writer’s teaching 
practice. The class had been asked to 
read chapters on race prejudices in a 
very popular modern textbook of social 
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psychology. During the ensuing dis- 
cussion it turned out that the most 
intelligent students were very unfavor- 
ably disposed toward the author cf 
the textbook and his message. The 
students first challenged the statement 
in which the author seemed to sub- 
scribe to the idea that there is only one 
human race. The students inferred 
from this statement that there are no 
racial differences whatsoever. Next, 
the students emphasized the author’s 
inconsistency in admitting on some 
other page that racial characteristics do 
exist, yet they are not important. The 
students were again right in protesting 
that it is not for a textbook writer to 
decide which characteristics of people 
are important and which are not im- 
portant to the individual who has to 
deal with those people. The two con- 
tentions aroused such scepticism as to 
the author’s impartiality that the fol- 
lowing exposition of the scapegoat 
theory met with complete incredulity. 

This is a fact to be reckoned with. 
If the scapegoat theory is presented as 
the whole truth about the origin of 
prejudice and is combined with a dog- 
matic denial that there are any group 
characteristics which may contribute to 
the arousal of prejudice, the theory is 
bound to defeat its educational purpose. 
It may be accepted by some passive 
and uncritical souls, but to the more 
intelligent it appears as strikingly 
false. In addition, if the theory tries to 
take all the blame for the intergroup 
friction off the minority and put it on 
the majority, even the sound parts of 
the theory get lost because of the emo- 
tional rejection. The theory in its 
oversimplified form is offensive even 
to those members of the majority who 
are ready to share the blame for the 
intergroup friction with the minority 
but who refuse to accept all the blame. 
The theory is both intellectually and 


emotionally rejected as a well-mean 
but awkward attempt at the white. 
washing of the minority. That is why 
the theory is self-defeating. 


Tue DANGER OF THE SCAPEGOAT TueoR) 
For SociAL Poticy 


In addition, the scapegoat theory cop. 
stitutes a danger from the point of view 
of social policy. What kind of social 
policy can be based on it; what are the 
practical corollaries of such a theory? 
Several practical conclusions, according 
to one’s predilections, may be drawn 
from it. 

First, one may infer that, since the 
need for displacing hostility, etc., on a 
weak group is universal, it constitutes 
a part of human nature and therefore 
nothing can be done about it. 

Secondly, since the hostility which is 
being displaced into prejudice is due to 
frustration, the only way to eradicate 
prejudice is to do away with frustra- 
tion. This may lead one to believe 
that there is nothing else to be done 
at present but to wait for the panacea 
of the social revolution, although there 
seem to be only a few people whi 
believe that even a completely rational 
classless society emerging from such a 
revolution would banish all frustration, 
including, for instance, that of unre- 
quited love. 

Thirdly, the scapegoat theory is 
harmful for just those minorities whom 
it is meant to protect. It is harmful, 
because it reassures them as to their 
“innocence” and invites them not to 
scrutinize their own behavior or to do 
anything to correct any possible char- 
acteristics which seem offensive to the 
majority and thus create friction. 

Summing up, the scapegoat theory 


antagonizes unduly those whom it pur- 


ports to convert, encourages the “do 
nothing” and “wait for the millenium’ 
attitudes, and demoralizes the minori- 
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into self-complacency, if not 
rogance. 

‘may seem strange that the enthusi- 
sts of the scapegoat theory are not 
a of its defects, both logical and 
ragmatic. Apparently they are over- 
whelmed by its undeniable merits, 
riginality and ingenuity, its sophisti- 
cated character. Moreover, the theory, 
n the surface at least, appeals to their 

tional needs. Some of those sup- 

; of the theory who themselves 
happen to be members of one of the 
inorities discriminated against mis- 
kenly believe that they have a per- 
stake in it. Others are carried 
their passionate desire to 
the hated racist theories and to 

) the cause of the oppressed minori- 
ties by “demonstrating” how prejudice 
an exist in spite of absolute innocence 

the unfortunate victims. Thus a 
prominent social scientist, well known 
for his ardent humanitarian champion- 
ship of all the oppressed, provides a 
very illuminating example of well- 
intentioned but misguided partisanship 
carried into the realm of scientific 
theory. As an answer to a modest 
question—“why the members of certain 
minorities do not behave themselves 
better, so that it would be easy for the 
like them”—this scholar 
advises us, among other things, “to 
reject completely the notion of group 
social characteristics, and to cite the 
notion as one form of racist thinking.” 
This does not prevent him from further 
advising us in the same passage “to 
defend such possible group character- 
istics (as inaccurately accented speech, 
methods of dress, special predilections) 
as positive contributions to the patch- 
work design of American culture.” 

inconsistency is most 


way DY 
1 
| 


majority to 


This 
probably due to an emotional involve- 
ment. Because the hated racists also 

- in the existence of social group 


crass 
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characteristics one must reject the 
notion completely. This is a harmful 
extremism. 


Tue Concept oF Group 
CHARACTERISTICS 


What ought to be done is to reject 
on the basis of already available evi- 
dence the notion that these char- 
acteristics are racial, i.., an irrevocable 
outgrowth of the physical build bio- 
logically transmitted through genera- 
tions. The modern socially minded 
scientist should not, however, deny the 
obvious only because the Nazis, too, 
assert it; that is, he ought not to reject 
the notion of social group character- 
istics. On the contrary, he is under 
the obligation to investigate those 
group characteristics, to confront them 
with the popular stereotypes. He ought 
to analyze these stereotypes, to cor- 
rect their erroneous components, and 
through objective methodical research 
to separate the grain of truth, if any, 
contained in those stereotypes. If the 
stereotypes should prove completely 
false, an explanation should be given 
as to how such misconceptions could 
have arisen, what elements of reality are 
contained in them and how they have 
undergone distortion. If the existence 
of any social group characteristics 
should be scientifically ascertained, their 
range and distribution must be com- 
pared with the respective character- 
istics of the majority. 

The contemporary confusion con- 
cerning the concept of group character- 
istic is due not only to its emotional 
overtones, but it is also attributable to 
the fact that the concept itself has never 
been properly examined. The popular 
conception of a group characteristic 
seems to be: “a characteristic which is 
present in the majority of the members 
of the group.” According to this con- 
cept, and sufficient 


it is a necessary 
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condition for a group characteristic to 
be represented in at least 51 per cent 
of the members of the group. A 
moment’s reflection, however, suggests 
A group character- 
characteristic which makes 
possible a distinction between two 
Such a distinction is possible, 


another concept. 
istic is a 


groups. 
for instance, if the group A possesses 
the characteristic ¢ in 40 per cent and 
the group B in 20 per cent. If the 
group B is a majority and constitutes 
a background for the group A, the 
characteristic ¢ stands out against this 
background as a group characteristic 
of the minority A. The characteristic 
¢ permits the making of a distinction 
between the two groups in that it is 
found in one group twice as frequently 
as in the other. It gives the impres- 
sion of being a group characteristic, 
although it is present in less than half 
the members of the one group, and is 
also present, though less frequently, it 
the other group. 

The concept of “group characteristic” 
is not just a matter of arbitrary defini- 
tion. It seems to follow some as yet 
unknown laws of perception. It is pos- 
sible that experiments on perception of 
group characteristics in physical ob- 
jects may throw some light on the 
peculiarities of social perception. 

At any rate, there is little doubt that 
the lack of clarity concerning what is 
meant by “a group characteristic” is 
responsible for the regrettable level on 
which discussions on this subject are 
conducted. The usual methods of 
refuting stereotypes are, on the whole, 
as bad as the methods of producing 
stereotypes. 

The enthusiasts who would like to 
discard the notion of group character- 
istics (except when they recommend 
them as a positive contribution) seem to 
be overeager because they are afraid 
that reliable studies of such character- 
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istics may disclose some undesira 
traits in some minorities. Sometime; 
it is even explicitly, though confiden 
tially, stated that a possible confirm 
tion of the accusations raised againg 
some minorities would mean providi: 
ammunition to the bigots and ad) 
cates of discrimination. 

The position itself, as well as 
refutation, is admirably presented 
a group of social scientists headed }y 
Dr. Max Horkheimer. 
despite—or maybe 
belonging to one of the most persecuted 
minorities fully understands what great 
responsibility the task of thorough) 
examining the EF prejudic 
places on the scholar’s shoulders. We 
quote from the “Research Project 
Anti-Semitism” (9). 


This grou; 
because of 


causes ol 


A weighty objection may be rais 
against a thorough scientific treatment 
of anti-Semitism. In dealing with ¢ 
deeper mechanisms of  anti-Semitisn 
one cannot avoid mentioning _ things 
which will be not entirely agreeable t 
Jews. We are thinking especially 
our subsection on the so-called character 
traits of the Jews and the genesis of these 
traits. 

Further, the writers stress the need 

for the revision of the 

apologetic thesis that all the objections 
to the Jew raised by anti-Semites 
frame-ups and lies. The 
of cheap apologetics is of central 
portance in the project. It is necessar 
to analyze the alleged qualities of 
Jew which elicit anti-Semitism in order 
to discover which of them have a basis 
in reality and which are invented. T! 
qualities to which anti-Semites 
stantly refer with apparent justification 
cannot be understood as natural con 
stants, as eternal biological laws; the) 
must be regarded as character traits ¢! 
may disappear along with the condition: 
which gave rise to them, as their dis 
appearance in some countries already 
indicates. 


Thus the need for a full investige- 
tion of the possible causes of prejudices 


discrediting 
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ibly explained. The writers 


re. however, that 


} 


t raise the ant 


miususe 


issue that 
propagandists could 
other results of our research 
this 


can also be put to 


not share view. 


truth 


uld never paralyze the en 


point oi 


ver it in its entirety, espe 
The 


impor 
sO called 


ich =vital problems. 


tom Of suppressing 
nts of the truth for 
reasons is taking on more and 
traits. It 
optimism which is satisfied to bask 


jangerous easily leads 
such 
enlightenment, etc., 
realizing that in the present 
society these concepts tend to 


1eral concepts as the rights 


in, progress, 


nere phrases, just as the fascist 
tes of persecution cynically charge. 


present writer 


cannot agree 

the implications of the last state- 
He believes that if any newly 
liscovered truth may social 
imite the access to this truth should 


become 


be denied to those who are known to 
Certainly, the 
passage 


put it to a criminal use. 

hors of the just-quoted 
uld agree that the secret of the atom 
made available 
an underworld gang or to a 
The 


social 


hould not be 


) 
dic 


tator. same refers to 
veries in scienres. If a 
social discovery might prove a deadly 
weapon in the hand of asocial indi- 
viduals, they should be prevented from 
using it, yet it should be made available 
to those who would apply it for human 
If Only recently there seems to 
awakening to the realization 
- distribution of truth as well as 


| 


ts discovery in research must be 


planned. 


UNDESIRABLE ‘TRAITS OF 
Minorities SHoutp Be TREATED 
IN RESEARCH AND EpUCATION 


How THE 


However, it seems that there would 
de very little actual danger if scien- 
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that a 
some 
The 


triumph of bigots and haters would be 


tific research should find out 


certain minority does possess 


undesirable group characteristics. 
very short-lived, indeed, if these dis- 
coveries were put to a really good use. 
That is to say, these discoveries might 
become a most efficient weapon not for 
defending but for combating prejudice. 
This would be possible only if it is 
made clear in conducting research and 
in every educational campaign that: 
1. These undesirable characteristics 
are not racial, innate, but are acquired 
during each individual’s life-time; they 
are learned and may be 
unlearned, if not in the present then 
in the next 


therefore 


generations. 

2. These characteristics are the prod- 
uct of social conditions and are bound 
to change with changing conditions. 
3. Among those social conditions 
which mold those traits, prejudice and 
discrimination are paramount, because 
most of those traits are reaction-forma- 
tions resulting from constant humili- 
ation and unfair treatment. 

4. Therefore, whoever resents those 
traits and wishes them to disappear 
must at least stop showing his own 
prejudice, if he cannot get rid of it, 
and must do everything in his power 
to prevent the spread of prejudice and 
discrimination. 

The last point must be driven home 
The members 
of the majority must be made to under- 
stand that those unpleasant character 
traits in the minority of which they 
complain are largely of their own mak- 


with particular vigor. 


ing, and, if they suffer from exposure 
to those unpleasant traits and want 
them to disappear, they ought to do 
everything possible to make them dis- 
appear. The only two ways to achieve 
this goal are either to slaughter the 
hated group—the way the Nazis chose 
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—or to break the vicious circle of 
mutual hatred. It is up to the majority, 
as the dominant group (and it is in 
the self-interest of each of the majority’s 
members), to take the initiative in 
breaking this vicious circle. Popular 
education must make a point of stress- 
ing at every opportunity that discrimi- 
nation cannot but produce some unde- 
sirable characteristics. It must be 
pointed out that constant humiliation, 
showing of suspicion, contempt, avoid- 
ance, unfair treatment, denial of equal 
rights, barring opportunity, cannot fail 
to create such characteristics as dis- 
trust, touchiness, intermittent servility 
and arrogance, tendency to hold one’s 
own at any price, double standards of 
“tribal” ethics, etc., of which so many 
minorities exposed to centuries of dis- 
crimination are often accused. 

In addition, there certainly are some 
characteristics which are “ob- 


group 
i... universally 


jectively” irritating, 


unpleasant, which are not a product of 


ethnic discrimination but which are 
not by any means racial, biological 
traits. ‘These are traits resulting from 
lack of opportunity, from poverty and 
ignorance. The undoubtedly “objec- 
tively” irritating lack of good man- 
ners, vulgarity of taste and behavior, 
harshness in feelings and actions, 
resulting from the harshness of living 
conditions, and finally, ignorance and 
lack of higher interests due to the lack 
of education so often mistaken for 
innate stupidity—these are an unavoid- 
able outgrowth of social conditions. 
Such are the salient characteristics of 
a rather great number of the so-called 
recent immigrants, that is, those who 
arrived in this country around the 
turn of the century. 

Unfortunately, the ardent desire not 
to offend any minority but to protect 
and exonerate each of them carried 
some well-intentioned but shortsighted 





social scientists to the point of denying 
the existence of such group character. 
istics. ‘The admission that they exis 
is branded as indulgence in vyulga, 
stereotyping (with the implication thar 
no stereotype can contain any truth 
and a proof of prejudice against the 
minority in question. Now the pr 

ent writer, because of his origin. ce; 
tainly cannot be accused of being pre} 

diced against the Polish immigrants jp 
this country. And yet—not in spite ; 

but because of, special sympathy for 
this group 
frankly to admit that the recent Polish 
immigrants in this country do consti- 
tute—as a group—a culturally 
group. This inferiority, relative to the 
cultural level of the native American 
population, does not prove a racial, 
biological inferiority of the Polish 
people, nor does it reflect on the Polish 
culture at its highest. All that it proves 
is that the Polish immigrants to Amer 
ica were recruited almost wholly from 
the poorest and most ignorant peasant 
masses and—incidentally—proves also 
that the Polish culture used to be most 
unevenly distributed among the popu 
lation. The present writer believes that 
no good purpose is served by denying 
these obvious facts, which, although not 
flattering, are not disgraceful. There 
fore, it seems entirely unwarranted for 
a social psychologist indignantly to t 

to prove that the group characterist 

attributed to “recent” immigrants art 
nothing but stereotypes because the 
were attributed in turn to each wa\ 
of arriving immigrants regardless 

the country from which they came 
This proves only that those character 
istics were not ethnic but class char 
acteristics; nevertheless they were rea 
group characteristics. Unfortunately, 
it is not sufficiently realized that the 
recent immigrants coming to this cout- 
try from Southern and Eastern Europe 
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fairly represent the popula- 
on of their respective lands of origin. 
Being motivated primarily by economic 
nsiderations, they were drawn from 
omically and culturally lowest 
They were almost exclusively 
vest and least educated peasants 
h a sprinkling of members of 
sher social strata. Thus each national 
yp, far from being a representative 
pk of the population of its native 
country, sub-represented it. This fact 
has been pointed out by E. A. Ross (10). 
However, those national groups cer- 
tainly sub represented their native coun- 
tries only with respect to social structure 
and culture, but not necessarily with 
respect to biological and psychological 
capacities, as Ross assumed. If this fact 
is fully recognized, it should be con- 
sidered as a tribute rather than as an 
offense to the present descendants of 
those immigrants. The striking con- 
trast between the first and third gen- 
erations of immigrants is the most 
spectacular refutation of all racist 
theories and a most complimentary 
tribute to the ability of those supposedly 
inferior peoples to absorb and create 
cultural values. The candid admission 
of their very low initial cultural status 
far from discrediting them as a group 
only emphasizes their genuine native 
ability and tremendous effort in putting 
this ability to the best use. The splen- 
did success in acculturation of recent 
mmigrants in this country during the 
hort span of only two or three gen- 
ons is the best demonstration of 
t improved environment, economic 
portunity, and freedom from politi- 
al oppression can achieve even in a 
apitalist society. 
The foregoing lengthy analysis of the 
current views concerning group preju- 
necessary to elucidate the 
writer's theoretical position. 
After what has been said above, this 


eco! 


dice was 
present 


theoretical can be. stated 


briefly. 


position 


Tue “ConverceNnce” THEORY OF 
PREJUDICE 

Intergroup prejudice—both on the 
part of the majority and on the part of 
the minority—is the subjective aspect of 
a group conflict, is the result of the 
dynamic interrelationships of the two 
groups, and, therefore, the factors pro- 
ducing it must be sought in the totality 
of the intergroup situation. When the 
prejudice on the part of only one party 
to the conflict, the majority, is to be 
explained, both the characteristics of the 
minority and the conditions of the 
reception of those characteristics by the 
majority must be analyzed. Both the 
potential irritants inherent in the 
minority and the irritability, frustra- 
tions, moods, and needs of the majority 
must be analyzed and their conditions 
elucidated. Only such dualistic theory, 
emphasizing the existence of both 
converging streams of conditions, can 
do justice to the complexity of the 
phenomenon. 

Thus far we have discussed only the 
origin of prejudice. A few words must 
be added to explain why and how 
prejudice is sustained. 

While in certain 
factors which called 
being sustain it later on, in other cases 
it seems that new factors are 
added which are responsible for its 
At any rate 


cases the same 


prejudice into 
some 


growth and perseverance. 
it seems that the two sets of factors are 
not necessarily identical. 

Once a prejudice is established it 
becomes a source of gain to very many 
members of the majority. Following 
J. Dollard (3), we can distinguish the 
economic gain, accruing from discrimi- 
nation in economic competition by 
keeping the members of minority 
groups from jobs, acquiring property, 
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etc. Next, there is a gain in social 


status arising from the fact that even 
the lowest stratum of the majority has 
an underdog to look down upon and 
thus compensate for the feelings of 


inferiority, jealousy, and grievance in 
regard to the upper strata of their 
own group. Finally, sometimes—as in 
relationships between the white and 
colored people either in this country or 
in colonial countries—there is a sexual 
gain in that the white males assert free 
access to colored women while prevent- 
ing colored males from such access to 
white women. 

The existence of such gains is, no 
doubt, a powerful factor in sustaining 
the existence of prejudice. It does not 
mean, however, that conscious anticipa- 
tion of such gains lies at the source of 
prejudice, that conscious consideration 
of benefits that can be derived from 
discrimination has ever entered into the 
genesis of prejudice. It seems rather 
that those gains have arisen automati- 
cally, without deliberate planning, and 
have been discovered post factum by 
some of the shrewder leaders of the 
majority, and since then have been 
exploited in a premeditated way. 

To the three gains listed by Dollard, 
the fourth kind, the political gain 
should be added. This is the gain aris- 
ing from dissension which makes it 
easier for some politicians to manipu- 
late the political strings, to influence 
elections, to direct the popular discon- 
tent into convenient channels of group 
hatred. Thus the popular “grass-roots” 
prejudice is being exploited and mixed 
with a deliberately manipulated poli- 
tical prejudice. 

The distinction between the factors 
creating and sustaining prejudice must 
be kept in mind because they are only 
too often confused both in popular and 
theoretical thinking. 


The above enumeration of factors 


involved in the complex phenomena 
prejudice does not pretend to giy 
full list of them. Probably ever, 
psychological mechanisms of scapegoat 
ing do not exhaust a full theory of th, 
subjective aspects of prejudice. Ther, 
may be some subjective factors, such 
one’s philosophy of life, which 
have nothing to do with displaced 
aggression. 

The purpose of this paper is muct 
more modest than to give a complet 
outline of the theory of prejudice. [ts 
purpose is to call attention to the strik 
ing incompleteness of the current 
theory and to emphasize the need fo: 
research in the neglected field. Ther 
is no doubt about the necessity of con 
tinuing the present trend in research 
best illustrated by studies such as those 
by G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer 
(2), E. L. and R. E. Hartley (5), | 
Frenkel-Brunswik and R. N. Sanford 
(4), and M. Jahoda and N. W 
Ackerman (7). 

All that is claimed is that this trend 
of research should be supplemented by 
a parallel line of research in objective 
conditions of prejudice. In so far as 
this includes testing of the validity ot 
stereotypes, impartial investigation of 
group characteristics, etc., it is bound t 
arouse the displeasure of chauvinists 
among the minority groups to 
investigated. This should not, howeve: 
deter from undertaking this kind o! 
research those who sincerely desire | 
uproot prejudice from social life. This 
can be done only if we know all its 
roots. 
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HAT one sees, what one ob- 

\ Y / serves, is inevitably what one 

selects from a near infinitude 
of potential percepts. Perceptual selec- 
tion depends not only upon the “pri- 
mary determinants of attention” but is 
also a servant of one’s interests, needs, 
and values. 

Can one lean on the slender reed of 
“the limited span of attention” and its 
primary determinants to explain the 
selectivity of perception? That there 
is a limited span can hardly be denied. 
But to invoke it in explanation of itself 
leaves unexplained the differences in 
the perceptions of individuals faced 
with the same stimuli and all hampered 
by a “limited span of attention” and 
governed by common primary deter- 
minants. 

The properties of the stimulus field as 
they affect the raage and fluctuation of 
attention have been amply investigated: 
“intensity, quality, repetition, sudden- 
ness, movement, novelty, congruity 
with the present contents of conscious- 
ness are one and all [primary] deter- 
minants of attention” (13, p. 270). Yet, 
however far one pushes such research, 
half of the question remains unan- 
swered : Fwhat does the individual con- 


* The research reported here was done under 
a grant from the Laboratory of Social Relations 
of Harvard University. The writers are indebted 
to the Research Committee of the Laboratory for 
its generous support. 
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tribute to perceptual selection over and 
above a healthy pair of eyes and the 
appropriate response mechanisms? The 
concepts of secondary and derived pri- 
mary attention are merely restatements 
of the problem, affirming that the or- 
ganism can and does attend to things in 
spite of the absence of primary deter- 
minants (13). To say that there are 
“individual differences” in perceptual 
behavior is merely another way to re- 
state the problem and to dismiss one of 
the most fruitful sources of psychologi- 
cal research. 

Psychologists have in recent years 
been increasingly concerned with what 
may be called organismic or adjustive 
determinants in perception. Professor 
E. G. Boring has, for example, pointed 
out that “the purpose of perception is 
economy of thinking. It picks out and 
establishes what is permanent and there- 
fore important to the organism for its 
survival and welfare” (2). In general, 
however, “survival and welfare” have 
been treated as synonymous with the 
“primary biological needs” of the or- 
ganism. The supposed utility of per- 
ceptual constancies described in terms 
of “regression to the real object” illus- 
trates well. this generalized organismic 
approach to the problem. 

But survival and welfare obviously 
encompass more than purely biological 
needs. There remains the evanescent 
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‘ 1 . f “ li ” 
residual category O personality, at 
10 broad to be operationally use- 
the _— of perception and too 
be neglected. What is 
requ coke re dienuahaad of variation in 
personality which are both measurable 
and intrinsically important, and which 


j 
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be related to individual differences 


ynce UK 
ful t 
hiquitous 


1} 
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can 


perception. 
One such dimension of variation in 
personality is personal interest or value. 
7 is a this dimension of personality 
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Twenty-five subjects, students at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, were shown 326 
words, one at a time, in a modified 
Dodge tachistoscope. The words, typed 
in capital letters, were chosen to repre- 
sent the six values measured by the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values—theo- 
retical, economic, aesthetic, social, politi- 
cal, and religious. These words were 
unanimously chosen by three independ- 
ent judges familiar with the Spranger 
value classification from a preliminary 


TABLE 


SrimuLus Worps REPRESENTING THE S1x SPRANGER VALUE CATEGORIES 








EcoNnoMIc AESTHETIC 


SocIAL POLITICAL RELIGIOUS 





beauty 
artist 
poetry 
elegant 
literary 
graceful 


income 
useful 
wealthy 
finance 
economic 
commerce 


res arch 
analysis 





loving 
kindly 
devoted 
helpful 
friendly 
sociable 


govern 
famous 
compete 
citizen 
politics 
dominate 


prayer 
sacred 
worship 
blessed 
religion 
reverent 














in its relation to perceptual selectivity 
that the present study js concerned. Our 
hypothesis, briefly, isfthat personal val- 
ues are demonstrable determigants) of 
what the individual selects perfeptually 
from his environment. 


Tue ExperRIMENT 

Perceptual selectivity may be investi- 

+ gated in different ways. A subject may 
be faced with a complex field from 
which he selects this or that item or 
configuration. This type of selection 
may be called spatial selection. Or, a 
subject may be presented with a series 
of items one at a time, each well within 
-#his span of attention, and the speed 
with which the various items are cor- 
.etectly recognized may be compared. 
This type of selection may be called 
“* temporal selection. These two forms of 

* selectivity are alike in that they both 
-« Teflect differential tuning of the indi- 
i vidual to stimulus objects in the en- 
~ vironment. In the experiment here re- 
ported temporal selection was studied. 


list of 96 words equally distributed 
among the six values. The final list, 
comprising six words for each value, 
was balanced for length of words by 
using an equal number of six- and 
seven-letter words for each value. Inso- 
far as possible, an attempt was made to 
choose words of equal familiarity. The 
stimulus words are listed by value 
category in Table 1. 

The 36 words were shown to the sub- 


1A word should be said in explanation of the 
Spanger values. In some cases, titles of value 
categories do not fully correspond to common 
usage. Theoretical refers to a dominant interest 
in the discovery of truth. Economic value is 
focused on usefulness and practicality. The 
aésthetic value emphasizes form and harmony. 
Love of people and sympathy characterize those 
high in social value. Interest in power is the 
defining property of political value which tran- 
scends interest in the narrow field of politics as 
ordinarily understood. Finally, religious vaiue 
denotes an urge for unity, a desire to identify 
with some larger and more comprehensive totality. 
Here again the. definition of religious value goes 
beyond the narrower meaning of religious prac- 
tice. A full discussion of these values may be 
found in Spranger (12), and Vernon and Allport 


(14). 
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Fig. 1. Varue Prorires aND Time-or-RecoGNiTION PRoFILes OF THE Ih IVIDUAL SUBJECTS 
The values tested by the Allport-Vernon Study are indicated along the abscissa. Value 
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res are plotted against the left-hand ordinage. Average recognition times for the words 
resenting these values are plotted against the right-hand ordinate. Solid lines represent 
scores, dotted lines represent times of recognition. 
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ject in random order. Each word was 
exposed three times for .o1 second. 
If the subject failed to recognize the 
word, three exposures were then given 
at .02, .03 second, etc., at exposure times 
. increasing in even steps of .o1 second 
until recognition occurred. A full rec- 
ord was kept of all the subject’s pre- 
recognition responses. Subjects were 


REsULTs OF THE Experiment 


Analysis of Recognition Threshold; 
Is time of recognition significantly jp. 
fluenced by the value which a given 
stimulus word represents? Each syb. 
ject’s value profile was compared with 
his “time-of-recognition profile.” The 
value profile is a type of psychograph 
on which the subject’s scores in the six 


TABLE 2 


Cut-Souare Test or SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VALUE PREFEREN: 
Time oF RECOGNITION 


(Theoretical Frequencies are in Italics.) 


Above Mean 
| Above 
| Mean 156 
TIME oF 181.40 
Rec OGNITION 


Below 


Mean 


VaLus Scores 
Below Mean 


2160 


190.55 


245 


270.45 





461 


x 2== 11.87 .O1 


instructed simply to report everything 
that they saw or thought they saw. 

To obtain an independent measure 
of personal value orientation, the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values (1) was 
administered individually to each sub- 
ject. The test was given either some 
weeks in advance of the perceptual ex- 
periment or after the experiment. 

In summary, then, the following rec- 
ords were obtained for each subject: 


1. Time of recognition for 36 words 
representing the six Spranger 
values. 

Attempted solutions preceding rec- 
ognition of the actual words. 
Score profiles on the Allport-Ver- 
nof: test, which could be evaluated 
against population norms. 


Spranger values as measured by the 
Allport-Vernon Study are plotted. The 
average times of recognition for the 
sets of six words representing each of 
the value areas constitute the time-f- 
recognition profile. The two profiles 
for each of the 25 subjects, are presented 
in Figure 1. Along the baseline the 
value-areas are indicated. Allport-Ver- 
non scores are plotted against the lett- 
hand ordinate and average times of 
recognition against the right-hand ordi- 
nate.” Inspection of these profiles at 
once reveals considerable variability but 


2 Since according to our hypothesis a high-value 
word should be recognized more quickly than a 
low-value one, time values on the ordinate o 
the time-of-recognition profile are plotted in | 
scending rather than in ascending order. 
arrangement makes value profiles and um 
recognition profiles directly comparable. 





Mean Recognition Time 
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value 
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a marked tendency for l:igh-value 


also ; 
s to be recognized at shorter time 


word 


exposures than low-value ones. In a 
few cases there is virtually one-to-one 


words. Certainly visual inspection indi- 
cates that, for the sample as a whole, 
time of recognition varies as a function 
of value. 
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Value Rank 


Fic. 2. Averace Times cr RECOGNITION FoR THE Worns REPRESENTING THE Six VALUES 
OF THE ALi.PORT-VERNON Stupy ARRANGED IN RANK OrpverR 


correspondence between the two profiles 
(c.g. the profiles of RB and IV). Such 
striking relationships are not, of course, 
the rule. One jsolated case (JC), shows 
what appears to be a reversal, high- 
value words requiring, on the whole, a 
longer exposure time than less-valued 


Statistical analysis confirms this im- 
pression. The value scores of each sub- 
ject were classified as falling above or 
below the population mean (30) for 
the Allport-Vernon test. His time-of- 
recognition scores were similarly di- 
vided into those falling below or above 
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his own mean time of recognition. 
Combining the results for all subjects 
into a two-by-two contingency table 
(Table 2), a chi-square test of independ- 
ence was performed. The obtained 
chi-square value of 11.87 indicates, at 
a high level of confidence, that the as- 
sociation between value orientation and 
time of recognition is not random.®* 
An analysis in terms of a two-by-two 
table, though useful, can do little more 
than indicate that .a general relation- 
ship does exist. For purposes of more 


TABLE 3 


MEAN Times OF RECOGNITION As A FUNCTION 
or InprvipvaL Vatue Ranks ReEpre- 
SENTED BY THE StimuULUs Worps 


MEAN TIME OF 
RECOGNITION IN SECONDS 


VaLue RANK 


-075 
.o82 

oR82 
.089 
008 


.097 


detailed analysis, each subject’s value 
scores were, therefore, ranked from 
highest (Rank 1) to lowest (Rank 6). 
For the group as a whole, the average 
time of recognition was computed for 
each of the six ranks, Note that the 
analysis here is in terms of rank of value 
rather than in terms of specific value 
areas. That is to say, Rank 1 could be 
any one of the six values for a given 
subject, and so on down for the re- 
maining ranks. The mean times of rec- 
ognition for the six value ranks are pre- 
sented numerically in Table 3 and 


SOur findings are congruent with the re- 
sults of earlier research carried out by A. G. 
Woolbert as reported by Cantril and Allport (6). 
Woolbert found that subjects perceived preferen- 
tially those items in a dummy newspaper which 
were most closely related to their dominant 
values as measured by the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values. 


graphically in Figure 2. The sion 
cance of the difference between the 
mean times of recognition of stimulus 
words was tested for all possible a 
binations of value ranks. As Table , 
shows, the words symbolizing the mb. 
jects’ highest ranking value are recog. 
nized at exposure times significant]; 
shorter than those required for words 
symbolizing their lowest ranking valu 
A comparison of the highest ranking 
and second lowest value (Ranks 1 and 
5) yields a similar result. All other dif 
ferences fail to reach statistical signif. 
cance although they are predominant) 
in the expected direction. 

The great majority of subjects, then, 
conform to a general pattern. The 
higher the value represented by a word 
the more rapidly is it likely to be re: 
ognized. on 

Analysis of” Attempted Solution; 
Statistical analysis shows that value acts 


as a itizer, lowers the perceptual 
threshold, _But-value orientation does 
more than that. It is an active, selective 
disposition which in many subtle ways 
affects the hypotheses and attempts at 
solution which precede the actual re: 
ognition of a stimulus word. Much can 
be learned about the role of value as 
an organizing factor in perception from 
an analysis of pre-solution behavior 

Each subject’s perceptual behavior 
forms an individualized pattern and our 
preceding analysis of group data inev- 
tably sacrifices a great deal of high) 
suggestive information about individual 
“styles” of perceiving, As a first ap- 
proximation to a more intensive inves 
tigation of perceptual behavior, we have 
examined carefully and sought to clas 
sify individual pre-solution responses. 
Our effort has been to find categories 
of classification which might throw into 
relief the directive influence of value 
orientation on perception. 

The following categories for th 
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analysis of pre-solution responses or 2. Structural responses: Under this 
hypotheses have emerged: heading fall the very frequent incorrect 
1. Covaluant responses: This category hypotheses based on the structural char- 


rises responses which can be acteristics of the stimulus word. An 


unambiguously classified as represent- illustrative sequence of hypotheses given 


TABLE 4 


oF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN RECOGNITION Times FoR ALI 
CoMBINATIONS OF VALUE RANKs 


NIFICANCE 


Entries in the Table Represent Values of ¢, and P (in italics). 





ing the same value area as the stimulus * by one subject in response to the word 
word. The subject who saw the word loving was: movies, mowing, moving, 
Easter when the stimulus word was Jowing, and finally loving. A frequent 
sacred illustrates the covaluant category, stimulus-bound, structural hypothesis 
2. Contravaluant responses: In some was the response turkey for theory. 
cases, the words reported in the pre- 4. Nonsense responses: Two types of 
solution period were opposite in mean- responses are included here: (a) non- 
ing to the stimulus word or served to sense words, such as linone for income, 
derogate it. An instance is provided or weelby for wealthy; and (b) partial 
by a subject who saw scornful upon responses in which the subject’s hy- 
presentation of the stimulus word help- pothesis consisted of an enumeration of 
ful. Or revenge instead of blessed. parts of a word or individual letters. 
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5. Unrelated responses: This is our 
residual category. All responses which 
could not be related to the stimulus 
word in terms of any of the above cate- 
gories were provisionally classified as 
unrelated. Responses such as upper and 
carol to a word like useful may serve 
as an illustration. We do not for a 
moment believe that they are haphaz- 
ard responses. The fact that this cate- 


urements, we nonetheless present the 
results of our classification as the ra 
plest and most convenient descripr; ‘ 
of general trends. : 

That several of our categories did 
discriminate between pre-solution re. 
sponses to high- and low-value word; 
may be taken as a presumptive demon. 
stration of their validity. Covaluan: 


hypotheses occur with. significantly 


TABLE 5 


MEAN Frequency PER Worp or Dirrerent Pre-socution Hypotuests ror Hicu-Vaiy: 
AND Low-Va.tue Worps 








TYPE oF ALL 
Hypornesis Worps 


Hicu-Vatve 
Worps 


SIGNIFICANCE 0} 
DIFFERENCES * 


Low-VALUE 
Worps 





Covaluant -13 
Contravaluant -03 
Structural -44 
Nonsense -13 
Unrelated .56 





.16 
02 
-49 
.09 
.56 


-04 (< 
.O (<.¢ 
35 (ut 
16 .05 (< .05) 
-57. -Io ( ) 











* Entries represent values of ¢, entries in parentheses are values of P. 


gory turned out to be the most numer- 
ous is a commentary on the inadequacy, 
of existing analytic categories in the 
study of pre-solution behavior in per- 
ception. 

Table 5 represents the mean fre- 
quency with which each of these kinds 
of pre-solution hypotheses occurred per 
stimulus word in the subjects’ high- 
value (Ranks 1, 2, and 3) and low- 
value (Ranks 4, 5, and 6) areas. Table 
5 also shows the significance of the 
differences in the mean frequency of 
the various response categories when 
high- and low-value areas are compared. 

We are ready to grant at the outset 
that the categories of classification used 
in the analysis of pre-solution hypothe- 
ses are tentative. Their reliability has 
not as yet been demonstrated. The cate- 
gories, moreover, are not always mu- 
tually exclusive. Without claiming any 
high degree of precision in our meas- 


higher frequency in response to high- 
value words than they do in response to 
low-value words. YA complementary 
finding is that both contravaluant and 
nonsense hypotheses appear more 
prominently among responses to low- 
value words. There is a similar tend- 
ency for structural hypotheses to le 
associated more frequently with high- 
vaiue words, though the difference falls 
short of statistical significance. Our 
residual category, unrelated hypotheses, 
favors neither high- nor low-value stim- 
ulus words, nor is there any particular 
reason why it should. 


Tue Rote oF Vartue ORIENTATION IN 
Perceptual SELECTION 
Selection is one of the three basic 
adaptive processes that operate in per- 
ception. Inextricably linked with selec- 
tion are accentuation and fixation. Once 
selected, a percept may be accentuated, 
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stain of its features may be em- 
ized (2, 4, 5). Fixation denotes the 
nce and preferential retention 


LC aL 


which value orientation becomes a de- 
terminant of selection. 
Our results lead us to propose three 
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Covoluant Structural 


Nonsense Contravaluant 


Type of Hypothesis 


MeAN Frequency witH Wuicu Various Typrs oF Pre-recoGNition Hyporueses 
Were Given 1n Response to HicH-VALue AND Low-Va.tue Worps 


ot certain selected percepts. Any per- 


complementary selective mechanisms. 


ceptual behavior exhibits the three proc-. Malue orientation acts as a sensitizer, 


esses. The experiments reported here 
focus upon one aspect of this tripartite 


process which as a whole constitutes 
perception: the mechanisms through 


lowering thresholds for acceptable stim- 
ulus objects. Let us call this mecha- 
nism selective sensitization® alue ori- 
entation may, on the other hand, raise 
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thresholds for unacceptable stimulus ob- 
jects. We shall refer to this mechanism 
as perceptual defense. Finally, the per- 
ceiver, whatever the nature of the stimu- 
lus, favors the pre-solution hypotheses 
which reflect his value orientation., He 
will, therefore, perceive more readily 
stimulus objects which lie within the 
same value area as his preferred pre- 
solution hypotheses. This third mecha- 


nism we shall term value resonance. 


Selective Sensitization. The primary 
evidence supporting this concept is 
provided, as we have indicated, by the 


significantly lower thresholds of recog- 
nition for high-value words. Selective 
sensitization may well be a specific 
case of a more general phenomenon. 
Lashley has proposed, for example, that 
one of the mechanisms through which 
“instinctive” or “drive” behavior oper- 
ates is perceptual sensitization (9). ‘The 
organism’s threshold is lowered for ob- 


jects which may serve to reduce drive.* 


We should like to emphasize here that 
such a process of perceptual sensitiza+ 
tion is not limited to the types of be- 
havior cornmonly regarded as instinc- 
tive. Value orientation too, the result of 
a long process of socialization, may serve 
as a sensitizer in much the same way. 
That value orientation significantly 
affects the threshold time for the rec- 
ognition of words leads to a reconsid- 
eration of the parameters which must 
be taken into account in the measure- 
ment of any threshold. It is not always 
sufficient to state the stimulus conditions 
and instructions to the subject under 
which threshold measurements are 
made. The words representing the six 
value areas were all equated as far as 
possible in terms of such physical prop- 
erties as length, size, degree of illumi- 
nation, and all responses were given 
under the same general instruction. 
Yet widely different thresholds are ob- 
tained when the subjects’ “set” or 
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orientation toward the stimulus ma- 
terials is taken into account. Had we 
failed to consider the subjects’ predi : 
position to respond to some values more 
areadily than to others, we should pro 
« ably have ascribed these individual dj 
ferences merely to “chance fluctuations 


¢ in the measurement of the span of , 


tention”! If the concepts of threshold 
and sensitivity are*to be extended , 
types of perceptual phenomena mor 
complex than sheer sensory acuity, ¢/ 
crucial role played by such attitudinal 
factors as value and need must be ; 

ognized.‘ 

Perceptual Defense. Value orienta- 
tion not only contributes to the selectio: 
and accentuation of certain percepts in 
preference to others, it also erects bar 
riers against percepts and hypothes 
incongruent with or threatening to t 
individual’s values. We suggest that a 
Utfense mechanism similar to repres. 
sion operates in perceptual behavior 
The high thresholds for low-valu 
words may result in part from such 
perceptual barriers. Not only do low 
value words fail to benefit from selective 
sensitization, their recognition is also 
blocked by perceptual defense mecha 
nisms. The clearest evidence for the op- 
eration of such perceptual defenses 
comes from the analysis of pre-solution 
responses. 

Pre-solution responses to low-value 
words appear to take the form of avoid: 
ance of meaning. As indicated in 
Table 5, subjects have a pronounced 
tendency to see nonsense words when 
low-value stimulus words are presented 
for recognition. Such nonsense hy- 
potheses take either the form|of mean- 
ingless words or incomplete segments o! 
words. Avoidance of meaning mani 


gruel 
tion. 
and ( 
J a lieve, 
4As our experiments indicate, the utility of 
the threshold concept far transcends the meas der O 
urement of sensory acuity where, it is true, such word 
factors as value orientation are expressiy min Wi 
mized by the investigator. 
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-< itself even more accurately in the 
‘eater incidence of contravaluant hy- 
notheses preceding the recognition of 
inw-value words. Consider some exam- 
A subject, with little interest in 


pil. 


ious value 3 when confronted with 
word sacred gives the following 
sequence ol hypotheses: SUL ked, Sac Red, 


Another, lacking in 
hypocrisy for 


Ca, Sa red. 
tic values, sees 
|| another manifestation of percep- 

tual defense is a frequent failure to use 
such available cues as word structure in 
rming hypotheses. Fewer pre-solution 
responses based on letter structure were 
given to low-value words than to high- 
value. ®eluctance to use structural hy- 
potheses fits well into-perceptual defense 
behavior. Formation of an hypothesis 
based on structure too easily leads to 
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same values as the subject's preferred 
hypotheses are presented to him, they 
are recognized more rapidly since they 
conform to, or are resonant with, his 
general set to respond in terms of his 
major values. That a generalized set 
the threshold for 
specific stimuli within its compass, has, 


lowers recognition 
of course, been known since the early 
work of the Wurzburg School (7, 11). 
Thus, covaluant and 
tization work, as it were, hand in glove. 
Covaluant responses, reflecting the per- 
son’s major values, help to prepare him 
for recognition of stimuli symbolizing 
these same major values. Consider, for 
example, the responses of a religious 
subject to a religious stimulus word, 
reverence, at the low exposure time of 
or second; divinity, sentiment, rever- 
ence. The first two responses, structur- 


responses sensi- 


recognition of the word being avoideds=ally unrelated to the stimulus, are 


One may inquire at this point, “How 
does the subject ‘know’ that a word 
should be avoided? In order to ‘repress’ 
he must first recognize it for what it is.” 
We have no answer to propose. What 
mediates the phenomena of hysterical 
or hypnotically induced blindness (8, 
10)? Of only one thing we can be fairly 
sure: reactions do occur without con- 
scious awareness of what one is reacting 
to. Psychological defense in perception 
is but one instance of such “uncon- 
reaction. 

Value Resonance.? The nature of pre- 
solution hypotheses, no less than recog- 
nition itself, reflects value orientation. 
“Guesses” are not haphazard. As fre- 
quently as possible and as long as possi- 
ble perceptual guesses are made in con- 
gruence with prevailing value orienta- 
tion. This congruence between “puesses” 
and dominant values accounts, we be- 
lieve, for the significantly greater num- 
ber of covaluant responses to high-value 
words. 


scious” 


When stimulus words reflecting the 


clearly covaluant responses. That the 
subject recognized the correct word on 
the third exposure at .o1 second illus- 
trates the sensitizing action of a gener 
alized set. 

If the subject’s typically preferred hy- 
potheses reflect a value different from 
that symbolized by the stimulus word 
before him, his generalized set may 
serve to slow down recognition. His 
hypotheses, in such cases, may appear to 
the investigator as candidates for our 
“unrelated” category. An instance is 
provided by a subject of strongly theo- 
retical bent who also scores high in aes- 
thetic and social values but who is low 
in economic interest. Confronted with 
the word income, he gave these re- 
sponses prior to recognition at .11 sec- 
ond: Jearning, learning, 
knowledge, literature, learning, loving, 
income. The exposure of .11 second re- 
quired for recognition of this low-value 
word compares poorly indeed with his 
overall mean recognition time of .03 
second. 


tomorrow, 
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rHE Two Concepts 


oncept of displacement comes 
om the clinic, that of generaliza- 
| from the laboratory. The ex- 


its and hypotheses to be de- 


n this paper were devised in an 


to relate these two concepts and 


the formulation of a theory of 
ment in terms of principles of 


was led to the concept of dis 


nt by applying the free asso 


method to the analysis ot ma 


ppearing 


in 


creams (6, 


7): 


gh the mechanism of displacement 


s to be especially operative in the 


of dreams, other examples are 


to expound. A problem child is 


nuisance because he pinches, bites, 


scratches his little playmates at 


S 


hool and harasses 


the 


teacher 


in a 


variety of ingenious ways. Investigation 


reveals that in all probability the fault 


Nese 


his schoolmates in this manner. 


iis 


in the playground situation at 


ut rather in the home situation. 


tes his foster parents. Formerly, 


mpted to pinch, bite, and scratch 


toster parents, but was forced to 


ist. Later he commenced to plague 


After 


ome situation is cleared up, the 


trouble on the playground disappears. 
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home situation to the school is called 


displacement. 

A more familiar example is that ot 
the man who, when severely frustrated 
at the office by business or professional 
rivals and unable to revenge himself 
directly, may come home and make 
scapegoats of members of his family. 

According to an hypothesis especially 
elaborated upon in Frustration and Ag 
gression (4) and refined in later publi 
cations (15, 19, 24), the irrational com 
ponent of latent aggression against out 
groups which easily tiares into outbursts 
of race persecution and war is produced 
by the mechanism of displacement 


rather than by an instinct of aggression. 


According to this hypothesis, the out 
groupers may be not only the targe 
for the direct aggression which they 
arouse by competition with the in- 
groupers, but also may be the scapegoat 
for strong aggression which is first 
aroused by friction within the in-group, 
then suppressed by in-group taboos and 
conveniently displaced to members of 
the out-group. 

Finally, displacement is involved in 
transference which is a crucial factor in 
psychoanalytic therapy. In transference 
the patient irrationally displaces to the 
analyst love and hate which have their 
real origin elsewhere. 

The concept of generalization grew 
out of the work in Pavlov’s laboratory. 
In a typical experiment a hungry dog 
is placed in a soundproof room and 
harnessed to a device which electrically 
records the dripping of his saliva (21). 
Then a tone of a specific pitch is 
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sounded a number of times always im- 
mediately followed by food until the 
dog has been conditioned to salivate to 
the sound of the tone alone. Next the 
dog is presented for the first time in the 
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Rats TRAINED TO STRIK!I 
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more similar the new tone 
gradient of generalization. 
From the 


the analysis of the bizarre 


out-group ager 


Freud’s patients to the elect: 


AT Eacu OTHER 


Albino rats were trained by trial and error to commence striking each other as soon a 


a mild electric shock was turned on. 


The experimenter reinforced this behavior by turning 


off the shock as soon as the animals commenced striking vigorously in the way they do at 


the beginning of a fight. 


training situation with tones of differ- 
ent pitches and it is found that he sali- 
vates immediately to these new tones 
also. This transfer of the response from 
the original to the new tones is called 
generalization. It is further found that 
the more similar the new tone is to 
the pitch of the originally conditioned 
one. the larger is the response to the 
This greater transfer the 


new tone. 


ing of the salivation of dogs in Pavlov 
soundproof laboratory seems to b« 
huge leap. The following exper'men 
were designed to cast the first rope o! 
a slender bridge across that chasm 


EXPERIMENT ON Osyect DispLAceMe 
OR GENERALIZATION 


In the first stage of the first 
ment albino rats were traine 
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rl 


other.’ They were placed two 
in an enclosure, the floor of 
is a grid. Through this grid 
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ar ere «es 
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r 


Srrikinc DispLacep FROM OtTnHerR Rat to Dot 


two rats were placed in the apparatus along with the doll, they struck at each 
oon as the electric shock was turned on; when placed into the apparatus one at a 


struck at the doll. 


(The apparatus used in the experiment had a grid floor 12 


e pictures were taken in a much narrower apparatus.) 


given an electric shock sufh- 


iment was 


Maritta 


performed with th 
Davis 


da 


ciently strong to keep them active. 


Their random acts were observed 
through a glass window on one side of 
the enclosure. When they by chance 
happened to approach each other in a 
sparring position similar to that used 
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by rats in fighting, the shock was 
abruptly turned off. Thus the act of 
sparring was rewarded by escape trom 


shock. After 


the current was turned on again and 


a minute without shock 


the animals given another trial. As 
training progressed, they were required 
to strike at each other before the shock 
was turned off. Training was continued 
till the habit of striking was thoroughly 
es ablished. Figure 1 shows two animals 
that have learned by trial and error to 
commence striking each other vigor 
ously as soon as the shock is turned on. 

After this training, the animals were 
given test trials in which a small cellu 
loid doll was placed in the arena along 
with each pair of rats. As can be seen 
in the upper part of Figure 2, the ani 
mals struck at each other when the 
shock was turned on, and not a’ the 
doll. In different test trials, the animals 
were plac ed oné at a time in the same 
Under these conditions they 


at the doll when the 


apparatus. 
tended to strike 
shock was turned on. This is illustrated 
in the lower part of Figure 2. 

and 


Twelve animals trained 


given both tests. For half of them the 


were 


first was the one with the other 
rat and the doll both present, for the 
other half, the one with the doll alone. 


test 


When another rat was present only one 
of the twelve struck at the doll, and this 
one then immediately turned to strike 
at the other rat. If 
strike the other rat and the doll were 
equally half ot the 
would be expected to strike at each. 


the tendenc ics to 


strong, animals 
Instead, eleven out of the twelve ani- 
mals struck at the Using 
chi-square corrected for discontinuity, 


other rat. 


it can be calculated that a difference of 
this size would be expected by chance 
less than one time in a hundred. There- 
fore, we may conclude that when an- 
other rat and the doll were both pres- 
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ent, the stronger tendency wi: 
at the other rat. 

When the animals which 
trained to strike the 
placed into the arena alone 


other 


doll and given an electric sh 
them knocked it down by st 
it; the other six pushed. it ov: 
ous irrelevant ways such as 
it head on in the course of 
around the cage. \In order to s| 
the tendency to strike the doll 
other rat was present was pro 
the previous training to stril 
other rat (i.e., would not have 
shock with 


duced by electric 


training), a control group of 
untrained animals was tested 
time under exactly similar c 
Only 


s ruck at the 


one out of the cont: 


doll 


various irre le Vant W 


before kn 
down in 
means of chi-square corrected 
continuity it was calculated th 
ference of this size in favor 

experimental group would be ex; 
by chance less than five times 
hundred. This indicates that 

dency to knock the doll down b 
ing at it was a function of pi 


training to strike at another rat 
SIMILARITY BETWEEN Obsyecr Dis: 


MENT AND STIMULUS GENERALIZA1 


When ra‘s trained to strike the 
animal were prevented from doing t 
that 
tended to strike the doli 


animal, 
View 


Freudian terms this might be take 


by the absence of 


indicate displacement. If one 

the original response of striking 
other rat aggression, then this aggres 
sion has been displaced to the ¢ 
which might be called a scapeg 
However, it is not necessary to go this 
tar; it will be safer to say that some 


; cod 
pattern ot response, as yet undesigna CU, 
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n displaced from the other rat 

“But exactly the same phenomenon 
described equally as well in 
sresponse terms as transter of 
-sining, or, in other words, generaliza- 
mm This is clearly illustrated in Fig- 
» 2, The first data are from a typical 
voeriment on conditioning (10). A 


STRENGTH OF RESPONSE 





this tone and other tones are presented 
without shock. The largest response is 
to the tone originally conditioned, the 
next largest to the most similar tone 
and the smallest to the least similar 
tone. This is a gradient of generaliza- 
tion. 

The experiment on displacement may 
be analyzed in exactly the same way. 





DISSIMMARITY OF STIMULUS PATTERN 


TONES: 1S3~ 
OBJECTS: WHITE RAT 
DRIVES: THIRST 


(aity) 


Fic. 3. THe PARALLEL BETWEEN DISPLACEMENT AND GENERALIZATION 


468~ so00~ 
DOLL WALL 
HUNGER SATIATION 


(aieyy)  (atley) 


The strength of the direct responses to the stimulus pattern involved in the 
original learning is represented by the first point on the left; the strengths of the 
weaker displaced, or generalized, responses are represented by the other two points. 
The particular values selected to illustrate a gradient of generalization in this diagram 
are from a typical experiment on the generalization of a conditioned galvanic skin 


response to tones of different pitches (10). 


tone of the pitch of 153 double vibra- 
tions per second is presented to college 
students and always followed by electric 
shock until a conditioned galvanic skin 
response has been established. Then 


“In classroom demonstrations the author has 

repeatedly shown that if animals are trained to 

te a rubber tube as soon as an electric shock is 

turned on and then tested with shock but without 

the tube being present, they are (a) more likely 

bite other objects similar to the tube than to 

¢ grossly dissimilar objects, and {4) much 

ikely to bite such objects than are animals 

ven an electric shock without any previous 
training of any kind. 


The response of striking was originally 
established to the stimulus of another 
rat, the partner. Thus the stimulus of 
the partner will evoke the strongest re- 
sponse and, assuming the doll to present 
a different stimulus pattern, it will 
evoke a weaker response. Therefore, 
when a rat is confronted simultaneously 
with the stimuli of the partner and the 
doll, the stronger response to the part- 
ner will win out and he will strike at 
the partner rather than at the doll. 
When the partner is absent, however, 
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the stimulus of the doll is more similar 
to the original stimulus than is the 
stimulus of the wall. Hence, the stimu- 
lus of the doll evokes the stronger re- 
sponse; the rat strikes at the doll rather 
than at the wall. 

Another experiment (18) on human 
subjects has been analyzed in a similar 
way. In this experiment it was found 
that subjects who had been angered by 
frustrations imposed upon them by 
members of their own country ex- 
pressed less favorable attitudes toward 
faraway foreigners who could not pos- 
sibly have been responsible for their 
plight. In this case one may assume 
that the members of the out-group were 
sufficiently similar as stimulus objects 
to the members of the in-group so that 
the response of aggression generalized 
from the one to the other. 


Drive GENERALIZATION oR DIspPLace- 
MENT FROM HuNcerR To THIRST 


Transfers from one external stimulus 
to another have been dealt with. Ac- 
cording to psychoanalytic observations, 
however, displacement may occur not 
only from one external object to an- 
other, but also from one drive to an- 
other. Thus a person presenting the 
symptora of excessive eating or drinking 
may be found not to be suffering di- 
rectly from hunger or thirst, but rather 
from the mounting tension of a 
thwarted sex drive (3, 9, 22). Trans- 
lated into stimulus-response terms, this 
would seem to mean that the stimulus 
patterns of the different drives are simi- 
lar enough so that generalization from 
one drive to another occurs. As a ten- 
tative hypothesis it may be assumed that 
displacement is a general phenomenon 
not limited to sex, aggression, and 
anxiety. 

Figure 3 illustrates the way in which 
drive displacement may be produced 
by generalization. It is assumed that 
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thirsty animals have learned to 
down an alley to drink water, ap 
then given tests in this all 
three different conditions of 4d, 
thirsty, not thirsty but hungry, neirhe. 
thirsty nor hungry. 
these test situations have varying 


The stimuli 


grees of similarity to those involy 
the original learning. The first, ; 
plus alley, is identical. The second 
tains as identical elements all the stim 


drive, which it is assumed is not , 
pletely distinctive from thirst, 
third contains only the identical 
ments involved in the alley. The y 
in which this parallels the sequence 
tones of different pitches is illustrated 
in Figure 3. When the animal 
tested without either thirst or hunge: 
the stimuli in the alley will be expec 
to mediate some generalization of 
responses of running and drinking 
when they are not thirsty but hungr 
more generalization should occur. 

An experiment was performed t 
these expectations.® Thirty _ thirsty 
animals were trained to run down an 
ley 6 feet long to drink water from 
tube supplied by a burette graduated in 
tenths of a cc. Motivated by a 45-hour 
water deprivation,* the animals were 
given five trials a day every other day 
to a total of 50 trials. After this train 
ing, they were deprived of water for 
another 45 hours and then all given 
water in their cages for one hour. At 
the end of this period they were lured 
over to the water bottle till they would 
consistently turn away and refuse t 
drink. Half of them had been deprived 
of food and so were hungry; the other 
half received wet food and were not 
hungry. 

8 This experiment was performed with the 
assistance of Miss Inez Aaronson. 

4 Because this experiment was run during Wc 


summer when the humidity in New Haven 
usually high, the drive was only fairly strong 
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Figure 4 presents the results of the 
ngry and non-hungry groups when 
-d in the alley immediately after 
ng refused water in their cages. It 
an be seen that, exactly as demanded 
the hypothesis, both groups show 
endency to run the alley and even to 


drink, and that the hungry group mani 


Ali 


fests the stronger response by requiring 
less time to run the alley and by drink- 
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TIME TO RUN TO WATER 
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Thirsty rats were trained to run an alley to secure water. 


4. Errect of Huncer ON Warer-GeTTING Hair oF 
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ing more water. A statistical analysis 
indicates that the difference in running 
time and in amount of water drunk 
would be expected by chance less than 
two times in a hundred and three in a 
thousand, respectively. This demon- 
strates that hunger and thirst have a 
certain functional equivalence, which 
may be called either generalization or 
displacement.® 
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AMOUNT OF WATER DRUM 


Non-tTuirsty ANIMALS 


Then they were com 


pletely satiated on water in their home cages and it was found that they would run 
down the alley faster and drink more if tested when hungry than if tested when not 


hungry. 





inical notes: In this experiment the gener 
have been facilitated by the fact 
ince thirsty animals stop eating dry food, 


nav 


mh may 


well 
they were being trained to run 
for water. To the extent that this 
the hunger drive would be a stimulus 
common to the training and 
the non-thirsty 
and not during these tests of 


been somewhat hungry as 
whil 


testing 
the 
the 


during tests of 
nta 
Up 
ster running and more drinking of the 
group was deduced from the principle of 
tion; it is also in line with Hull's (11) 
7, which states: “Any habit strength 
into reaction potentiality 
drives active within an 
it a given time, the magnitude of this 
being a product obtained by multiply- 
ncreasing function of SHR by an increas- 
D.” 
has demonstrated a_ possibly 
acilitating effect of weak thirst on habits 
hed by using food as a reward for hungry 


sensitized 
ll primary 


it 


n of 


12) 


animals. He used resistance to extinction as 
his measure of habit strength and had both the 
relevant and irrelevant drives present during both 
the training and extinction. In his experiment, 
as well as in one by Siegel (25), stronger thirst 
apparently interfered with the habit 
to be in line with the fact that hungry animal 
will not eat dry food when they are very 

In the experiment the effect of 

on a thirst-motivated habit was chosen for 
(instead of the relationship) in 
to avoid any interference of this kind which might 
possibly override the effect being studied. It 
should also be kept in mind that in Kendler’s and 
Siegel's experiments the both 
present during training and testing, while in the 
present one the irrelevant dur 
ing training (or possibly weakiy present because 
the thirst tended to stop the animals from cating 
dry food) and the relevant drive was absent 
during testing. It seems likely that the weaker 
effects of the irrelevant drive will be less likely 
masked when the stronger effects of the 
relevant one are absent. 


I his seems 


thirsty 
present hunger 
stud 


opposite order 


two drives were 


drive was absent 


to be 
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It seems likely that a similar type of 
drive interaction is relevant to the de- 
velopment of the human sex drive. 
Freud maintains that during infancy 
sex is an anaclitic drive (Anlehnungs- 
trieb), dependent on the more primary 
drives involved in the nursing and care 


100 
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CONFIRMATION OF AppiITIona) 
DeEpuctTIons 
The principle of generalization wa 
useful in predicting these results 
Additional stimulus-response principles 
should also be applicable to the sam, 
situation. During the original trainin 


» a 


GROUP 8 
HUNGRY 
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SUCCESSIVE TRIALS WITHOUT THIRST 
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Exper!MENTAL EXTINCTION AND SPONTANEOUS REcovEeRY MEASURED BY RUNNIN 


TIME DURING A Series OF TRIALS WITH WATER Present suT THirst ABSENT 


Animals trained to run for water and tested when not thirsty showed experi 
mental extinction by a progressive increase in time scores and spontaneous recovery 
by a decrease after a 48-hour interval and resatiation. The animals with an irrelevant 
drive, hunger, ran faster than those without it. 


of the child. In the light of the results 
of the experiment which has just been 
described, it seems likely that, as the 
sex drive begins to emerge in the child, 
there should be some tendency for it 
to motivate responses which have been 
successful in satisfying other drives and 
for these responses to be directed to- 
ward the stimulus object which had 
been most frequently involved in satis- 
fying those drives, namely, the mother. 


the responses of running and drinking 
were reinforced by a reduction in the 
strength of the thirst stimulus. During 
the test trials, however, thirst is already 
reduced to a minimum so that little if 
any reduction and hence little if any 
primary reinforcement can occur. Thus 


a succession of such non-reinforced 
trials should, according to the principle 
of experimental extinction, produce : 


decrement in the strength of response. 





hi 
Thus 


forced 


ncipie 
uce « 


pon se. 
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ment 1S indeed produced by 
should be subject to spon- 
covery, that is, a rest interval 
tially restore the strength of 
After the rest interval a 
cession of non-reinforced 
ot course, be expected to 


second decrement in the 


te = he 
uw S 


C.C. OF WATER DRUNK 
> 
wm 





So 


extinction. These data indicate that the 
principles of extinction and recovery 
apply not only to situations where non- 
reinforcement occurs by virtue of ab- 
sence of the appropriate reward to be 
consumed but also where non-reinforce- 
ment occurs by virtue of absence of the 
appropriate drive to be reduced. 
Finally, it should be noted that the 


SUCCESSIVE TRIALS WITHOUT THIRST 


EXPERIMENTAL EXTINCTION AND SPONTANEOUS Recovery MEASURED BY AMOUNT 
ve Water DruNnkK DURING A SERIES OF TRIALS AFTER SATIATION ON WATER 


Animals trained to run down an alley for water and then allowed to drink water 
he home cage till they consistently refused it showed experimental extinction by a 
sssive decrease in the amount of water drunk in the alley, and spontaneous 
ry by an increase. The animals with an irrelevant drive, hunger, drank more 


without it. 


data in Figure 5 demonstrate 
xtinction and recovery occur. 
ssion of non-thirsty trials pro- 
i decrement in response indicated 
longer running times. An interval of 
lay produces recovery despite the 
that the animals have been thor- 
ughly satiated again in their cages. 


A second succession of trials produces 


second extinction. In Figure 6 it 
in be seen that the same pattern ap- 
ues to the amount of water consumed, 
rst extinction indicated by less drink- 


the ae . 
ig, then recovery, then some further 


tendency for the hungry animals to run 
faster and drink more than the non- 
hungry ones persists through all of the 
ten trials. 


GENERALIZATION OR DisPLACEMENT 
FROM PAIN AND FEAR 
To Huncrr 

It is perhaps not surprising that there 
should be transfer between the particu- 
lar stimuli of hunger and thirst, but 
would there be any generalization be- 
tween two stimuli which might appear 
to be far more dissimilar, such as hun- 
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ger and fear? There is some clinical 
evidence for such a dynamic relation- 
ship. With some people overeating 
seems to be motivated by fear; they 
worry themselves fat. 

The next experiment determines 
whether responses originally established 
on the basis of hunger will generalize 
to pain and fear.® In addition to veri- 
fying the clinical observations, this ex- 
periment avoids a source of ambiguity 
in the interpretation of the preceding 
one. In that experiment it might be 
argued that the sole reason for the bet- 
ter performance of the hungry animals 
was that they were not inhibited by the 
effects of a full stomach. When either’ 
pain or fear is used in the test for drive 
generalization, this type of explanation 
is impossible. 

The response originally established on 
the basis of hunger was running on a 
T-maze and turning in the correct di- 
rection to get food. The painful stimu- 
lus was an electric shock of one second’s 
duration and 5 ma. strength, held con- 
stant by a vacuum tube device. In the 
first stage of the experiment hungry 
rats were trained on a T-maze to turn 
in the correct direction to get a pellet 
of wet food. In order to make the 
choice as distinctive as possible, a 60- 
watt desk lamp was suspended one 
meter above the end of the right-hand 
arm of the T. The maze was made of 
elevated strips of wood 6 cms. wide. 
From the start to choice point was 25 
cms., and from there to the end of each 
arm, 50 cms. So that electric shock 
could be administered as a painful 
stimulus in the second stage of the ex- 
periment, all the pathways had been 
boiled in paraffin and were wrapped 
with a, grid of stainless steel wires 
spaced 1 cm. apart. 

Twenty-three male albino rats were 


6 This experiment was performed with the 
assistance of Mr. Jacob Goldstein. 
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used. For twelve the reward was op 
the end of the right arm of the maze. 
for eleven, on the left. The a, 
were given three trials a day. So th 
their hunger drive would be at a high 
level on the next day, they were giver 
only dry food without water for an hour 
after each day’s run. Then the food 
was removed and the water restored. 
Training was continued until the a 
mal had reached a criterion of nine 
correct turns out of ten. 

After reaching this criterion, the 
mals were put through a preliminary 
experiment which involved one 
trial on the maze when satiated, four 
days of retraining, and another tes 
trial on the maze when satiated. For 
half of these animals the first test was 
immediately after having received an 
electric shock (5 ma. for 1 second) on 
a grid away from the maze and the 
second test was without shock; for the 
other half these procedures were re- 
versed. The results were in line with 
theoreticai expectations. When satiated 
the animals were slowed down, but they 
did run and take the correct turn. These 
results were highly reliable. After just 
having received shock they were not 
slowed down as much as when tested 
without shock. This difference could 
have been produced by chance one time 
in ten. 

In order to secure a more clear-cut 
difference between the shock and non- 
shock groups the animals were given 
four additional days’ retraining, sat- 
ated as before, and given a series of tests 
with shock administered directly on the 
maze. After satiation all animals were 
given one trial without shock. Then 
twelve of them received five trials on 
which immediately after being placed 
at the starting point they received an 
electric shock lasting for one second 
irrespective of what they did om the 
maze. After this they received another 
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-k test. Trials were given at by chance only two times in a hundred. 
qute intervals. Asacontrol eleven By the sixth trial the differences had 
als received similar trials without increased to a point where they would 
be expected by chance less than two 

plete satiation was accomplished _ times in a thousand. 
the test by placing the hungry The number of errors made by the 
al for one hour in a cage contain- animals in the experimental group was 
wet food. After that the experi- not only smaller than that of the con- 
ster placed the animal with a supply trols; it was also reliably less than the 
wet food on one of the elevated 50 per cent which would be expected 
hes used to hold the rats between by chance. Thus the shock elicited the 

> trials and left it there until it habit previously learned on the basis 

d away three consecutive times of hunger rather than mere random 

iditional wet food offered on a_ running. This demonstrates generaliza- 

tion from hunger to pain.” 

results are presented in Figures When the animals that had just re- 

It can be seen that in the con-_ ceived the series of shocks on the maze 
ip, which did not receive shock, were given an additional test trial with- 
onse of running correctly to out shock, they continued to make 

1 when satiated occurred at first and fewer errors and. run faster than the 
\ded to extinguish.” In both the controls. The differences are of a mag- 
1 error scores the difference nitude to be expected by chance less 
the first and sixth trials would than two times in a hundred and one 
ected by chance less than one in a thousand, respectively. This dem- 
me in a thousand. onstrates that the habit generalized 
The experimental group, on the first from hunger to pain could also be 
trial, which was without shock, was maintained by fear. 
slightly but not significantly poorer than 
the control. On the second trial, during 
hich the experimental animals _re- 
ived their first shock, they ran faster In all of these experiments the ani- 
and made fewer errors than the con- mals were prevented from performing 
the direct response during the test for 
displacement by the absence of an ap- 
propriate goal. In the first experiment 
‘finite tendency of the control animals animals trained to escape shock by 
the preceding experiment to perform “1: 

: few trials after being thoroughly Sttiking at another rat were prevented 

ifferent from the results reported by from doing this Ly the absence of that 
Daniel (13). It seems possible that rat, In the second experiment, hungry 
rformance after satiation in their * ° dt: 
have been produced by the fact @Mimals were prevented from eating 


used hard dry pellets as a reward by the absence of food, and in the third, 
g, they satiated their animals with ; 
seems to be a more preferred 8 This generalization may be based indirectly 
used a different type of habit, on stimuli produced by similar states of muscular 
ing, differences in the stimuli and re- tension elicited by both drives, rather than upon 
also have been involved. Anderson common elements directly. present in the drives 
re, one trial a day, and allowing themselves. In other words, one of the reasons 
recover from their hunger more _ the animals make fewer errors when shocked may 
that they were not over-stuffed, be that their tense, fast running creates cues which 
nsiderable persistence of maze make the situation more like that in which they 
satiation. learned the maze while hungry 


PREVENTION BY ABSENCE VERSUS 
INHIBITION BY CONFLICT 


trols. On this trial the differences in 
her time or errors would be expected 
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there was no way to escape a one second 
shock on the maze. 

In clinical examples of displacement 
the direct response is also sometimes 
prevented by absence of the appropriate 
object, as when one is angered by a 
message left by the chief but unable to 
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severely that the other would 
striking at it. 

But if the other rat and th 
similar enough for striking to gen 


} 


} 


ize from one to the other, the avoidar 


preventing striking will also b 


pected to generalize. Similarly, the { 
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SUCCESSIVE TRIALS 


Fic. 7. Errect of Pain on THE Speep oF PERFORMANCE oF A Hasir Esras.isuet 
BY HuNGER 


Hungry animals were trained to run a T-maze for food and given a series of 
test trials when completely satiated. For one group an electric shock of one seconds 
duration was introduced on trials two through six. The animals receiving this shock 
ran taster than those without it. 


say anything to him because he has_ inhibiting aggression should tend ' 
already left town. generalize from the chief to the office 

In many other cases, the direct re- boy. It is obvious that if the inhibiting 
sponse is prevented not by absence of responses generalize as much as (of 
the appropriate object, but by conflict; more than) the responses which they in- 
the chief is physically present but direct hibit, the latter will be just as inhibited 
aggression against him is prevented by in the new displacement situation as 
fear and then displaced to the office they were in the original direct one. 
boy. In order to parallel this situation Therefore, displacement can occur only 
in the tests for striking displaced to if the tendencies opposing the occur- 
the doll, the experimenter would have rence of the response generalize less 
had to leave both rats in the compart- strongly than the response itself. In 
ment, but teach one of them to bite so other words, in order to be able to d 
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ce displacement in this type of situ- 
». one must assume that the gradi- 
f generalization falls off at a faster 
the inhibiting tendencies than 

he responses which they inhibit. 
Such an assumption is made plausible 
fact that experimental work on 
aflict (17) has demonstrated that it 
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PERCENTAGE ERRORS 





tions are needed to deduce the tendency 
for displacement to occur in situations 
in which the direct response to the origi- 
nal stimulus is prevented by conflict. 
These are: (2) that the direct response 
to the original stimulus generalizes to 
other similar stimuli, with the amount 
of generalization becoming smaller the 
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SUCCESSIVE TRIALS 


Fic. 8. Errect or Pain on THe Accuracy or a Hasir EstasiisHep sy HUNGER 


Hungry animals were trained to make the correct turn on a T-maze to secure 
food. Then they were given six test trials when completely satiated. For one group 
an electric shock which lasted for one second no matter what the animal did on the 
maze was administered on trials two through six. The animals with this shock 


made fewer errors than those without it. 


a hungry animal is first trained to find 
food at the end of an alley and then 
given an electric shock there, the ten- 
dency to avoid that place is weakened 
by distance more than the approach to 
food which it inhibits. In other words, 
the spatial gradient: of avoidance is 
steeper than that of approach. The 
present assumption is that an analogous 
difference exists in non-spatial dimen- 
sions of stimulus generalization. This 
has not yet been experimentally tested. 


Basic AssuMPTIONS AND Depuctions 


Let us summarize and then proceed 
to further implications. Five assump- 


less similar the stimuli; (2) that the 
response which conflicts with the oc- 
currence of the direct response to the 
original stimulus also generalizes to 
other similar stimuli, becoming weaker 
the less similar the stimuli; (3) that 
the gradient of generalization of the 
conflicting response falls off more 
steeply with dissimilarity than does that 
of the original response which it inhib- 
its; (4) that when two or more incom- 
patible responses are simultaneously ex- 
cited, the one with the greatest net 
strength will be the one which will 
occur; and (5) that the net strength 
of a response will be its strength minus 
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that of any response incompatible with 
it which is excited at the same time. 
The first three of these assumptions 
have already been discussed; the fourth 
is a general assumption. in behavior 
theory (11), and the fifth involves a 
type of complex response interaction 
which has not yet been subjected to 
experimental analysis. In addition to 
these assumptions, two more will be 
useful in dealing with other aspects of 
the problem. One of these is (6) that 
an increase in the drive involved in 
either type of gradient will raise the 
overall height of that gradient. Evi- 
dence supporting such an assumption 
has been secured by Judson Brown (2). 
The final assumption is (7) that gra- 
dients of generalization approximate the 
form of negative growth curves. This 
is much more specific than the first two 
assumptions and is needed only for 
certain of the deductions. Professor Hull 
(11) has found a similar assumption 
useful in dealing with other types of 
data. 

The operation of the factors involved 
in these assumptions is _ illustrated 
graphically in Figures 9, 10, 11. It 
can be seen that these assumptions do 
more than account for the mere fact 
that displacement can occur; they al- 
low one to make the following specific 
deductions: 


1. When the direct response to the 
original stimulus is prevented by the 
absence of that stimulus, displaced re- 
sponses will occur to other similar 
stimuli and the strongest displaced re- 
sponse will occur to the most similar 
stimulus present. This follows directly 
from the first assumption and is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. It is also illustrated 
by the solid line representing the in- 
hibited response in Figure g, if all the 
other features of that diagram are 
ignored. 

Corollary: If the direct response to 
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the original stimulus is prevented by the 
absence of that stimulus and the situa. 
tion 1s such that responding to a given 
stimulus is incompatible with respond. 
ing to other stimuli, the response will 
be most likely to be made to the mow 
similar of the stimuli present. This 
corollary and the ones to the following 
deductions deal with object choice, For 
example, other things equal, a girl who 
is prevented from marrying her sweet 
heart by his death and who has com 
pletely recovered from her grief and 
other possibly negative factors, will be 
expected to prefer the suitor who is 
most similar to him, ideally his identical 
twin. This follows from the preceding 
deduction and assumption 4. 

2. When the direct response to the 
original stimulus is prevented by con 
flict, the strongest displaced response 
will occur to stimuli which have an 
intermediate degree of similarity to the 
original one. In the diagram on the 
left side of Figure 9, these are the stim- 
uli at point C; it can be seen that those 
which are more similar, B, or less 
similar, D, elicit responses of weaker 
net strength. 

Corollary: If the direct response to 
the original stimulus is prevented by 
conflict and the situation is such that 
responding ta/a given stimulus 1s in 
compatible with responding to other 
stimuli, the displaced response will be 
most likely to occur to stimuli which 
have an intermediate degree of simi- 
larity to the original one. Thus a girl 
who is prevented from marrying her 
sweetheart by a violent quarrel would 
be expected to prefer someone not 
compitetely similar but not completely 
different. This follows from the pre- 
ceding deduction and assumption 4. 

3. If the relative strength of the in- 
hibitory response is increased, the point 
of strongest displacement will shift im 
the direction of stimuli which are less 
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‘milar to the original one eliciting the 
ect response. This is illustrated by 
omparison between the two parts 
Figure 9. With weak inhibition, the 
strongest net response occurs at point 
C: with stronger inhibition it occurs 
hetween & and D. 
Corollary: If the direct response to 
wiginal stimulus is prevented by 
nfict and the situation 1s such that 


WEAK CONFLICT/NG 
RESPONSE 


POINT OF STRONGEST 
OISPLACEMENT 


‘ 
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NET 
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a A Cc D 
STIMULUS DISSIMILARITY 


stimulus would be if it were not pre- 
vented by the absence of that stimulus 
or by conflict with any inhibition. This 
follows from the first assumption, which 
is that the gradient of generalization 
has « downward slope. 

5. lf the strength of the drive moti- 
vating the direct response to the origt- 
nal stimulus is held constant, the 
strength of the displaced response will 
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Fig. 9 DisPLACEMENT Propucep sy GREATER STEEPNESS IN THE GRADIENT OF 
GENERALIZATION OF THE CoNFLICTING Response (AssumMING LINEARITY) 


can be seen that displaced responses can occur and that the strongest displaced 

onse will be expected at an intermediate point, C in the diagram on the left. Increas 
strength of the conflicting response weakens the strongest displaced response and 

s it to be elicited by less similar stimuli, those between C and D in the diagram to 

right. Although straight lines were used in order to simplify these diagrams, 
10 shows that the deductions are not dependent upon the assumption of linearity. 


responding to one stimulus is incom- 
patible with responding to others, the 
sumulus responded to will be less simi- 
lar the stronger the inhibition involved. 
In other words, the more unhappy 
the girl’s experience with her previous 
lover, the less similar should be her 
choice of a second object. This follows 
the preceding deduction and assump- 
tion 4. 

4. If the strength of the drive moti- 
vating the direct response to the original 
stimulus is held constant, the strength 
oj a displaced response will be weaker 
than the direct response to the original 


be greater when the direct response to 
the original stimulus is prevented by the 
absence of that stimulus (provided 
other very similar stimulus objects are 
present) and progressively weaker the 
stronger the inhibition involved. This 
follows from the fact that inhibition 
weakens the response and causes the 
strongest net response to occur to dis- 
similar stimuli which are at a lower 
point on the gradient of generalization. 
Thus it can be seen that the net 
strength of the response at the point 
of strongest displacement is less on the 
right side of Figure 9. 
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Corollary: If the inhibition is strong 
enough so that the two gradients do 
not cross, no displaced response will 
occur. 

Note: A comparison of Figures 9 and 
10 shows that all of the foregoing de- 
ductions and corollaries may be derived 
equally wel’ from either the assump- 
tion that the gradient of generalization 
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should occur irrespective of whether the 
direct response was prevented by ab. 
sence or conflict. It follows from as. 
sumption 6 and may be illustrated by 
introducing a response threshold (and 
extrapolating the curves) in Figure I. 
If a response threshold is introduced 
parallel to and above the base line of 
this figure, it is obvious that the lower 
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Fic. 10. Errecr or SrrenctH or Conriictinc R&sponse uPpoON DIsPLACEMENT 
(Assuminc Tat Grapients or GENERALIZATION ArE Necative GrowTtH Curves) 


Increasing the strength of the conflicting response weakens the strength of the 


displaced responses and causes the point at which the strongest displaced response is 
elicited to be moved to stimuli which are less similar to those originally eliciting the 
direct response. Figure 9 shows that these same effects will also be produced by linear 
gradients; the only difference is that when the gradients are curvilinear the conflicting 
responses are above zero strength at the point at which strongest displacement is 


elicited. 


is linear or that it is a negative growth 
curve. 

6. If the drive motivating the direct 
response to the original stimulus is in- 
creased, the strength of all displaced 
responses will be increased. This fol- 
lows from assumption 6 and is illus- 
trated in Figure 11. 

7. If the strength of the drive moti- 
vating the direct response to the origi- 
nal stimulus is increased, it will be pos- 
sible for increasingly dissimilar stimuli 
to elicit displaced responses. This 


of the two solid curves will fall below 
this threshold before the upper one 
does. 

8. In situations in which the direct 
response to the original stimulus 1 
prevented by conflict, increasing the 
strength of the drive to the inhibited 
response will shift the point of strong- 
est displacement in the direction oj 
stimuli which are more similar to the 
original one eliciting the direct re- 
sponse. This is illustrated in Figure 
11; it is the only one of the deductions 
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lary: Increasing the drive to the 
response will shift object 

in the direction of stimuli more 
ilar to the orignal one elicitng the 
response. 
rcer to simplify the exposition, 
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and, if the curve intercepts the base line, 
moves this intercept farther out to the 
right. The second deduction will hold 
for any monotonic curves which have 
negative slopes throughout, cross only 
once, and cannot go below the base 
line of zero. The third applies to the 
same types of the second 
provided that, when the strength of 
the response to the original stimulus 


curves as 
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By raising the height of the whole gradient of generalization, increasing the 
rength of the drive motivating the inhibited response will increase the strength of 
¢ strongest displaced response and cause the points at which the strongest displaced 
esponse is ¢licited to be moved in the direction of the stimuli more similar to those 
riginally eliciting the direct response. The second of these effects is the only one of 

those illustrated in these diagrams which would not be produced by linear gradients. 


generalization gradients which were 
represented as either linear or as nega 
tive growth curves. These deductions 
are not, however, limited to the as- 
imption of these particular forms of 
gradients. Within the range of stimuli 
in the generalization gradi- 
it, deductions 1 and 4 will hold for 
rm of curve which has a nega- 

pe throughout. For all 
luctions 5, 6, and 7 will also 


1 
sucn 


] 
» Ut 


| provided that any increase in the 


noth 
igth of response produces some 
in the height of all points 


is increased, (a) if the gradient is linear 
or convex, some increase is produced 
in the height of all points and the 
point at which it intercepts the base 
line is moved out farther, and (4) if 
the gradients are concave, the amount 
of absolute increase at any point is 
some positive function of the original 
height of the curve at that point. The 
eighth deduction requires the same 
stipulations as the third but does not 
hold fer linear or convex gradients. 
A few of the implications of these 
will be briefly 


deductions disc ussed. 
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According to the first deduction, dis- which have the dynamogenic effe: 
placement caused by absence of the ap- facilitating whatever response finally 
propriate stimulus object should follow does occur, much as locking the hand 
the pattern of stimulus generalization, and pulling strongly in opposit 
with the strongest responses being to rections will facilitate the knee 
the most similar stimuli present. Ac- Such an effect of conflict has been 
cording to the second deduction, dis- ited by Miller and Stevensen (20) and 
placement caused by conflict should fol- measured by Finger (5). In the second 
low a different pattern, with the strong- place, it is possible that, when general 
est responses occurring to stimuli of an ized to a different stimulus situation 
intermediate degree of similarity. Since and probably also modified by respons 
many clinical cases are of the latter generalization, the two competing ten 
type and seem to follow that pattern, dencies may no longer be as incompat 
this difference may have been one of ible as they were in the original situa 
the factors tending to prevent investi- tion. In that case certain elements 
gators from identifying displacement the two generalized responses may sum 
with generalization. It is interesting to mate instead of conflicting. Compromise 
note that this difference is not incom- responses of this type have been d 
patible with the assumption that gen- cussed in somewhat more detail in 
eralization is the primary process in- previous article (17). 
volved. In fact, it was deduced as a 
factor which emerges from the interac- 
tion of the gradients of generalization 
of two competing responses. Tt seems possible that the gradient 
The last three deductions (6, 7, and of generalization for the inhibiting 
&) become especially important in the T¢sponse may be steeper than that « 
light of the fact that there seem to the inhibited one in some types 
be many situations in which the pre- situations but not in others. In th 
vention of the direct response to the ase one would expect displacement t 
original stimulus causes the drive moti- Occur in some types of situations bul 
vating that response to continue to ot in others. In order to predict when 
mount because the displaced responses displacement will occur, one would 
are either less efficient or completely have to know what factors are respon 
ineffective in reducing that drive. Un- sible for the relative steepness ot 
der such circumstances it will be possi- ‘wo gradients. It seems likely 
ble for the displaced response to be there are at least two such factors: (1) 
stronger than the direct one was be- learning and (2) the degree to wh 
fore its prevention caused the drive the drive involved is dependent on ex 
to mount. This is illustrated in Fig- ternal cues. 
ure II. Experiments on discrimination show 
Finally, in addition to a mounting that the steepness of gradients of gen 
drive, it seems possible that the strength eralization can be modified by learning 
of a displaced response may be ‘in- If aggression against the scapegoat 
creased by two factors of a somewhat 0t punished, this will extinguish the 
different kind. In the first place, the generalized inhibition and steepen 
conflict between the direct response gradient. Similarly, if the expression 
and the responses inhibiting it may of aggression against the scapegoat 
cause tension producing strong stimuli rewarding, this will strengthen 
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aggression and flatten that 
Under these conditions the 
steepness of the gradient of 
n could be the result ot a 
liscrimination. 
r factor influencing the rela 
mess could be the degree to 
drive motivating the response 
ent upon external cues. If the 
n is an acquired drive, such 
, of a given situation, it will be 
iost strongly aroused by the cues in 
t situation, and less strongly aroused 
similar cues. Therefore, when 
,is confronted with cues 
somewhat similar to the 
| ones, the gradient of generaliza 
ll have a double effect: it will 
ken not only the specific responses 
d (for example, withdrawal) but 
the fear motivating these responses. 
s double effect will cause the 
eth of the inhibiting response to 
off more rapidly. On the other 
|, if the drive is a primary one, 
pendent upon physiological fac- 


| 


rs, it will be less influenced by the 


sand hence its strength will be more 


the same in different stimulus 
tions. The factor of generaliza 
will operate only on the tendency 
nd and will not also affect the 
rength of motivation. Therefore, 
ver the drive motivating the di 
response to the original stimulus is 
latively less dependent upon external 
es than the one motivating the in- 
ting response, the gradient of gen- 
ation of the direct response should 
tbe as steep as that of the inhibiting 


onse. 


ION OF THE FUNCTIONAL DIFFER- 
—E BETWEEN CONSCIOUSLY AND 
\sciousLy DerermMInep BEHAVIOR 


rding to Freud, the unconscious 


unverbalized. To quote him: 
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It strikes us all at once that now we know 
what is the difference between a conscious 
and an unconscious idea. The two are not, 
as we supposed, different records of the same 


1 


content situate in different parts of th 
mind, nor yet different functional states of 
cathexis in the same part; but the conscious 
idea comprises a concrete idea plus the verbal 
idea corresponding to it, whilst the uncon 
scious idea is that of the thing alone 
Now, too, we are in a position to state pre 
cisely what it is that repression denies to the 
rejected idea in the transference neuroses 
namely, translation of the idea into words 
which are to remain attached to the obtect.” 


Thus, according to Freud, the effects 
of memory traces of events occurring 
before the age at which the child 
learned to talk are automatically uncon- 
scious. Material that once was conscious 
becomes unconscious when the verbal 
part of the response pattern is re 
pressed."” 

In man, according to stimulus-re 
sponse theory, it is primarily the verbai 
responses (with some assistance from 
other stimulus-producing responses) 
which mediate the higher mental proc- 
esses (11, 19).'' Therefore, the absence 
of these verbal responses should make 
uncensciously determined behavior less 
intelligent than that which is conscious. 
This is exactly what Freud has observed. 
The therapeutic effect of making the 


® Freud, S., The unconscious, (191 
lected Papers, Vol. IV, pp. 133-134. 

19 See also Sears (23). 

11 Saying that verbal and other stimulu 
ducing responses play an essential role in th 
higher mental processes does not deny the fact 
that the organism must possess certain greater 
capacities, the exact nature of which is still un 
known, before such responses can operate in 
this way. The anatomical locus of these verbal 
thoughts and other stimulus-producing responses 

whether they involve peripheral contractions 
of vocal cords or central activities within the 
brain—is unimportant as long as they are learned 
in the same way that saying a word 


serve as cues in the same way that hearing on 


is and can 


self say a word does. They will be called stimulus 
producing responses whenever they seem to have 
the functional properties of stimuli and to obey 


the laws of responses (19) 





/ 


unconscious conscious arises from the 
fact that conscious behavior is more in- 
telligent. 

A more thorough discussion of the 
details of this difference, the way re- 
pression is learned, and the implica- 
tions for psychotherapy is being pre- 
pared by the author in collaboration 
with John Dollard. The present discus- 
sion will be limited to the problem as 
it affects displacement. 

According to _ stimulus-response 
theory, learning to respond with highly 
distinctive names to similar stimulus 
situations should tend to lessen the 
generalization of other responses from 
one of these situations to another since 
the stimuli produced by responding 
with the distinctive name will tend to 
increase the differences in the stimulus 
patterns of the two situations. Increased 
differentiation based on this mechanism 
has been called acquired distinctiveness 
of cues (19). 

On the other hand, if the individual 


learns to respond to two quite different 
situations with the same verbal response, 
the stimuli produced by this response 
will be a common element mediating 
an increased amount of generalization 


from one situation to the other. This 
has been called_acquired equivalence of 
cues (19), or secondary generaliza- 
tion (11). 

The removal of all verbal responses 
by repression, therefore, will be ex- 
pected to have a dual effect: (1) in cases 
where similar objects or situations are 
labeled differently, repression will re- 
move the basis for acquired distinctive- 
ness and increase the amount of primary 
generalization; and (2) in cases in 
which different objects or situations are 
given the same name, repression will 
remove the basis for acquired equiva- 
lence and thus decrease the amount of 
secondary generalization. In other 
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words, there should be more primar 


and less secondary generalization in the 


unconscious. 

The function of the mechanisms | 
acquired equivalence and acquired d 
tinctiveness is to allow the pat 
based on the innate characteristics 
cues to be refined in the light of ex 
perience and thus to 
adapted to the particular conditions 
a specific environment. In the so 
life of man, the importance of thes 
mechanisms is enormously magnified 
by the influence of culture. The dis 
criminations and generalizations which 
have been found useful through ¢ 
erations of trial and error are imbedded 
in the language which is taught 
each new member of society. \For « 
ample, in our society, where discrin 
nating different stages in the ripeness 
of cocoanuts is not important, we have 
only two phrases, green and ripe cocoa 
nuts, while among the Cook Islanders 
in Polynesia, in whose economy they 
play a paramount role as a source of 
food, drink, and fiber, there are twelve 
distinctive words and phrases each 
scribing a different stage in the matur 
ity of this nut (8). Learning to | 
these words to describe the state of the 
cocoanut correctly will be expected to 
be of great assistance in subsequent 
behavior where these discriminations 
are important. 

Since socially important discrimina 
tions are facilitated by_giving differ 
names to the situations or objects which 
should be discriminated, the removal 
of these verbal responses by repression 
should interfere with the discrimination 
and allow primary generalization to « 
cur wherever the stimuli in the situa 
tions are superficially similar. [his 
generalization will be maladaptive : 
is likely to be called displacement. In 
other words there should be more dis 
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olacement in the unconscious. Freud’s 
4 servations indicate that this is exactly 
OCCUrS,4 
milarly, socially acceptable generali- 
ns are likely to be facilitated 
the habit of applying the same 
rds to those aspects of the two situ- 
ns which are functionally equiva- 
\daptive generalizations medi- 
however, not 


WoO 


in this way are, 
ferred to as displacement, but as 
cht or reasoning. They should be 
tly reduced when the verbal re- 
sponses are removed by repression. 
| The process can become more compli- 
cated when, as is usually the case, some 
erbal responses are removed and others 
remain. For example, Mr. Johnson, a 
somewhat neurotic and intensely am- 
middle-class climber 
moved into an upper-class neighbor- 
hood near the Bartletts, an upper-class 
family with whom he had previous 
contact. The Bartletts were 
the only family who gave any recogni- 


SC cial 


pivious 


business 


tion of Johnson’s arrival in the neigh- 
borhood and the whole program of 
obtaining social acceptance seemed to 
depend on them. 

But on the few occasions when the 
Bartletts invited the Johnsons over it 
was all too clear that their role was 


entertainers than of 
guests. Painful snubbing aroused fierce 
aggression, which Mr. Johnson did not 
dare express because it would com- 
pletely ruin his best chance for mobil- 
ity. The overt responses of performing 
the aggressive acts and saying the 
bitter words were therefore suppressed. 
But even saying the words to himself 
caused so much anxiety that he was 
motivated to stop saying such words 
to himself and, whenever he stopped, 
was strongly reinforced, by a drop in 
the intense anxiety which they elicited. 
Thus he became unable to say to him- 


more one of 


self that he was angry at Mr. Bartlett, 


or, in other 
2,18 


words, repressed his 
anger.’ 

One day Mr. Johnson saw the Bart- 
lett dog running across one of his newly 
planted flower beds. In addition to the 
mild aggression which the sight of an 
ordinary dog doing this would be ex- 
pected to arouse, he thought of it as the 
Bartlett dog and the mental stimulus of 
these words aroused burning anger 
which, labeled as 
anger at Bartlett. Feeling very angry, 
he picked up a large stone and threw it 
violently at the dog. 


he ywwever, Was not 


In this case Mr. Johnson’s anger was 
aroused by a verbal response, thinking 
of the Bartletts when he saw their dog. 
Since this particular verbal response 
was not repressed, it could mediate the 
generalization of anger from Mr. Bart- 
lett and his snubs to his dog. Since no 
verbal response of the type, “I am sore 
at Bartlett,” occurred, Mr. Johnson was 
not conscious of the source of the ag- 
gression. If he had said to himself, “I 
am sore at Bartlett,” throwing the large 
rock so violently at the dog would have 
seemed illogical as a result of his pre- 
vious training to respond to words 
grouped into sentences of this kind and 
unfair in the light of his social training 
to limit punishment to those labeled as 
deserving it. 

In this case it is not the single word 
as a stimulus which is crucial but rather 
the subject-verb-object relationship of 
a group of words. Though sentences 
are obviously responded to in this way, 


12 This repression was probably dependent on 
patterns which had been established during in 
fancy when his helplessness made him subject 
to stronger 

13 The description of the 
way in which repression is motivated and rein 
forced was worked out in collaboration with 
John Dollard. For experimental evidence that a 
reduction in the acquirable drive of anxicty can 
serve as a powerful reinforcing agent, sce (16). 


drives. 
stimulus-response 
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the details of how responses to patterns 
of this kind are learned have not yet 
been thoroughly studied. 

To summarize, the repression of ver- 
bal responses specifying the source of 


aggression may remove a basis for dis- 
crimination and allow the illogical gen- 
that 
aggression to be mediated by a different 
verbal response which is not repressed. 
In the illustration, displacement was 
facilitated by the fact that Mr. Johnson 
was conscious of the fact that it was the 
Bartlett dog but unconscious of the fact 
that he was angry at Mr. Bartlett. 


eralization, or displacement, of 


SUMMARY 


1. Pairs of albino rats were trained by 
trial and error to commence striking 
at each other, like they do when fight- 
ing, as soon as an electric shock was 
turned on. This behavior was reinforced 
by turning off the shock when the ani- 
mals started striking vigorously. In 
test trials they were placed in the ap- 
paratus along with a celluloid doll. 
When tested in pairs they struck at 
each other, but when no other rat was 
present, they struck at the doll. In 
psychoanalytic terms this might be de- 
scribed as displacement and in stimulus- 
response ones as generalization from 
the other rat to the doll. 

2. On the assumption that the stimu- 
lus patterns involved in the different 
drives are not completely dissimilar, it 
was deduced that a certain amount of 
generalization, or displacement, should 
occur from one drive to another. This 
deduction was confirmed by the follow- 
ing experiments: 

(a) Rats motivated by thirst and 
rewarded by water were trained to 
run down a short alley. They were 
then completely satiated on water in 
their home cages and tested in the 
alley under one of two conditions: 


Near E. 


MILLER 


hungry or not hungry. Those tested 
with the irrelevant drive of hunger 
ran faster and drank more water tha; 
those tested without it. 

(6) Hungry rats were trained x 
take the correct turn on a T-maze ip 
order to secure food and tested after 
being completely satiated away from 
the maze. Those tested with an ele 
tric shock on the maze, which lasted for 
one second irrespective of what they 
did, ran faster and made fewer errors 
than those tested without this irrele 
vant drive. The fear persisting after 
series of shocked trials caused the ex 
perimental animals to continue to run 
faster and more accurately than their 
controls. 

3. In both of the above studies, ex 
perimental extinction was observed dur 
ing a series of trials with reward pres 
ent but drive absent. When the animals 
in the first study were satiated and 
tested again after an interval of 48 
hours, spontaneous recovery was indi 
cated by an increase in the speed of 
running and iu the amount of water 
consumed. 

4. In a further analysis, the situation 
in which the direct response to the orig 
nal stimulus-object is prevented by th 
absence of that object was contrasted 
with the one in which the direct re 
sponse to the original stimulus is pre 
vented by conflict. It was shown that 
displacement would be expected in the 
latter type of situation only if the grad 
ent of generalization of the conflicting 
responses is steeper than that of the r 
sponses which they inhibit. On the basis 
of this and other stimulus-response 4 
sumptions, the following deductions 
were made: 

(a) When the direct response 
the original stimulus is prevented )y 
the absence of that stimulus, displaced 
responses will occur to other similar 
stimuli and the strongest displaced r 
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will occur to the most similar 
present. 
When the 

ginal stimulus is prevented by 


direct response to 
displaced responses can occur 
strongest displaced response 
ir to stimuli which have an in- 


’ ee 
liate degree ol 


similarity to the 
nal one 
If the relative strength of the 


increased, the 


tory response 1s 
of strongest displacement will 
in the direction of stimuli which 
¢ less similar to the original one elicit- 
g the direct response. 
d) If the strength of the drive mo- 
ing the direct response to the origi- 
stimulus is held constant, the 
strength of the displaced response will 
« weaker than the direct response to 
original stimulus would be if it 


pis 


were not prevented by absence and/or 


conflict were present. 

(e) If the strength of the drive 
motivating the direct response to the 

ginal stimulus is held constant, the 

ngth of the displaced response will 
« greater when the direct response to 

original stimulus is prevented by 
the absence of that stimulus (provided 
ther very similar stimulus objects are 
present) and progressively weaker the 
stronger the inhibition involved. 
(f) If the drive motivating the 
direct response to the original stimulus 

increased, the strength of all dis- 
will be increased. 
(Thus, if the displaced response is less 

tive than the direct one in reduc- 
ng the drive, it may continue to mount 
so that the displaced response becomes 
ger than the original direct one.) 


placed responses 


on 

(g) If the strength of the drive 
motivating the direct response to the 
riginal stimulus is increased, it will 
d¢ possible for increasingly dissimilar 


stimuli to elicit displaced responses) 


DisPLACEMENT AND S-R 
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(A) In situations in which the di 
rect response to the original stimulus is 
prevented by conflict, increasing the 
strength of the drive to that response 
will shift the point of strongest dis 
placement in the direction of stimuli 
which are more similar to the original 
one eliciting the direct response. 

5. It was deduced that the gradient 
of generalization for the conflicting re 
sponse should tend to be steeper than 
that for the direct one when: 

(a) The direct response is punished 
and the displaced one is not, and/or 

(6) The drive motivating the direct 
response to the original stimulus is 
relatively less dependent upon external 
cues than the one motivating the con 
flicting response. 

6. A 
the difference between consciously and 
unconsciously determined behavior in- 
dicated why the latter should be less 
adaptive and exhibit more displacement. 


stimulus response inalysis ol 
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THE NONMEDICAL PSYCHOTHERAPIST: 


A CRITIQUE 


AND A PROGRAM 


BENJAMIN BROI 
l 


BY 
niversity 
ie mushrooming interest in psy- 
chotherapeutic services is forcing 
basic reevaluations of professional 
netioning and interrelationships in 
ry area of psychotherapy, psychology, 


sychiatry. Historically, many 


I : 
osely related professional groups, both 


and nonmedical, have been 
engaged in the diagnosis, custody, and 
rap) of the disturbed individual, 
with important though poorly defined 
areas of common professional respon- 
sibility, and, it has often seemed, even 
hazier individual functions. 

The problems raised by this situation 
have formed a long and somewhat 
heated chapter of psychotherapeutic 
history; they demand careful formula 
tion and objective discussion. They in- 
volve such crucial issues as professional 
training, legal regulations, fees, prepara- 
tion for research, and. above all, service 
and responsibility to the public. They 
issume special relevancy at present be- 
cause of psychiatry’s new importance in 
the medical fraternity, new responsi- 
bility to an ever increasing clientele, 
and the great increase in the number of 


“) 
he 


iy” therapists. The purpose of this 
realistic evaluation of the 
history, role, and future contribution 


of the nonmedical psychotherapist. 


paper 1s a 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PsycHIATRY 


Psychiatry has moved a long way from 
its historic view of mental disease as 
due to minimal changes in brain struc- 
ture with accompanying reverberations 
in behavior and personality. Histori- 
cally, there has been steady progress 


Y 
of 
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( 
from a preoccupation with the genetic, 
physiological factors in etiology and 
therapy to an appreciation of the im 
portance of psychological and environ- 
mental factors. Today, we regard both 
the abnormal and norrnal personality 
as the complex result of physiological, 
cultural, genetic, and emotional deter 
minants; a comprehensive personality 
theory must integrate all these factors 
in a meaningful gestalt. Accordingly, 
the rational therapy of personality has 
largely shifted from being exclusively 
custodial, medicative, and brass instru- 
ment, to a dynamic consideration of en- 
vironmental manipulation and moti 
vation. 

This Protean nature of psychotherapy 
has resulted in a unique set of circum- 
stances whose implications we are only 
beginning to understand. In medicine, 
for example, there has been growing 
realization of the inadequacy of ortho- 
dox medical training for psychotherapy. 
Many psychiatrists, turning toward the 
mental sciences, have become relatively 
isolated from organic medicine as they 
realized the insufficiency of the organic 
approach toward understanding and 


helping people; on the other hand, 


medicine often seems to have regarded 
psychiatry as an upstart, threatening 
its most cherished mechanistic tradi- 
tions. Research has suffered from an 
organic bias, lack of appreciation of 
cultural factors, and the use of an in- 
appropriate biological methodology in 
what is very largely a social science. 
Concomitantly, other professions, out- 
side the biological-medical field, and 
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based largely on the social sciences, 
have been forced to assume important 
clinical and therapeutic responsibilities. 
Personality science and therapy cannot 
be confined to the medical since it in 
volves every aspect of human behavior; 
to expect such delimitation would be 
similar to demanding that education 
become medical since it too has an im 
portant therapeutic function. As we 
shall see, psychotherapy not only has 
points of definite overlap with medi 
cine but its unique aspect as well. Many 
of the problems involved are relatively 
independent of the organic and involve 
social factors. Generally, it might be 
said that the tradition of healing as 
belonging to medicine relates more to 
the organic and the individual than to 
the psychological and cultural. 

The contributions of “lay” workers, 
regardless of their professional labels, 
are too well known to need extensive 
documentation. We might mention, 
however, Rogers, Towle, and Moore in 
therapy; Taft, Klein, and Anna Freud 
in the treatment of children; Rank, 
Sachs, Reik, and Fromm in_ psyche 
analysis; and Maier, Benedict, Mead, 
and Lewin in research and theory. We 
cannot regard an individual who is a 
layman—i.e., untraiiied—with respect 
to one area as necessarily a layman in 
all others. In medicine, the word has 
been used generically to include all 
those without medical degrees regard 
less of their field and level of skill. 
While such people are indeed “lay” in 
the medical area they are often as well 
trained as the psychiatrist—not to say 
the nonpsychiatric physician—in the 
psychological domain. Thus, Freud (6) 
has said: 

It may develop that in connection with 
psychoanalysis, people in need of treatment 
are not sick people, in the broad meaning of 
the term; laymen not always to be considered 
laymen, nor physicians what physicians are 


generally supposed to be. 


Elsewhere, he remarks (5): 


In fact, a who has not 


through a special training is, in spite of } 


physician 


diploma, a layman in analysis, and a no 
physician who has been suitably trained ¢, 
with occasional reference to a physician e 


carry out the analytic treatment 


necuroses. 


To avoid these semantic difficult; 
it might be well to introduce a new 
term, such as “psychoclinician,” under 
standing it as relevant only tor ti 
purpose of this paper. In no sens 
this particular term regarded as cru 
cial to the discussion; the important 
point is that this label, for want of any 
other, is used to designate those pri 
fessionals with other than a 
degree performing diagnosis, treatment, 
and research in mental disease. A term 
such as this might help to elimina 
the largely artificial distinctions bx 
tween, say, psychologists, social workers, 
and criminologists, if they are perform 
ing the same function. 

The nonmedical, therapeutic profes 
sions show sharp contrasts in the degre« 
of their independence from medicine 
and ability to assume full clinical re 
sponsibility. Psychiatric nursing, hydro 
therapy, and physiotherapy, for ex 
ample, have operated exclusively unde: 
the aegis of the physician and with 
severely delimited techniques; they are 
considered special adjuvant technolo 
gies rather than independent profes 
sions. On the other hand, the clergy 
and, to some extent, teachers have as 
sumed completely independent thera 
peutic functions far antedating that of 
medicine. Because of general social ac 
ceptance of their role, their professional 
status and right to practice have never 
been attacked in spite of radically dif 


medical 


ferent methodologies and vocabularies. 
Recently many teachers and religious 


have acquired psychiatric 


Expanding the clinical 


workers 
orientations. 
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both the teacher and 


the most 


tions ot 
is one ol 


ie tasks of the future. 


important 
However, 
their therapeutic tasks are only 
ts to their spiritual and educa 
mission, it 1s very unlikely that 
rs and religious workers, like the 
psychiatric technologies, will 
assume a function re 
full clinical training. 
have often treated 
ipeutic hour as a 
uum distinct from the patient’s more 
| activities and problems; psycho 
apart 


clinical 


the 
self-contained 


wcoians 


cannot exist, however, 


pervasive influence of the 

| environment. The reciprocal re 
tionship between the social milieu and 
mental hygiene is slowly being trans 
therapeutically 
directed like 
Fromm and Horney are beginning to 
egard society as an important factor 

mental health. Social insurance 


workers, adult educators, social hygien- 


ted into reciprocal, 


activities. Clinicians 


sts, economists, the entire welfare and 
planning field are undertaking psycho 
rapeutic objectives of fundamental 
significance although distinctly ourside 
medical field. The organization of 
prisons, schools, housing projects, and 
hospitals along broadly psychothera 
peutic principles is already an actuality, 
and one to which psychoclinicians can 
expected to contribute increasingly. 
s not difficult to visualize the time 
n application of personality science 
will be as important to political science 

$18 Statistics (1 2), 

The psychotherapeutic implications of 
social phenomena have been realized 
turther in the fields of criminology and 
ndustrial counseling than in any other. 
\ growing group of sociologists, parole 


. | . 
vorkers, and penologists, such as Shaw, 


Lindner, and Glueck, have done pioneer 
little 
rvision in what is increasingly re- 


work with psychiatric 
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field. 
Criminologists and psychiatrists have 


garded as a vital therapeutic 
much to gain from an exchange of skills 
and training. Industry realized the re 
lation of mental health to productivity 
and plant morale shortly after World 
War I. With and without psychiatric 
assistance, nonmedical 
made extremely important 
tions. Commenting on the work of 
Roethlisberger and Dixon at the Haw 
thornden Plant of the Western Elec 
tric Corporation, Dr. Thomas Rennie 
et al (18) of the National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene say: 


workers have 


contribu 


The contribution of this group to mental 
hygiene has won the praise of psychiatrists 
their as required 
personnel 
their 
industry 


who recommend findings 


reading for managers and for 


members of own profession who are 


prac ticing in 


It is clear that psychiatry’s eventual 
goal of “therapy for all humanity” can 
be met only by the expanding clinical 
education of the aforementioned groups. 
Since their work, in large part, is at 
the mental before 
symptoms have become acute and ir 
reversible, they assume prophylactic 
functions as well as directly therapeutic 


sources of disease 


ones. However, most of their work will 
be in the area of environmental manipu- 
lation and situational problems. In the 
field itself we must consider 
analysts, social 


clinical 
the lay 


psychologists. 


workers, and 


Lay ANALYsIS 


In 1938, after a period of heated dis- 
cussion, American psychoanalytica! in 
stitutes ended the training of lay ana 
What Ferenczi (4) called the 


exaggerated fears and suspicions of the 


lysts. 


medical profession seems to have been 
unique to this country; on the conti 
nent and in England candidates .con 
tinue to be accepted on the basis of ap 
titude and personality for analytic work 
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rather than facility in neurology and 
physical diagnosis. Perhaps it might be 
well to let acknowledged authoritites 
speak for themselves. Freud seems to 
have seen important advantages in non- 
medical people and accepted them as 
analysts from a very early period. His 
book, The Problem of Lay Analysis, is a 
classic statement of the psychoclinician’s 
position and the handicaps under which 
the physician comes to psychoanalytic 
training. 
The nonmedical analyst (6) 

is able to treat neurotic disturbances, and 
will . . . be able to achieve all that may be 
expected of this therapy It does not 
matter whether the patient be analyzed by 
a physician or a layman . . . It is much more 
important for the patient that the analyst 
possess those personal qualities which invite 
full confidence, and that he has that knowl 
edge and experience which alone qualify 
him to apply psychoanalysis. 


The problem of differential diagnosis 
is solved by a physician’s screening of 
every patient for the possibility of or- 
ganic disease. 

As soon as the physician has ascertained 
this he may safely leave the treatment to the 
lay analyst . . . Thanks to this close coopera- 
tion between the medically trained and non- 
trained members errors almost never occur. 


This is essentially the same procedure 
followed by medical analysts. 

There is a rule that even a medically 
trained analyst, running across such dubious 
symptoms in the course of the treatment, is 
not to depend on his own judgment, but to 
consult some colleague, preferably a specialist 
of internal diseases. 


Without a doubt, the medical pre- 
requisite to analytical training has 
seriously limited the number of practi- 
tioners and, therefore, the social useful- 
ness of psychoanalytical therapy. For 
physicians, the combination of medical 
and analytical training runs to about 
twelve years, an expenditure of time 


and energy few students can afford. 
As Freud (6) says, 


Most of the subjects, however, belonging 
to medical training will not be of any 
to him, and although all this knowledge ; 
highly valuable for those who need 
would not assist the analyst to underst 
a neurotic condition nor to alleviate ir 


Similarly, Herman Nunberg (16), 
experienced medical analyst, said: 


The modern physician, engrossed wit 
an infinity of technical remedies at 
sick bed, has no comprehension of 
mental life of his patients. Similarly th 
medical psychoanalyst has little idea | 
to set about dealing with the organi 
troubles of patients. If a person with 
ganic trouble wanders accidentally int 
my consulting room I feel myself embar 
rassed and seek to get rid of him as soon 
as possible. 


Furthermore, the mechanistic, anti 
psychological attitude of the medical 
school is usually inimical to the study 
and treatment of mental abnormalities. 


As Freud (6) said: 


If medical training would only deny 
information to the student in the field of 
neuroses, this would be tolerable. But 
medical training is doing more. It implants 
into the young student an incorrect and 
harmful point of view. Physicians, whose 
interest for psychological facts has not 
been awakened, have naturally a tendency 
of making little of such facts, going even 
so far as to decry them as unscientific. Con 
ditions of neurotic character are hardly 
ever taken seriously by them, while their 
lack of knowledge serves to breed disre 
spect for psychological research. 


Perhaps most important, medical edu- 
cation provides no secure foundation in 
normal psychology, sociology, anthro- 


pology, and social science research 
methods. The physician rarely is able 
to assess socio-economic factors, or eval- 
uate social research. He is better trained 
to undertake directly manipulative 
laboratory research in chemistry of 
physiology than to conduct investiga- 
tions in personality and psychotherap) 
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-equiring the use of highly specialized 

req : i 

nceptual tools such as statistics and 

:ppropriate experimental design. As Dr. 

Henry Murray (15) says, 

The standards which he was taught to use 
ling with physical disease are insufh 
And so like some accomplished phy- 

- who become childishly uncritical when 
egin speculating about religion, many 
shvsicians lose their heads when they 
psychologic phe 
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Recently there has been encouraging 
evidence (9) that the preparation of 
amedical analysts is being seriously 
nsidered. It an inevitable 

if psychoanalysis is to advance as 
nce or become a practical thera- 
technique. We are being forced 

gree with Freud (5): “We can no 
longer restrict the practice of psycho- 
analysis to physicians, and exclude lay 


seems 


men trom it. 


Tue Curnicat TEAM 


The clinical team approach has at- 


tempted to utilize the psychologist and 


social worker under the aegis of the 
psychiatrist by the itemization of spe- 
cific duties for each team member. In 
spite of widespread lip service to the 
and semi-official status, it 
has been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. The rigid or- 
ganization of the psychiatric clinic into 
the team hierarchy has meant only 
woidance of the real therapeutic issue 
by an apparently logical compartment- 
alization and division of labor. Prac- 
tically, it has been abandoned simply 
because it has not worked. As early as 
1939 Dr. Lawson Lowrey (14), for 
example, noted that the trend in therapy 
was for each member of the threefold 
team to utilize methods of the others. 
“The fields were not mutually exclusive 

the selection of the particular 
worker was dependent on such minor 


team idea 
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factors as availability, sex, personality.” 
Because of the shortage of psychiatrists 
he saw a trend toward the nonmedical 
team members operating in their own 
agencies and generally assuming an in- 
creasingly independent function. Events 
since then have clearly testified to the 
accuracy of his predictions. 

Social workers and psychologists have 
done clinical work since the early °20’s 
and have frequently carried a_thera- 
peutic case load under the supervision 
of the physician. For the part, 
however, their therapeutic duties have 


most 


been secondary to special responsibilities 
the rather mythical 
In spite of this, there 


as members of 
clinical 
seems to be a somewhat puzzled recog- 
nition of their value as therapists though 
little willingness actually to train them 
as such. The American Journal of 

(25), 


team. 


Orthopsychiatry says editorially 
for example: 

One problem has to do with lay analysis 
and a variety of types of therapy done by 
psychologists, social workers, and others 
with no psychiatric consultation or super 
vision . . . While we are generally opposed 
to unsupervised lay psychotherapy of any 
type, probably everyone would agree that 
Anna Freud, were she interested, would 
be thoroughly eligible for membership. 
And no one who has worked in clinics 
can possibly deny that the non-medical 
members make expert psychothera- 
pists. In fact it must be admitted that the 
usual formal training of the psychiatrist 
does not equip him to do psychotherapy. 


Their demonstrated ability to perform 
a genuine therapeutic function means 
that the psychologist and social worker 
will probably form the bulk of the 
future psychoclinical profession. 


SoctaL Work 


Athough the youngest member of 
the clinical team, social work’s lasting 
contribution in a variety of settings has 
been widely recognized; medicine has 
probably accepted it more readily than 
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any other psychoclinical group. In 
terms of intensive supervision, varied 
contact with many types of people, and 
organization of a professional curricu- 
lum, it can provide important lessons 
for psychiatry itself. Generally, it has 
progressed from an exclusive concern 
with environmental manipulation to in- 
clusion of a direct therapeutic role. 
There seems to be, however, consider- 
able confusion among both 
workers and psychiatrists as to both the 
nature and depth of the therapy it can 
properly perform. Thus Dr. Nathan 
Ackerman (1) says: 


social 


One [erroneous conception] is the ten- 
dency to orient psychotherapy dispropor- 
tionally to the qualities of the therapist 
rather than primarily those of the patient 

, [A social worker] presented this 
challenge to me: “What's the difference 
between case work therapy and psychiatric 
therapy? Where does case work end and 
psychotherapy begin?” I was puzzied by 
these questions and try as I might, I could 
make no sense out of them. Since the 
child’s personality showed an_ intrinsic 
disturbance, I had assumed that what we 
were discussing was psychotherapy. Yet, 
these to imply either 
that case work therapy was not psycho 
therapy or that it was an altogether dis 
tinct branch of psychotherapy. If the child’s 
intrinsic need was for psychotherapy how 
would the treatment be anything else, or 
even be called by another name? Today, 
I can make no more sense of these ques- 
tions than when they were first put to 
me .. . [Therapeutic formulations are 
the same] regardless of whether the 
therapist is psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, 
social worker, priest, or philosopher 


questions seemed 


The social worker’s insecurity in re- 
lation to his therapeutic job occasionally 
leads him to a sort of professional 
schizophrenia. One prominent profes- 
sor of social work (21), for example, 
cites the “cases of Doris Carey and Celia 
Campagna”: 

Both cases present definite psychopathology. 
With Doris the social worker functions as 
a social worker, with Celia she performs 
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the functions of a psychiatrist and 
responsibility for the case which 
not normally carry 


Obviously confusion in job definir 
means confused training and eventy 
confusion for the client. 

Social work’s historical developmen: 
is probably largely responsible for this 
state of affairs. Evolving from han 
maidenship to the physician and anal 
gous to nursing, it has been unable | 
formulate either an independent p: 
fessional role or its basis in an independ 
ent research area. Training consists 
of a potpourri of material from other 
fields, budgets, administrative detail 
and the like, and eventually watered 
down adaptations of psychiatric met! 
ods. Even experienced _ psychiatric 
social workers spend a great deal of 
time in peripheral duties such as record 
keeping or the performance of other 
semiclerical work. Training in scier 
tific method on any meaningful lev 
is absent; on the other hand, a more or 
less implicit acceptance of current ps) 
chiatric dogma is fostered. Individually 
and professionally, social workers ck 
pend on other fields for ultimate 
proval and scientific advancement. P 
haps social workers have been able ' 
accept this professional dependence ix 
cause the large majority are women 
and such a relationship has been 
keeping with their cultural role. 

In terms of technical training soci 
work has the shortest road to travel ' 


torn 


real psychoclinical maturity. The to 
dation in terms of interest in peop 
supervised curriculum, and professional 
standards are already present. A b 
orientation in scientific method 
ability to function independently 
the only additional requirements. 


CurnicaL PsycHo.ocy 


Clinical psychology is probably gr 
ing more rapidly than any other pi 


nr 





the ps 


ttem} 
Emph 


to the 


resear( 


ton 


trainis 
sonal 


{ utsid 


THe NonMEDICAL 


(19). The Veterans Adminis- 
and United States Public Health 
» have embarked on important 


SeTVIce : 
supporting the 


financially 
ining of hundreds of psychologists 
. both diagnosis and therapy. Im- 
oressed by their abilities during the war, 
aders in psychiatry and medicine have 
ned a new respect for the services 
the psychologist. Psychologists are 


programs 


<aping from the narrow confines of 
psychometric technician to recog- 
n as full-fledged clinicians and 
However, the important contribu- 
ns of psychologists seem to have been 
de by virtue of personal interest and 
lity rather than organized profes- 
training. Academic psychologi- 
yartments are far behind the other 
linical professions in the preparation 
f their clinical students; at the moment 
some even seem to resent the progress 
f clinical psychology as unscientific 
unduly remunerative. Too often 
linical work has been a three- or four- 
course adjunct to the usual academic 
training in learning theory or statistical 
method; much of the course work it- 
slf has little or no relevancy to dealing 
Clinical courses have 
fen been thrown together by instruc- 
tors with little interest or experience in 
the psychoclinical field, and rarely is an 
ttempt made to teach psychotherapy. 
Emphasis has been placed on method 
to the exclusion of meaningfulness to 
such an extent that much psychological 
research is a model of the “investiga- 
tion into the trivial.” There has been 
more work on, say, maze behavior in 
rats than emotional problems in men. 
Actual clinical experience and formal 
training and supervision in interper- 
sonal relationships have hardly existed 
outside the mechanics of psychometric 
te It is entirely possible for the 
this 


with people. 


student to avoid even meager 
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training, and after obtaining his de- 
gree to be employed as a clinical psy- 
chologist. We must that 
academic psychology characteristically 
has utilized careful scientific procedures 
for picayune problems. Clinical psy- 
chology must either reconstruct the 
present academic setup or build an en- 
tirely new one. 

If this brief survey has been severely 
critical, it is because the public welfare 
requires that present inadequacies in 
education be pointed out and corrected. 
Lay analysis can contribute many fruit- 
ful concepts, social work, curriculum 
and supervisory methods, and clinical 


conclude 


psychology, the basic prerequisites of 
methodology and experimentation. 


Tue Neep ror PsycHOTHERAPY 


To these ideological-historical reasons 
for the creation of a nonmedical psycho- 
therapeutic profession we must add 
psychiatry’s patent failure to meet the 
demand for therapeutic help. The 
shortage of psychiatric personnel on 
even a custodial, not to say therapeutic, 
level has been too well advertised in 
the Sunday supplements to need ex- 
tensive documentation. Citing the 
United States Public Health Service 
figures, Dr. Alan Gregg (7) of the 
Rockefeller Foundation touches on the 
magnitude of the problem when he 
says: 
every 20 in the United 
States will at some time of his life be in 
hospital for mental and another 
child in the same 20 will at some time be 
psychiatrically disabled but not hospitalized. 
There are probably 6,000,000 feeble-minded 
persons of all grades in the United States, 
at large in the population, 100,000 
alcoholics and drug addicts, between 800, 
ooo and a million mentally diseased, and 


One child in 


disease, 


80-95 


400,000 epileptics 


To these must be added the thousands 
of delinquents and criminals, and the 
millions of discontented workers, un 
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happy husbands and wives, and con- 
fused young people who offer the best 
prognosis for therapy and yet have the 
poorest treatment resources. It is doubt- 
ful whether 2 per cent are actually re- 
ceiving professional help of any kind. 
The State Charities Aid Association 
(22) of New York—a city with out- 
standing therapeutic facilities — esti- 
mates that only 5 per cent of the 
veterans needing treatment were actu- 
ally getting it. 

Medicine itself can offer no more 
than a token solution. “The total mem- 
bership of the American Psychiatric 
Association in 1945 is 3387 of which 
only 2919 are active members and 
fellows” (22). Nor can we realistically 
anticipate an adequate increase in the 
number of psychiatrists. Dr. Lawrence 
Kubie (11) makes the following ap- 
praisal of the situation: 


We also know that the entire American 
organization for medical education, that is 
training both for general physicians and 
for specialists, turns out about 75 psychia- 
trists a year, which is just about enough to 
take care of the annual retirement of 
psychiatrists from practice because of ill- 
ness, old age, and death. Thus it is true 
that we are barely keeping up with our- 
selves. Therefore to say that we can leave 
it to the medical profession to take care 
of this whole area of human need is not 
being honest. 


Dr. Thomas Rennie (17) somewhat 


optimistically estimates that ideally 
10,000 well trained psychiatrists can be 
prepared in the next decade. Even if 
this difficult goal is attained, it is ques- 
tionable whether the need will be met. 
The Hershey Conference on Psychia- 
tric Rehabilitation. (24) points out that 
the need for psychological help is at 
least as great as the need for medical 
help. There are 185,000 physicians prac- 
ticing in this country. Dismissing the 
fact that psychological treatrnent usually 
requires more time than organic, there 


is thus every indication that the p 
for psychotherapy is far beyond w! 
10,000 psychiatrists could provide 
would be foolhardy to estimate the ex 
requirements but there is no quest 
that medicine itself cannot meet 
psychotherapeutic demand. 

Moreover, psychiatrists themselves 
are realizing that even these limited 
numbers are not receiving satisfactor 
training. The Hershey Conference (2; 
says, 

While to qualify as a psychiatrist unde; 
the requirements of the American Board 
Psychiatry and Neurology a man must spend 
at least three years in exposing himself : 
psychiatric experience im any one of 102 a 
proved hospitals, there is in fact, no standard 
ized course of training and much of wi 
passes for training is educationally 
quate. 


Poor education has inevitably left its 
mark on many men in the field. Not 
quite comfortable with psychological 
concepts and techniques, many psychia- 
trists tend to handle their patients by 
methods analogous to those of organic 
medicine. An aggressive probing of 
the patient’s history is often regarded 
as treatment, or naive reliance may be 
placed on common-sense lectures and 
admonishments. Since a medical degree 
is the only legal requirement for the 
practice of psychiatry, regardless of ap- 
titude and personality, all too many 
practitioners confirm the popular stereo- 
type of the psychiatrist. Without 
doubt the majority of psychiatrists are 
primarily custodial doctors, adminis- 
trators, and neurologists. Dr. Roy 
Grinker (8) has estimated that there 
are actually only from 400 to 500 com- 
petent psychotherapists in the country; 
more optimistically, Dr. Rennie (17) 
estimates that of the 3000 psychiatrists 
in the armed forces “not over %3 cal 
be considered competently trained . 
Psychiatry’s willingness to consider 
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problems realistically might well 
as a model to related professions. 
n of the medical curriculum 
| the mental sciences and psychia 
medical 


ntations tor 


and the general practitioner 


every 


been considered as necessary re 
Obviously, such a program can- 
to make qualified therapists 
ny surgeons and E.N.T. men, for 
le, or general practitioners beset 
problems of an ever expanding 
medicine. The widespread be- 
tat any physician can assume a 
sychotherapeutic load after a few 
weeks orientation seems to be based on 
halo effect overestimation of the 
average doctor’s preparation and a de- 
oreciation of the difficulties of the field 
itself. At the Hershey Conference (24), 
Dr. Rennie said in this connection: 


1 
ave 


j 


uu would be surprised how many doctors 
even psychiatrists, feel that a social 
lady bountiful who carries 
her a basket of food for the 
indeed they don’t know what their 
| agencies have for them .. . in the way 
If Let us bear in mind that the 
doctor knows nething about our 
thly technical language, that he is scared 
t, that it means nothing to him, and that 
must translate our technical terms into 
nguage that is literally everyday language 
der to reach the average doctor. 


is a 
nd with 


Brief psychiatric training can equip the 
average practitioner only for a diag- 
nostic and ameliorative job and thus, in 
1 sense, intensify the therapeutic prob- 
lem by uncovering more cases requiring 
specialized care. Psychotherapy cannot 
be practiced, ethically and professionally, 
via a short course any more than can 
surgery. 

Dentistry offers a striking precedent 
for the creation of a therapeutic pro- 
tession in the closest educational and 
rofessional liaison with medicine yet 
with an independent therapeutic and 
research role. For medicine to assume 


De, : . 
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psychotherapeutic duties is equivalent 
assumption .of dental practice. 
Physicians in any significant numbers 
cannot be expected to add to the bur- 


to its 


dens of a long training, crowded cur- 
riculum, and busy practice. The public 
cannot be expected to wait indefinitely 
before turning to quacks. The future 
demands the new psychoclinical pro- 
fession. 


A PsyYcHOocLINICAL TRAINING PRoGRAM 


Several universities (e.g., 2) already 
have taken steps to improve clinical 
training, and many more now could 
launch psychoclinical professional 
schools by reorganization of existing 
personnel and facilities in pertinent 
fields, and the addition of experienced 
clinicians as staff members. Planners 
of the new program must be ready to 
attempt new departures in the light of 
the best existing knowledge, and be 
willing to reevaluate and modify the 
curriculum as knowledge increases 
and conditions change. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
psychological journals have devoted 
much space to the discussion of training 
curricula. One proposal (23), offered in 
1945 by a joint subcommittee of the 
APA and the AAAP, has had much 
influence and now serves as a guide 
for the extensive V.A. training program 
in clinical psychology (26). Official 
steps are being taken for the continu- 
ing consideration of the whole prob- 
lem by the APA’s Committee on Train- 
ing in Clinical Psychology, headed by 
Dr. David Shakow. Other valuable 
suggestions can be gained from such 
fields as social work and medicine. All 
of these sources emphasize the impor- 
tance of building training around actual 
experience and the need for careful in- 
dividual supervision of students in their 
internship experience. Many essential 
skills, such as observational techniques, 
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scientific attitudes, and operational un- 
derstanding of rough therapeutic gen- 
eralizations cannot be entirely commu- 
nicated on the verbal level. It is vital, 
then, to have a staff adequate for per- 
sonal attention to the students. The 
importance of personality in the psycho- 
demands 
expert 


clinician’s armamentarium 
that the afforded 
evaluation of his individual character- 
istics and their effect on his work. The 
instructors must be sufficiently familiar 


trainee be 


with their students to be able to recom- 
mend measures for the maintenance of 
suitable personality standards, including 
therapy, and, when necessary, the elimi- 
nation of misfits. 

Close contact with students and their 
adaptation to real problems—research, 
diagnostic, therapeutic—affords a far 
better measure of competence than do 
answers to test questions. It makes 
study groups and 


possible genuine 
minimizes the need for dependence on 


written examinations. 
student opportunity to enter into active 
discussion encourages him to reexamine 
his ideas more intensively. If laboratory 
and clinical programs are purposefully 
integrated with the study group topics, 
the student’s acquisition of his factual 
background can grow out of questions 
arising in his experience, and is more 
likely to result in increased professional 
skill. Having acquired a general orien- 
tation in scientific method, for example, 
he can deepen his understanding and 
learn specific research techniques by 
actual work, in clinic and study group, 
on problems that challenge him. 

There is agreement that a 
program should include close associa- 
tion between students and faculty, be- 
tween clinic and class, from the outset. 
Related courses in different fields should 


Allowing each 


sound 


GREY 


be integrated both temporally and jp 
the material they cover. These prin- 
ciples would be emphasized increasing); 
as the student advances in his trainino 
He would proceed from specific course: 
involving the mastery of factual m 
terial to small, intensive groups con 
cerned with particular problems, 
whether or not they cut across trad 
tional academic boundaries. An in 
gral part of this progression would be 
the increasing amount of time spent 
the clinic. 

The prime criterion of course content 
is its usefulness to the psychoclinician 
in the performance of his functions 
Obviously, it is not possible to present 
a curriculum here in any final form, but 
certain general areas have been sug 
gested. It would include material from 
cultural anthropology and _ sociology, 
for an understanding of the range of 
human living patterns and the relation- 
ship of such patterns to personality. 
In the important area of psychodyna 
mics, current theories would be exam 
ined in relation to each other and to the 
factual evidence. This does not mean 
the typical course or two in “personal- 
ity” or “social psychology” but intensive 
study geared to people who must rel) 
on it in dealing with serious problems. 
While their shortcomings should be 
understood, theories useful in thera 
peutic work deserve very careful con- 
sideration. 

For the evaluation of facts and hy 
potheses, and the scientific advancement 
of their profession, students need train 
ing in research methods. Education in 
this field must include a basic under 
standing of the logic of scientific 
method and its specific applications to 
clinical problems. The course material 
should include laboratory experiments 
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nt to the field: word association, 


nen 
frustration, the systematic 


nvypne SIS, 
records, autobiog- 


vf therapy 

raphies, anthropological observations, 
pinion polls and psychometric tests. 
would involve the learning of statis- 
ind other techniques, insofar as 

they are appropriate to such data. With 


a subject matter so vast, complex, and 


mirins 
requiring 


special methods of its own, 

e is no excuse for confining research 
projects to esoteric perceptual phenom- 
ena or the history and description of 
social work agencies. 

In the clinic the student should have 
opportunity to understand the normal 
as well as the abnormal. ‘He needs to 
follow cases over a period of time and 
to get a thorough familiarity with their 
behavior in diagnosis, therapy, and out- 
side the clinic. In addition, he should 
be impressed with the idea—which 
nsychoclinicians have been known to 
forget-—that patients are people and 
cannot be abused for the personal curi- 
osity or satisfaction of the clinician. 

finds 
body 


no 
and 
the one 


medical research 


between 


Current 
neat dichotomy 
mind; those who deal with 
must know something about the other. 
There is every indication that diagnostic 
nd therapeutic competence calls for 
familiarity with both psychological and 
organic factors. This point has been 
raised to prove the psychoclinician un- 
qualified to undertake independent ‘re 
sponsibility. Often it is forgotten that 
the argument is a two-edged sword. 
There is as much danger when a psy- 
chiatrically naive physician deals with 
psychopathological problems without 
supervision as when the psychoclinician 
is faced with an organic case. Ironi- 
cally, the former is legally sanctioned, 
whereas the latter has been used as a 
basis for discouraging the psychoclini- 
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cian. As has been indicated, to keep him 
from professional practice as a therapist 
would mean forcing patients to go with- 
out qualified help. 

Actually there is a far better answer 
to the problem, along lines suggested 
by leaders in psychiatry. They feel that, 
if the psychiatrist needs orientation in 
the social sciences, it should be given to 
him; if the general practitioner needs 
some knowledge of psychopathology, he 
should have it. Similarly, if the psycho- 
clinician must have some understanding 
of the organic, it should be made avail 
able to him. For his purposes, he does 
not need a complete medical training 
or even the major part of one; nor is 
this an argument for the psychoclinician 
as a second-class doctor. To practice 
medicine one must attend medical 
school. However, the psychoclinician 
should have a general background in 
physiology, with emphasis on those as 
pects most relevant to psychological be- 
He needs general familiarity 
the 


havior. 
with medical terminology and 
leading characteristics of disease entities 
communication with medical 
He have 
enough understanding of the difference 
between organic and_ psychological 
signs so that he avoids gross errors, and 
refers medical problems to appropriate 
specialists. Dentists can acquire such 
skills in an area where the overlapping 
is far closer and more difficult to evalv 


so that 


people is possible. should 


ate, and nurses are able to get a work 
ing grasp of clinical medicine. The 
psychoclinician does not undertake 
organic treatment, or even differential 
diagnosis of organic symptoms. He 


should have enough familiarity with the 


organic to screen out medical cases and 
refer them to appropriate practitioners. 
This would require training in. phy- 
siology especially designed for him, and 
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clinical experience under medical super 
vision in determining whether particu- 
lar cases require further study by a 
physician. Along these lines, Dr. Law- 
rence Kubie (12) quotes a suggestion 
made to him by Dr. Carl Binger, to 
the effect that 


there should be a new doctorate in 
psychotherapy or in medical psychology: and 
that those who held this doctorate would be 
in two groups: 1) those with an M.D. and 
2) those without an M.D. but who had been 
through a partial medical curriculum in 
medical schools and teaching hospitals to 
give them of the medical 
curriculum which are essential for psycho 


therapy. 


those elements 


Consideration of the public welfare 
indicates another innovation: the main- 
tenance of uniformly adequate profes- 
sional standards. This requires a sys- 
tem of licensing, legally enforced. Some 
steps already have been taken in this 
direction (3, 10), but the professional 


school itself can wield a great influence. 
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For example, while fulfillment 
thorough and carefully supervised 
gram merits the doctorate, no interm 
diate degree, such as the M.A. shoy 
be granted to encourage the acceptan 
of those not completely qualified. 
To kind of tra ni 


urged in this paper, an outline of 


illustrate the 
psychoclinical curriculum is presented 
below. It incorporates some features o 
other proposals with similar objectives 
Obviously it is not intended as final 
but as a more specific indication 
suggestions in the discussion above 
The issue today is not whether we 
are to have a psychoclinical profession 
Nonmedical people are performing su 
a function now, and will continue to & 
so in greater numbers as the demand 
for them The real 
whether to continue to recruit and train 


grows. issue 15 
the psychoclinician in an outmoded 
fashion or to recognize the reality situ: 
tion and take steps to educate genuinely 
professional people. 


A PSYCHOCLINICAL CURRICULUM 


Srupy AREA 


First 


Anthropology and sociology: the be- 
havior of the individual, in a variety of 
cultures, including our own. 


Genetic psychology: research and theo- 
retical material on the psychological de- 
velopment of the human being in rela- 
tion to A above. 


General physiology: the understanding 
of the human being as a total organism, 
including development, environmental 
effects etc., in relation to A and B above. 


Therapy Seminar: implications of above 
material to therapy, discussed on a 
genera! level. 


LABORATORY AND CLINICS 


Year 


General introduction to methods of soci 
research: participant 
Observation of individuals from vario 
social milieux. Observation of 


groups through one-way screen, ct 


observation, et 


Observation of children at various stages 
development; pertinent laboratory 
periments, etc. 


Personal therapy for the student, ¢.g., psych 
analysis. (9, 20). 
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Second Year 


ind abnormal psychology: psy 
s, psychopathology; study of 
ries, sociological and psycho 
ir interrelations and implica 
iliarity with current concepts 


h data in diagnosis and 


stology: the organic diseases 
ir symptoms; their distinction 
ychological syndromes described 
methods: general orientation in 
method. Introduction to basic 


nd approaches directly applicable 


cal research; evaluation of socio 
11 and anthropological methods ob 
d previous year and of diagnostic 


sin A and B above. 


Familiarization with various diagnostic tech 


niques; the counseling interview, casi 
history, projective tests and psycho 
metrics. 


Familiarization with actual cases of organi 


diseases, especially those related to psy 
chological field. Attempt to perform 
screening diagnosis, in connection with 
psychological Projects in 
evaluation of diagnostic techniques used 
above, their implication, etc. 


diagnosis. 


Third Year 


jynamics: personality _ theories, 
lation to therapeutic techniques; 
; of therapy and their implications, 


| to previous diagnostic experience, 
methods: the projective tests, 
hach, etc., psychodrama, etc., mis- 


us techniques, consultation con 


methods: Examination of im 


nt studies and of work of students. 


Fourth 


inars and conferences on prob 
interest to the student. Special 
for particular interests, research 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALOGUE OF FEAR FROM A SENSE OF 
HELPLESSNESS 


BY O. H. 


MOWRER anv PETER VIEK 


Harvard University 


-AINFUL stimulus never seems so 

objectionable if one knows how 

to terminate it as it does if one 
has no control over it. Presumably the 
reason for this is that in the one case 
one’s discomfort consists almost solely of 
the primary drive of pain, whereas in the 
other case there is the same element of 
pain but to this is added a fear that the 
pain may persist indefinitely. In a situ- 
ation in which the pain can be termi- 
nated at will, there is presumably little 
or no admixture of such fear. 

One of the commonest yet most dra- 
matic illustrations of this phenomenon is 
the relief experienced when a physician 

onsulted. One is ill and suffering 
from pain and inconvenience. The 
physician arrives, diagnoses the difh- 
culty, prescribes treatment, and _ inti- 
mates that in a day or two one will be 
quite hale again. It is unlikely that the 
examination or the ensuing exchange 

f words has altered the physical condi- 

n of the patient in the least; yet he 

kely to “feel a lot better” as a re- 
sult of the doctor’s call. What obviously 
happens in such instances is that initially 
the patient’s physical suffering is com- 
ited by concern lest his suffering 
tinue indefinitely or perhaps grow 
After a reassuring diagnosis, this 

rn abates; and if, subsequently, 
same ailment recurs, one can predict 

it will arouse less apprehension 

han it did originally (provided, of 
course, that the physician’s reassurances 
were valid and his treatment effective). 

Obvious! 


f the 


nder the 


we are here dealing with at least 
phenomena commonly subsumed 
term “suggestion.” It is probably no 
accident that apprehension and suggestibility are 
irequently perceived as being in some way related. 


Probably the same mechanism oper- 
ates in the case of children who get 
spanked by their parents. Some parents 
seem to make a practice of stopping a 
spanking as soon as the child cries 
lustily, the assumption being that the 
spanking has then done its work. Other 
parents, by contrast, seem to have a pre- 
conceived notion of the amount of pun- 
ishment that is needed and proceed to 
administer it without much regard for 
the child’s protestations. Although 
there are apparently no empirical data 
on this score, it is a safe guess that 
spankings of the latter kind are more 
dreaded, even though they last no longer 
and involve no more actual pain than 
do the former. 

Freud (1) has commented at length 
upon the relation between fear (or 
“anxiety”) and the feeling of helpless- 
ness, which he equates to trauma. The 
following passage gives a representative 
summary of his views: 

Having developed this series: anxiety— 
danger—helplessness (trauma), we may sum- 
marize the matter as follows: The danger 
situation is the recognized, remembered and 
anticipated situation of helplessness. Anxiety 
is the original reaction to helplessness in the 
situation, which is later repro- 
for help in the danger 


traumatic 
duced as a call 
situation. (p. 150) 


Child play, Freud believes, is often 
motivated by a desire to master anxiety 
through a reproduction in miniature 
of a situation which was, in reality, 
traumatic but is now, through play, 
brought under control. He says: 


The ego, which has experienced the trauma 
passively, now actively repeats an attenuated 
reproduction of it with the idea of taking 


into its own hands the direction of its 
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course. We know that the child behaves in 
such a manner towards all impressions which 
he finds painful, by reproducing them in 
play; through this method of transition from 
passivity to activity the child attempts to cope 
psychically with its impressions and experi 
ences. If this is what is meant by “abreact 
ing a trauma,” ne objection can be made to 
it. (p. 150) 

“Spoiling” young children has the unde 
sirable result that the danger of object loss 
the object being the protection against all 
situations of helplessness—is overemphasized 
in comparison with all other dangers. It 
therefore encourages persistence in the chil- 
hood state of which both motor and psychic 
helplessness is characteristic. (p. 151)* 


Another plausible conjecture is that 
fear from a sense of helplessness is one 
of the very powerful motives for the 
learning of language. Even though an 
infant can indicate discomfort by cry- 
ing, he cannot indicate which discom- 
fort; and it must be with an enormous 
sense’ of relief that the small child dis- 
covers the wonderful power of lan- 
guage as a means of controlling the in- 
tensity of his drives. The muteness of the 
infant seems to dispose him to a per- 
vasive insecurity, and the unique value 
of language in reducing this insecur- 
ity is suggested by the way in which the 
child, once he has caught the trick of 
speech, is enchanted by this new skill 
and exercises it, at least for a time, al- 
most incessantly (6, 7 

Many other examples, of both a casual 
and clinical nature, could be adduced 
to show that fear is commonly corre 


2In at least certain types of psychodrama, it 
seems likely that one of the principal gains comes 
from the opportunity thus afforded the individual 
to acquire some degree of competence and mas- 
tery in a “pretend” version of a situation which 
has previously been or is expected to be “trau- 
matic.” This is perhaps only an extension of the 
not uncommon practice of “briefing” both chil- 
dren and adults conceraing new or hazardous 
situations which they are about to enter. If 
realism can be engendered, “role taking” or 
“acting out” may carry this form of preparatory 
learning a step further than does mere verbal 
rehearsal. 


lated with a sense of helplessn 5S. 
so far as the authors are aware pn 
tempt has previously been made t 

onstrate this correlation experiment 
It was surprising to discover hov 

it is to reproduce this phenomeno; 
der controlled conditions, in evel 
lowly an organism as the laborator 


APPARATUS AND Susyects 


The subjects used in the research he; 
reported were 20 male rats (Lashk 
strain), approximately 5 months of ag 
On a random basis they were diy 
into two equal groups, the Shock-Co: 
trollable (S-C) Group and the Shoe 
Uncontrollable (S-UnC) Group. Each 
of the 10 animals in the S-C Group wa 
then, again randomly, paired with 
of the animals in the S-UnC Grow 
and the resulting 10 pairs of animals 
ceived the same general experiment 
treatment, except that the two indiy 
uals constituting each of the pairs we: 
differentially treated in the manner 
dicated below. 

The apparatus used in this inv 
tion has been described in detail els 
where (2). In essence, it is a rectangu 
box-like cage, the front of which 
piece of window-glass and the bottor 
of which is a metal grill which can 
electrified so as to administer a 
to the feet of an animal standing uy 
the grill. The shock used in this stu 
was supplied by 130 volts of 60-cycle : 
ternating current, with a 200,000+ 
limiting resistance in series with 
grill and subject’(see 3). 

Before the experimentation w 
started all subjects were reduced to and 
were then held for the duration of th 
experiment at 15 per cent below norm 
body weight. A small amount of food 
was obtained during the procedure d 
scribed below, but most of the animais 
food was obtained in individual fee: 
ing compartments, after they had been 
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they were put back into their 
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ne 


quarters. 


CEDURE AND RESULTS 


cn 


day for a period of 


the 10 animals consti 


15 
tut 


s-C Group was put into the ex 


j 


apparatus. After a stand 


val of 20 minutes, each animal 


ed a bit of food (moist Purina 
on the end of a small 


ne 


hy 


yw ) 
s was inserted upward through 


! 
rril 


Me! 
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stir 
Oul 


v¢ 
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thy 


Aud 


] 
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il 
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UU 


directly in front of 


the 


, wherever the latter happened to 
na period of 10 seconds 


was presented, the animal 
is regarded as a respo 


nse, 


k was applied 10 seconds 
eaction occurred. The shock 


TT 
i 


rtical 


on until the subject had, 


] 


ly into the air. Usu 


e of trial-and-error behavior, 


ally 


i leap carried the animal upward 
nches, although all that was re 


as t 


ry 
I 


hat the animal get all four 


rill simultaneously. If 


an 


lid not eat the food within 10 


aiter it Was presented, this was 


] 
Ld 


SC 


1aad 


as an inArbition and the food 
awn; but the shock was ap 


onds thereafter, just as if the 


at that point eaten. In either 


. regardless of whether the ani- 


spondec 


4 


or inhibited, it was 


left 


pparatus for 20 minutes after 


hocked and was then taken from 


erimental apparatus and fed in 


r described above.® Each ani 


hus received only one experimental 


per 


d 


, 


ay, and this consisted, 


in 


, of the offering of food and of 


dministration of shock, both when 


od was and was not taken. The 


n for the protracted (20-min 


apparatus before and after 


b 


re 


( 


en discussed at length by 
(8). 


ute) 
each 


the 
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shock could in either case be terminated 
by the subject’s leaping into the air. 
The procedure used with the experi 
mental “twin” of each of the animals in 
the S-C Group was as follows. Each of 
these animals was put into the appa 


1 


ratus, left for 20 minutes, and then 
offered food, in the manner just d 
scribed. And again, regardless of 
whether the animal ate or inhibited, it 
was shocked after a delay of 10 sec 
onds, but with this difference. Instead 
of the shock remaining on until the sub 
ject leaped into the air, the shock was 
left on for a fixed length of time, with 
out any reference to what the subject 
did in response to it. 

However, in order to insure that each 
animal in the S-UnC Group would re 
ceive the same amount of shock as its 
counterpart in the S-C Group, a special 
procedure was followed. This can be 
most quickly grasped by referring to 
Table 1. Here it will be seen that on 
the first day of experimentation it took 
Animal No. 6 of the S-C Group 14.3 
sec. to leap into the air after the shock 
was applied. Therefore, this was taken 
as the length of time which Animal 
No. 6 of the S-UnC Group should be 
shocked on the first day. And the same 
procedure was followed on the remain 
ing 14 days of experimentation. 

In Table 1 the rows labeled “Eating 
Delay” give the time in seconds by 
which these two animals delayed in eat 
ing the food which was offered to them. 
If an animal delaved by to seconds, the 
food was then removed, which accounts 
for the fact that no delay which is 
longer than this period is recorded in 
Table 1. It will be seen that the S-C 
animal “inhibited” only twice in the 
course of 15 days, whereas the S-UnC 
animal, having received exactly the 
same amount of shock, inhibited 12 
times. 

That the results shown on Table 1 
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are more or less typical of those obtained 
with the other nine pairs of animals is 
‘ndicated by the data shown in Table 
2. Here the number of “inhibitions” 
for each day of experimentation for 
f the two groups is indicated, 
ng with the total number of inhibi- 
ns for the whole experiment for both 
ips. The difference between the 16 
thibitions (mean =1.6) for the S-C 
Group and the 85 inhibitions (mean = 
85) for the S-UnC group is significant 
the .o02 level, by Fisher’s ¢-test. 
There is, of course, the possibility of 
inalyzing these data, not in terms of 
nhibitions,” but in terms of the total 
mount of delay which the animals in 
h group displayed before taking food 
having it withdrawn. When this is 
ne, the difference between the mean 
lelay for the animals in the two groups 
; significant at the .006 level. 
By either of these modes of analysis, 
t is evident that the animals for which 
shock was of fixed duration were 
much more “punished” by the shock 
than were the animals for which the 
duration of shock was under their con- 
trol. These results provide surprisingly 
direct confirmation of the less rigorous 
types of observation reported at the out- 


( 


set of this paper. 


Discussion 

Another way of describing the phe- 
nomenon here referred to as fear from 
a sense of helplessness is to say that liv- 
ing organisms are capable of being in- 
hibited, not only by fear of physical 
punishment, but also—perhaps even 
more so—by fear of fear. Objectively 
there was no difference in the amount 
ot physical pain experienced by the two 
groups of animals in the experiment 
those animals in 
which the physical pain was accom- 
panied (presumably) by an element of 


te 


ear found the total experience much 


just described, but 


more “punishing” than did those ani- 
mals in which the physical pain was 
accompanied (presumably) by little or 
no fear.* Here, then, would seem to be 
a clear-cut experimental paradigm of the 
concept of “fear of fear” about which 
William James used to talk and which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
hold by-word.° 

In an earlier publication (2) one of 
the present authors has taken the posi- 
tion that fear is a “conditioned form of 
the pain reaction.” It now 
sounder to assume that fear tends to oc- 
cur as a direct reaction to pain itself, 
which may then be transferred, through 
conditioning or associative shifting, to 


6 


made a house- 


seems 


any stimulus which is premonitory of 


the pain (4). But if this assumption be 
sound, the question must be asked how 
it is possible for organisms to react to 
objectively identical pain-stimuli with 
very different amounts of fear (and 
thus show different amounts of antici- 
patory fear) when a signal of this pain— 
in this case, food on a stick—is pre- 
sented. 

Up to this point we have spoken of 
this problem only in very general and 
loose language, saying, for example, 


*For a discussion of the manner in which 
punishment is here conceived to operate see 
Mowrer (4) and Mowrer and Vick (5). 

5 This phenomenon is important not only in 
the field of social psychology but also in clinical 
psychology. Neurotic individuals are commonly 
said to “over-react,” to be “unstable,” to respond 
to objective situations with “disproportionate 
affect.” It now seems well established that the 
reason the neurotic often reacts so strongly to a 
seemingly trivial incident is that he has to face 
not only the realistic consequences of the incident 
but also the onslaught of pent-up recriminations 
from conscience. Thus the individual may 
become inhibited with respect to certain perform- 
ances which the normal individual sees through 
with equanimity. In other words, actions which 
are only slightly annoying or humiliating to the 
normal individual may be profoundly punishing 
to the neurotic because he fears not only, the 
objective realities but also the fear (anxiety, 

self-condemnation) which his 
Cf. Mowrer (5) 


de pression, con- 


science generates 
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that a painful stimulus is less objection 
able or punishing if one “knows how” 
to terminate it. But what, precisely, 
does this “knowing how” involve and 
it fear? At the 


is probably 


aftect the 
human the effect 
achieved by some such process as the 


how do« s 


level 


following: The subject says. “There is 
that disagreeable stimulus again, but | 
need not be too much disturbed about 
it because I can stop it when I wish. 
I ‘know’ that'I can. do this because I 
have done so repeatedly in the past.” 
That such complex symbolic reactions 
can take place in the rat seems most 
improbable; but if something in the 
nature of a rudimentary equivalent does 
not occur, it is difficult to see how other- 
wise to explain the experimental find- 
ings here reported. 

Let us begin with the first response 
to shock, following eating, in the case 
of Animals No. 6 S-C and No. 6 S-UnC. 
In both cases the shock lasts for 14.3”, 
and in neither case, on this first trial, 
does the subject “know what to do 
about it.” Both animals engage in trial- 
and-error behavior; both animals pre- 
sumably experience the same amount of 
fear; and in both cases the shock even- 
tually terminates. On this first trial the 
subjects have no way of “knowing” 
that in the one case the experimenter 
turned the shock off because of what he 
saw the subject do (i.c., leap into the 
air) and in the other case because of 
what he saw a stop watch do (i.e., reg- 
ister 14.3"). 

But on the second and ensuing trials, 
the experiences of the two rats become 
quite different. When Rat No. 6 S-C 
reproduces the response (jumping) he 
made just before the shock went off on 
the preceding trial, he finds that the 
shock again goes off; but when Rat No. 
6 S-UnC reproduces the response (un- 
recorded) which occurred just before 
the shock went off on the preceding 
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trial, nothing happens: the shoc! 
ably) continues. 
Intuitively we can 
Rat No. 6 S-C will soon begin 7 
a “better attitude” toward 1) 
than will Rat No. 6 S-UnC. R 
S-C will begin to be less frigh 


oo 


sce al on 


when the shock comes on and pre 
also less frightened lest it come on. | 
why, precisely, should this be the ca 
We conjecture that the answe: 
go something like this. In the ca 
Rat No. 6 S-C, leaping soon becon 
something that the rat is awfully 


he can do! Said less loosely, the cal 


response gets connected with the exp 


rience of relief (from shock and fea; 
with a feeling of rather profound sai 
faction. Now—and here is the haza 
dous step— if the rat can be assumed t 
have some symbol for leaping, a | 
upward, a tensing of certain muscles, 
or the like, we can then infer that wher 
on subsequent occasions, the 
afraid (whether before 
shock), the making of this symbolic r 
sponse, this equivalent of leaping, will 
somewhat alleviate his fear. By thus 
“thinking” of how the shock can 
gotten rid of, the rat can presumably 


rat 
| 
Or during 


lessen the attendant fear of the shock. 


and i: 


If this reasoning is sound, we see that 
Rat No. 6 S-C will be less afraid when 
the shock is actually on, and less afraid 
lest it come on, than is Rat No. 6 S-UnC, 
which has no such “faith” in jumping 
(or any other response) and no com 


+ 
i 


jurin 


ormi 
owed 


It i 


ture 
data | 


seen t 


6In a communication received by 


author after the above was written, 
remarks: “In reading over the paper 
began to regret that I had not made more « 
observations during the trials concerning possi 
‘symbolic movements’ in the S-C rats which 
might serve to alleviate their fear. I do reca 
that the behavior of the S-UnC animals through 
out the experiment was more generalized, and 
involved much motion. The S-C rats in maf 
instances would sit on their haunches and get 
ready for the leap. It seems to me to be rather 
a reasonable step than a hazardous one to 
pose such a symbolic leaping.” 


the senior 
Dr Vick 
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itself that 
It tol 
objectively the 


vay ol 
ng is under 
that 
more } 
by its capacity to inhibit the 
f Rat No. 
than in the case of Rat No. 6 


“reassuring 
control. 
heretore, 


' ._ f= 
CK WI OC 


yunishing (as 
ponse) in the case o 
m one point of view it might be 


d that a had 
o jump In response to the shock 


rat which been 
be more readily deterred from 
than a rat which had not been 
o make any particular response 
ck. It might be supposed, in other 


hat the leaping response would 


more likely to “interfere,” or “com- 


in some rather inexplicit way, 
the eating response than would no 
response. But results show 
hat things come out in just the re 
verse way: the animal which acquires 
a satisfactory technique for dealing with 
shock is also the animal which is 
to make the response which en- 
bles him likewise to deal with his hun- 
ger. This finding seems clearly to sup- 
port the interpretation suggested above, 
that the animal which is best able to 
cope with the shock has less fear, both 
during and in anticipation of the shock, 
and is therefore less deterred from per- 
forming an action which has been fol- 
lowed by shock. 
lt is interesting to note a special fea- 
ture, not heretofore mentioned, of the 
data presented in Table 2. It will be 
seen that the number of inhibitions per 
day for the S-C Groups started at zero 
on day 1, rose to three on day 8, 
nd then subsided again to zero on Day 
i5. In the S-UnC Group, on the other 
hand, the pattern is quite different: the 
number of inhibitions for day 1 was, 
likewise, zero; but it rose rather steadily 
during the first week and remained 
high (around seven or eight) until the 
very end of the experiment. Thus we 


our 


th 
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have another indication that an electric 
shock which can be controlled is much 
less fear-producing (and “punishing’”) 
than is the same amount of shock ad- 
ministered in such a way that it cannot 
be controlled. That is to say, not only is 
there a striking difference in the total 
the two 
groups; there is also a suggestive differ- 


number of inhibitions in 
ence in the day-to-day incidence of in- 
hibitions.’ The fact that the S-C ani- 
mals. showed no inhibitions on the last 
day, while the S-UnC animals showed 
suggests that kind of confi- 
of security, “know 


how,” had developed in the former case, 


seven, a 


dence, based on 
but not in the latter. 

It may occur to the reader to ask this 
question: Are the results here reported 
obtainable only if one uses an inhibitory 
index of fear? Should not the basic 
pattern also be demonstrable in a more 
manner, as, for example, 
through the learning of a defense reac- 
tion of some sort? Elsewhere (8) we 
have indicated that, in principle, it 
makes little difference whether one uses 
as an index of fear the fact that the sub- 
ject does not do something which he 
otherwise would have done or the fact 
that the subject does something which 
he otherwise would not have done. But 
for the present purposes the first of 
these procedures possessed important 
advantages over the second. It will be 
recalled that if, in the present experi- 
ment, a subject refrained from eating 
the feod which had been offered, shock 
followed anyway. We did not, in other 
words, provide an opportunity for the 
subject to avoid the punishment by be- 
ing “good.” This somewhat paradoxical 
procedure was dictated by the fact that 
if we allowed a rat to avoid getting 
shocked by refraining from eating, then 
we would no longer be able to insure 


“active” 


7 We indebted to Mr. Ulysses E. Whiteis 
for calling our attention to this difference. 


are 
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that the two animals constituting each 
of the 10 experimental “tears” would 
get exactly the same amount of shock, 
each day and during the experiment as 
a whole; for, with this latter procedure, 
whenever one animal inhibited and 
the other did not, we would have to 
shock the other and not the one. 
From a wide variety of studies (see, 
¢.g., 4), we know that if one uses, not 
inhibition, but overt reaction as an in- 
dex of fear, and if, under these circum- 
stances, one does not allow the sub- 
ject to avoid the traumatic stimulus 
whenever the reaction indicating the 
fear appears, then this reaction soon 
falls under inhibition (cf. the work on 
so-called “classical” conditioning) and 
is no longer a valid fear indicator. This 
difficulty seems to be less serious 
(though probably not altogether ab- 
sent) when one is using an inhibitory 
index of fear. Furthermore, for reasons 
discussed in another connection (5), 
inhibitory indicators are probably, in 


general, more sensitive and subject to 
better experimental control. 


SUMMARY 


Both clinical and commonplace ob- 
servations suggest that the fear aroused 
by a physical pain is a function of 
whether the paia is or is not under the 
subject’s control. A painful stimulus 
which is not controllable tends to 
arouse an apprehension that it may last 
indefinitely or get worse, whereas ob- 
jectively the same stimulus, if subject 
to termination at will, arouses little or 
no such apprehension. The apprehen- 
sion experienced in the former case is 
appropriately termed “fear from a sense 
of helplessness.” 

An experimental paradigm of this 
phenomenon is here reported, with lab- 
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oratory rats as subjects. Using the jn. 
hibitory, or “punishing,” effects of ob. 
jectively equal electric shocks as an ip 
dex of the subjects’ anticipatory fear of 
these shocks, we have found that fear 
is much greater in rats which cannot 
terminate the shock than in rats which 
can do so. By a special experimental pro 
cedure it was possible to insure that the 
animals receiving these two treatments 
experienced not only the same intensity 
but also the same duration of shock. 

It was surprising how strikingly differ 

ent the fear was in the two cases. 

Another way of characterizing this 

“fear from a sense of helplessness” js 
to say that it represents what William 

James referred to as “fear of fear.” Ou 

results seem clearly to indicate that an 

ticipatory fear, and the resultant in 
hibitory capacity, of a physically painful 
stimulus is markedly influenced by the 
amount of fear which accompanies that 
stimulus. It is thus apparent that we 
may come to fear not only physical pain 
but also fear itself. 
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Although electric shock therapy has 
heen widely used in the treatment of 
many types of psychotic and of psycho- 
neurotic illnesses since 1938, very little 


standing the patient’s subjective reac- 
tions to it. Yet without such material 
t is difficult, if not impossible, to evalu- 
xe some of the current theories of 

Judging from the patient’s be- 
havior, the trembling, the profuse 
weating, and the impassioned verbal 
pleas for help and release, it would ap- 
ar that most patients find at least the 
;reparatory phase of the treatment-very- 
iipleasant. So marked are these overt 


aU} 
anxiety reactions that they have been 


cepted by many investigators as basic 


o psychogenic theories of cure. It has 
een suggested, tor example, that the 
treatment threatens the patient with 
leath and offers him an opportunity 
f rebirth cleansed of previous fears, 
anxieties, and confusions; or, that the 
treatment is a form of punishment 
which absolves the patient from over- 
whelming guilt feelings. Evidence in 
support of such theories, TOWeVer, Ts 
not very great and, to date, neither psy- 
chogenic nor organic theories of cure 
have been generally acceptable (7). 

Only a few investigators have tried 
to test any of the psychogenic theories 
y soliciting pre- and post-treatment 
accounts from their patients [cf. Fraser 
(13) and Kalinowsky and 


for summaries both of the empiricai 
the theoretical discussions in this 


See Stainbrook 
} 8) 


dings and 


Sargant (3), Millet and Mosse 
(10), Mosse (11), and Silbermann 
(12)]. Unfortunately, however, most 
of the accounts published by these au- 


and 


=—thors are fragmentary, and of only lim- 


case material is awailable for unc 


ited usefulness for understanding the 
psychological elements in the curative 


process. Typically, the patient is too 
ill, or too anxious, both before and _atter 
treatment, to cooperate with the thera- 
pist.* This may be one reason why so 
few studies in this field include accounts 
by patients. But another, and perhaps 
even more basic, reason for the dearth 
of published case material written by 
patients themselves may be that thera- 
pists have not been sufficiently aware 
of the potential usefulness of such per- 
sonal documents for understanding the 
dynamics of the individual illness or 
for predicting the likelihood of a suc- 
cessful cure by electric shock therapy. 
An unusual opportunity to procure 
a personal document from a former 
patient presented itself to the writer 
when a student in an elementary psy- 
chology course offered to write an ac- 
count of his own manic-depressive epi- 
sodes and reactions to electric shock 
therapy. His story, written in the sum- 
mer of 1946 during a lucid interval 
between recurrent manic-depressive at- 
2 Gillespie (5) and Wiedeking (14) have at- 
tempted to supplement studies of patients by in- 
vestigating the reactions of normal Ss to shock 
treatment. Such material 
consistent with patient material though their use- 
fulness for the interpretation of patient reactions 
is limited. The normal definition, is 


typically neither anxicty disoriented 
before “treatment” is instituted. 


studies have yielded 


person, by 


ridden nor 
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tacks, appears below. Some suggestions 
as to how such material could be used 
for prognostic purposes in the individual 
case, and a brief discussion of the rela- 
tion of this material to current psy- 
chogenic theories of shock, follow the 
patient’s story.® 


MY ELECTRIC SHOCK TREATMENT 
INTRODUCTION: THE CouRSE OF THE ILLNESS 

In 1940-41, I was a senior at college. I 
had already gone through mild episodes of 
both elation and depression but I had man- 
aged to get my work done and to stay in 
college. If I could stick it to the end of the 
year I would graduate in June. 

But the spring of 1941 was different. Be 
fore it was over things and. I 
took my divisionals but | convinced 
that I had flunked them, that I would never 
graduate, that I would never be able to hold 
down a job, that I would be a continual 
burden upon my parents. I left college with 


out taking a final course examination and 


was 


without waiting to hear about my divisionals. 
By the middie of that summer things had 


gotten much worse. I was severely depressed. 
Such tasks as getting out of beg in the 
BR g 


morning had taken on the proportions of 
hard labor. Sitting in a deep chair looking 
at the pictures in old copies of Life Magazine 
was about all I was able to manage. My 
family accounted for my blues by the sudden 
death of my father a month after my failure 
to graduate from college. I had also lost the 
job I had procured for myself that summer 
because the plant was closed down by a 
strike. And it remained shut down for 
three and one-half months. 

But as the fall drew nearer my family 
thought things were going better and they 
decided that I should return to college for 
one semester. I Aad passed my divisionals. 
In fact, I had done surprisingly well on them. 


® Liberties have been taker only with the 
introductory portions of the document. These 
consist primarily of rearranging certain portions 
of the material in order to present a clearer chron- 
ology than the document originally afforded. 
The original document was written in the third 
person. For present purposes it was recast into the 
first person. 
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But since I had so sold myself on the ide 

that I had flunked and had not taken the 

final exam, I did not complete my 

in Freshman Physics. 
When September finally came aro 


Ing 


_ and I was to return to college, | was out of 


control. For example, I had decided that the 
Building material of the twentieth century 
should be diatomite, a rock made up of th. 
skeletons of millions of microscopic organien 
Deposits of diatomite were known in eve 
state of the union, with one source of sup; 
in Lompac, California that extended 
several counties and had a known thickness 
of almost three quarters of a mile. I worked 
on my plans diligently, frequently stayj 
up without sleep for 48 hours at a time unt 
I was able to work 64 hours straight wit! 
a break, except to drink several glasses 
milk to keep myself going. I was making 
elaborate plans to prefabricate small houses 
from diatomite blocks. My family realized 
that hopitalization was required, and instead 
of returning to college that fall, I was com 
mitted to the State Hospital. 


Hospirat Periop 


THE 


I was in the hospital for a large part of 
the next three years. During this time 
had studied myself until I could catalogue 
every move. I was a textbook example of 
a manic-depressive. Perfect. I enjoyed read 
ing about manic-depressives in elementary 
psychology books. It was as though the 
author was watching me, jotting down all 
of my thoughts and actions. I had learned 
all about my cycle, and how it affected me 
I boastet- tir T-tould tell the day of th: 
year, the time of the day, by asking myself 
how I felt.. This was a joke, but it wasn't 
the exaggeration it sounds. My cycle was as 
regular as a chronometer: three months cla 
tion, six weeks normalcy, six months of de 
pression, six weeks of normalcy, and another 
year had gone by, but the cycle continued, 
and it took exactly a year for it to make one 
revolution. I knew that for the three months 
of my elation I would be locked up in 
hospital; when I was depressed I would b 
out on pass. In spite of this I always looked 
forward to the elation; it was the depression 

duaeigee 
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thats sred-me. On two different occasions 
with my brother that by the fifteenth 
ming September I would be back at 
» hospital. In each case I won. The first 
missed the date by eleven days, but the 

d time I was off by only two days. 
knew the game, knew it cold, nothing 
| surprise me. But in March of 1944 at 
the Friday afternoon hospital dances 
I began to “hear 


a new experience. 
There was a great@eéal of conver- 


( 


noise, and general confusion. But 
nly every_noise, every word was aimed 
Everything that Was~being-said;-was 
aid about me. Everything that was 
+ done, was being done because of me. 
a short time I_ did my best-te.cape with 
inusual situation, I tried to answer 
mark, I tried to meet action with its 

per counteraction. But in a short time it 
rwhelmed me, I knew 
lically wrong, and I told the 
had brought me to the dance that I 

ist see the doctor immediately. We started 

k to the On the way it 
wly dawned on me that it would be im- 
possible to see the doctor in my present 
disturbed condition.” The only other ra 
ional thought I had was that this situation 
ist be brought to an end. I must get myself 
The simplest way of accom 


something was 
attendant 


ward together. 


knocked out. 
plishing this was to go after an attendant. 
\s soon as I got to the ward I made a bee- 

e for my old friend, Mac.* 

| have no clear recollection of the following 
two weeks, my last memory of the incident 
was running down the long corridor to get 
Mac. He told me all about it afterwards, but 
this is the only period in the entire three 


years that still vague, confused, 
re el 
hist rted. 


remains 


‘Mac was a former alcoholic patient, a great 
ial fine-looking Irishman, and all in all 

{ the finest attendants the hospital ever had 
n Mac and I had been patients together we 
good friends. In the violent ward there 
patients that you can talk to. 

a parole, and before long we were al- 

go for long walks together through the 
beautifully landscaped hospital grounds. 
even allowed to go to town. We were 
ntinually and when Mac became an 

ur friendship was only strengthened 


1 few 


The next thing I remember was lying in 


the tub with my head resting on a small 


straw-filled, canvas-covered pillow. I was 
not at all surprised to find myself in the tubs. 
I could vaguely remember going haywire, 
but I couldn’t recall any of the subsequent 
details. I could remember the experience of 


hearing voices; I would never forget it. 
I could remember the beginning of it all, 
but nothing else. I wasn't surprised at being 
in the tubs but I was surprised that I wasn’t 
The tubs 


rather pleasant when you aren’t rolled up in 


strapped in a hammock. were 
canvas so that you can scarcely blink your 
eyes. You can loll around, read magazines, 
if you don’t get them too wet, you can even 
smoke cigarettes if you can bum them from 
the attendants. 


can't quite go to sleep. Eight hours is a long 


The only thing is that you 


time, and sleep is the ideal way to pass 
time, 

in the white-tiled 
the five 


There were .five tubs 


room, and in the five tubs were 
worst patients of the one hundred and fifty 
in the Reception Building. At least one was 
always raising the roof. I wondered if I 
had been that bad, but obviously I hadn't, 
or else I wouldn’t be splashing around so 
comfortably. I dreamed and dreamed, and 
the morning passed. I didn’t dare think 
about myself, for the first time I was scared, 
really scared. I thought of the autobiography 
I was writing. I had started it back in 1941 
sometime after I first came to the hospital. 
Two hundred pages were already written 
but I decided now that at last I had written 
the final period. This was the end. I'd be 
spending my life here in the hospital. So I 
started to dream again, the wilder the dream 
the better. 

At lunch time Hap, the little Irishman in 
charge, passed out sandwiches and eggnog. 
Hap brought me my sandwiches first and 
asked: 

“What the 


hell’s been the matter with 

you?’ 
“I don’t know, Hap.” 
“You Mac.” 
“T know 
“Mac's 


did you do that for?” 


went after 
I did.” 
your best 


What the hell 


friend 
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“T don’t know, Hap. What else did I do?’ 
“Oh, you've been making a damn fool of 
You've got more sense than that. 


yourself, 
Well, take it easy for a while. You'll be all 
right, fella.” 

Take it easy for a while. Three years of 
taking it easv for a while. I'd be all right. I'd 
be just dandy. But don’t think; dream. 

About one-thirty in the Mac 
came in carrying a county bathrobe, yellow 


afternoon 


county pajamas, and biack felt carpet slip 
pers. This meant that I had come down to 
the tubs wrapped in a sheet, that I had 
spent the night naked in a seclusion room 
and not in my regular bed in the dormitory. 
But, then, I couldn’t expect to spend the 
night in the bridal suite at the Waldorf. 

Mac said, “What do you say, Pal? You're 
looking better.” 

“Hi, Mac.” 

“We've got to take a cardiograph. Dr. S—— 


is going to give you shock treatment ne 


No other attendanf would have bothered 
with this explanation. Electric shock, this 
was Electric shock treat 
ment had been suggested before for me but 


another surprise. 
It was “too 
When 
all else fails, try electric shock and hope for 
the best. What would 
they try after electric shock failed? 


it never was scriously discussed. 


severe,” “too drastic,” a “last resort.” 


Well, here it was. 
It would 
be worse if they gave up entirely. But don’t 
think about it. 

I got out of the tub, dried myself in a clean 
sheet, put on the pajamas and slippers, and 
holding the bathrobe close about me, I went 
Mac. Mac didn't 
seem mad at me, and even went so far as to 


down the corridor with 
make conversation, being careful to avoid 
referring to the entire business. 

One of the doctors whom I didn’t know, 
and a nurse whom I knew only by sight, 
made the necessary preparations for. taking a 
cardiograph. There were a few feeble jokes 
about being electrocuted, and it was over. 
I expected to go back to the tubs, but Mac 
took me up to the Ward. 

We stopped in at the office where the 
charge was admiring his new teeth in a small 
hand mirror. The charge had been a ser- 
geant in the cavalry in the first World War. 
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Mac said, “Sarge, our old college 
looks better today.” 

“How are you feeling, Ted?” 

“Oh, pretty good, Sarge.” 

But this was a lie; I felt lousy. They 
have taken me out in the held and burie 
me for fertilizer and I'd have made no kick 

“Do you want to sit around in the Wa; 
for a while?” Sarge asked. 

“Yeah, that'd be fine.” 

“O.K., fella. Take it easy.” 

I went down the long polished linoleun 
Another att 
ant was sitting in a rocker in the hallway 

“Hi, Ted. Sit down. Take it easy.” 

I sat down beside the attendant but 
wasn’t much talk. In a few 
came down the ward, and the three of u 


corridor to the day room. 


minutes M 
together. 

“T hear he'll be getting shock treatment 
the other attendant said. 

“Yeah,” Mac said. 

The other attendant started off, “I'd 
damned if I'd let any doctor give a relat 
of mine shock treatment.” 

“Why not?” Mac asked. 

The 
electricity long 
develops heat when it meets resistance.” 1 
man had been an electrician and had stud 


“T’ve studi 


know that 


attendant answered, 


enough to 


at Princeton for a short time, so you couldn't 
entirely laugh him off. 
Mac said, “Dr. S- 
did any harm.” 
The attendant said, “What the hell does 
Dr. S—— know about electricity?” 


wouldn't use it } 


It doesn’t take much to get Mac mad w! 
Dr. S——’s judgment is being bandied ab 
and he said, in a fighting voice, “Well, 
knows plenty more about it than you ¢ 
and I'll tell it to your face. If you know 
much about electricity why don’t you go 
and get a job as an electrician? It'll pay 
lot more than this lousy job.” 

‘Well, all I know is that it generates heat 
and heat will burn, and you can’t tell me 
doesn’t destroy some of the brain cells.” 

“I wouldn't tell you anything,” Mac sa 
and the conversation stopped. 

Well, this was good. Electricity equals 
heat, equals burn. I'd never heard of 
burned brain, but I was learning a lot late! 
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thought nothing new could Many of the men squirmed and fidgeted and 


fooled with the sand bags trying to make 

orning at six o' lock I was told themselves comfortable. But you were never 

ed. There would be no breakfast on the wagon long A counterpane was 

ing because I was getting shock pulled up to my neck and a small straw 
| already knew quite a bit about _ pillow, though covered with a clean towel, 

I had helped them give it was wet with the sweat of the men who had 

many times. I worked in’ gone before. I was wheeled out into the 

ry, helping to lift the unconscious hall to wait my turn. There was another 


nto bed from the wagon, covering scream and a gurgling coughing groan, and 


hecking that no one swallowed _ the patient ahead of me was moved out down 
that prevented the patient the hall and into the domitory, with arm 
his tongue or chipping his teeth, and legs and head flopping around. Before 
1 in bed if necessary, and occasion I realized it I was zooming down the hall. 
the patient down in bed when Mac was pushing me, and Mac was in a 
t really rough. It wasn’t easy work hurry. 
way I was glad not to be doing it The wagon bumped over the thick rubber 
ing matting that formed a hollow rectangle for 
past six Mac came on duty. He the wagon to fill. The doctor was looking 
t up to my bed. down, smiling. 
orning, Ted. How are you feel “Hello there, young fellow.” 
asked with a big grin. You “Good morning, Sir.” 
p smiling when Mac was feeling Sarge was rubbing some sticky stuff on 
my head beside my ears. I had seen tubes 
o'clock the doctor came on the’ of the stuff in the office, “electrode jelly.” 
The doctor was a good friend of After all you had to make a good contact 
ind it was a nice feeling to know to burn. I was mighty scared and there was 
meone was doing his best to help no use kidding about it. Mac held my night 
But at this moment I was none too arm and“ préssed hard with the elbow just 
| hoped that I'd be the first on inside my shoulder muscle. Sarge had the 
t to get treatment. Yet I was glad other arm. Another attendant climbed up 
another patient wheeled out first. I on the wagon and lay across my knees grip 
d and there was no getting around ping the side of the wagon with hands and 
ied to tell myself that I was just toes. The three attendants would hold me 
But I wasn’t hungry at all. I tried down during my convulsion. The theory 
yself that I had had a bad night. was: the more severe the convulsion, the 
slept like a log, as I always did. I _ better the results. 
ed if I was going to burn, and if I I heard the doctor give the pretty blonde 


urn, whether I'd smell. But by this nurse a set of numbers, and I knew that she 


there was an awful cry down the hall was setting the dials. 

11 knew that the first patient’s shock treat “God, don’t let her give me an overdose.” 
d begun. Mac’s face was about eight inches above 
man was pushed into the dormitory my own. I looked up into Mac’s eyes. Mac 
d into bed while another man on wasn’t smiling a bit. I stared up into Mac's 
agon was pushed into the visiting eyes and slowly said over and over to myself, 
here the shock was administered. “Mac, you big Irish lug, take care of me 
a system. Fifteen patients could now.” Very deliberately, very slowly a black 

shock treatment in an hour, easily. shade came up over my eyes 
it was my turn. I climbed up on the I woke up sometime later feeling com 
gh wagon and stretched out. Three sand _ pletely refreshed, not tired or logy, or 
gs in the form of a pyramid stuck into the drugged with sleep, just ready for a big day. 


} 


of my back to expand my chest. I started thinking what I would do today but 
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I could think of nothing. I began looking 
around. I was in a large cream colored room 
with fifteen or twenty beds neatly made, and 
covered with white counterpanes. It looked 
like a hospital, but why should I be in a 
There were all 
along one wall. The room looked strangely 
I shut my eyes and tried to think. 


hospital ? large windows 
familiar. 
But nothing came. 
“What is the date?” I asked myself. 
“Il haven’t any idea,” 
“What day of the week is it?’ 
“Don't be silly.” 
“What month is it? 
“I don't know.” 
“What year is it?” 
That shouldn't be hard. 
It was later than 1941. 


But I wasn’t sure. 
I tried to outsmart 


myself by asking how old I was and then 


figuring one year. But | didn’t know how 
old I was. 

“What season of the year is it?” 

I looked out the windows. I couldn't see 
much, but I realized I didn’t have on my 
must have lost them. ! rubbed 
my eyes. I wasn’t alarmed at all. What dif- 
ference did it make? I went back to sleep. 

Then someone was shaking me. 

“Come on, Pud.” Mac sometimes called 
me Pudd’n’head. 

“Good morning, Mac.” 

Mac laughed. 

“Well, you remember my name anyhow.” 

“Why shouldn't | remember your name?” 

“What else do you remember, smart boy?” 

“IT remember everything.” 

Mac laughed again. 

“Where are you now?” 

“I'm with you, I must be at O——.” 

“That for me, 
does it?” 

I didn’t feel quite up to snappy sayings. 

“It’s time to get up, Ted.” 

Going down the corridor I looked at the 
clock. Ten-thirty. It must have stopped. 
The ward was almost empty, and it was 
quiet. I didn’t try to think much, I just 
watched. The first meal of the day was 
lunch. I began to pick up some of the details 
of the ward. Lunch was over by twelve. I 
started to help clean up the dishes, but there 


glasses. | 


doesn’t say much Pud, 
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was too much confusion, so I went 
back to the day room 

At one almost everyone went off to 0 
Therapy. The 
empty and quiet. I found a few old 
of Life. 


a war going on. 


pational ward wa 

I looked at the pictures 

The date was 1944 0 
By that evening I had gained enough 

fidence to sit with the attendants out 

hall. 

didn’t talk much, and I didn’t ask any q 

I mostly listened. 


This was one of my privileges. But | 


tions. 

I had two more shock treatments in the 
following five days. They didn’t bother 
as much as the first one, but I never look 
forward to them. I always looked up 
Mac’s eyes above mine and thought, “Stick 
with me, old side kick. Don’t let me down 
now.” 

At six-thirty 
treatment, Mac 
“You're 
morning, Ted. 
the list.” 

“Why? I've only had three.” 


six treatments to a series. 


tourth 


the 
came 


morning of my 
over to my red an 
treatment ti 


said: not getting 


Dr. S—— has taken you off 
There w 
“You don’t need any more. You're con 
ing along fine.” 

“Shall I help give treatment this morning 

“No. Take it easy for a while.” 

This the first 
hadn't resented “take it easy for a while.” 

After breakfast I got another piece of paper 
from Sarge, and started the routine whic! 
had become daily since my first day of shocl 
treatment: my chronology— 

1919—born 


was time in years 


1920—1 year old 

1921—2 years old 

Very shortly I worked my way up to 1944 
So I was twenty-four years old. But | had 
a hard time believing it. It must be so, 
I couldn’t remember my birthday 
knew I had been in the hospital at that um 
My mother would have visited me. My sister 
would have baked me a delicious chocolate 
birthday cake with an orange filling. She 
always did. My mother would have a big 
basket of fruit and presents from the rest 
the family. I couldn’t remember the cake, ! 
couldn’t remember the presents, | coulda’ 


last 
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fruit and my mother 
rought me a big basket of fruit, 


k often two or three times a week. 


iber the 


good for me, noa-fattening, and I 

it away. 
\ gan to work out the chronology 
Slowly I began to remember things. 
ngs I couldn’t remember at all. But 
worry me. All things came in 
| realized that I was normal. I 


pressed, but I sure wasn’t elated. 


the calendar. I should be 


In a week or two 


ked with 
Damn the cycle. 
| was getting depressed. This was 
scouraging. 
ume down the hall. 
wants to see you, Ted,” Mac 
ac looked pretty pleased. 
wed Mac into Dr. S— 
said, “Sarge and I have been 
it over, and we've decided that you're 
ay work, 
s an attendant here and work right with 
Mac and Sarge. We all know you can swing 
You've been working in the Ward as an 


’s office. 


You can go to work 


to go & 


ficial attendant for a good part of three 
nly now you'll be paid for it. Think 
wer, talk it over with your mother and 
t me know what you decide.” 
went back down the hall and thought. 
lidn’'t want the damned job, but they 
ild have to discharge me before they hired 
| had never before been discharged, 
his would certainly be a big step in 
\t direction. Always before, when I 
hospital, I had been on Pass. 
days later | was working as an attend 
coat and all. I was still depressed 
was getting worse, but I was begin- 
I was legally sane. 
I was saving a little 


hold my head up. 
pporting myself, 
eks later I broke my leg in a 
A patient fell on me sidewise. I 

) to §7, the infirmary ward. I realized 

days of attending were over and | felt 

| had known that sooner or later I 
would get hurt, then I'd never work as an 
tendant again, if for no other reason than 
that my mother wouldn’t allow it. I laughed 
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for the first time in some months. A broken 
I had been afraid that my 
I had to wear glasses, 


leg. That's cheap. 
eyes would be injured. 
and on a lively day those glasses would spin 
across the smooth linoleum floor at a great 
I stretched out in bed and decided to 
I had made 
a habit of asking myself how I felt, checking 
I felt great. 
for according to the calendar I should still 


rate. 
be lazy for at least four weeks. 


up on myself. This was strange, 


be depressed. But I was way off my cycle, 
there was no denying it. I had been de 
months, not six 
No elation fol 


My cycle was a thing of the past. 


pressed for only three 


months. I watched myself. 
lowed. 
Get Thee behind me. 

What me off my cycle? Was it 
shock treatment? Probably. But I 
depressed following the shock treatment, even 
What had the shock 


It had given me a 


threw 
was 


if only for a short time. 

treatment done for me? 
new chance. I was able to start over fresh. 
With no fears. 
Or at least I had no memory of them for that 
period of days before I could again remem- 
ber the details of my life. In that time I had 
I was on the right track 


memory, no delusions, no 


been reoriented. 
for the first time in some years. I had been 
offered a job on a silver platter. In fact it 
had been forced upon me. That was 


smart move on Dr. S——’s part. And I was 


a very 


discharged as sane. 

When my leg healed I left the hospital 
and got a job as a laboratory assistant. After 
a year I got a better job as a chemist. In 
returned to college. On 


February 1946 | 


June 6, 1946 I graduated. Four days later 


I had my diploma framed. 


Conc.usion: My UNDERSTANDING oF SHOCK 


TREATMENT 


Electric shock treatment was successful in 
ny case because there existed a “love relation 
ship,” a relationship similar to that between 
father and son, between myself and Mac, a 
relationship such as is established between 
psychiatrist and patient in narcosynthesis. I 
believe that this lucky accident proved to be 


This 


the focal point of the entire treatment. 


relationship must be reaffirmed and strength- 


ened during the short period of complete 
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loss of memory, following the awakening 
from unconsciousness, if the treatment is to 
be used with best results. 


The personal document ends at this 
insightful point. The subsequent his- 
tory is based on brief interviews and 
letters. 

After graduation, the patient 
turned home and resumed his old job 
as a chemist. During a lull at the plant 
when the men were laid off for a few 
days, the patient completed his personal 
document and sent it off to the writer. 
With it came a letter dated June 24, 
1946. In the letter he spoke of “working 
leisurely on the book.” His family was 
encouraging him in this and wanted 
him to finish it. He ended the letter 
with the remark, “So I guess I have no 
choice.” 

Nothing further was heard from him 
until September 18, 1946. Then a brief 
note came saying, “I am sorry to write 
that I am once again back at the hos- 
pital as a patient. I went haywire July 
23. I have had six shock treatments, 
and, as before, they have done me a 
great deal of good.” 

In November, 1946 he left the hospi- 
tal on Pass and went back to his old 
job as a chemist. “Normally” the ex- 
cited phase of the cycle would have 
caught up with him by June, 1947. But 
in a letter dated late in July he reported 
that he had “safely passed the June 
date.” He was certain that the shock 
treatments were responsible for this 
but he himself raised the question as 
to whether the cycle had merely been 
delayed by the treatments, as had oc- 
curred in the past, or whether a perma- 
nent cure had been effected. 

In November, 1947 he visited briefly 
with the writer. He was still holding 
down his job as a chemist. He was 
“feeling fine.” It had been a good 
summer—plenty of fun and relaxation 


re- 


G. ALPER 
on weekends spent lazily drifting dowp 
inland streams. Would he stay well? 
He wasn’t sure, but he was hopeful 
It is not possible, of course, to predic: 
with certainty what the outcome 
this case will be. If one checks th, 
facts with the prognostic signs listed 
by Gold and Chiarello (6) as portend 
ing a good prognosis, the outlook js 
not too happy. In the present case. 
though the youthfulness of the patien 
is in his favor, he already has had more 
than one series of attacks, and at least 
one series of unsuccessful shock trea 
ments. Moreover, it is not clear that 
exogenic factors played a significant 
role in precipitating the illness. There is 
also evidence from interviews that the 
patient had been fairly restricted in his 
interpersonal relations even before th 
illness. According to the criteria set 
forth by Gold and Chiarello, this com 
bination of factors would seem to mitil 
gate against a permanent recovery. 
These authors also mention that per 
sonality factors, in addition to the na 
ture of the patient’s interpersonal rela 
tions, mitigate against recovery. They 
suggest that the prognosis is poor if 
the patient has “personality defects.” 
They do nét make clear, however, what 
the nature of these defects might bc 
Nor have other investigators of shock 
therapy treated the role of personality 
factors in this form of therapy any 
more extensively. The evidence from 
the personal document alone, in the 
present case, is, of course, inadequat 
for estimating whether or not there 
are “personality defects” here. A much 
more intensive case record, including 
the results of projective techniques and 
interview material, would be required 
On the basis of the personal document 
Sok however, certain tentative hy 
| potheses can be formulated. 
Perhaps the clearest needs of this 


personality are in the nature of strong 
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dependent needsy Others de 
ngs for him and he considers 
that they should: the family 
; that he is to go back to college, 


should finish the book, and he 
“no choice:” the mother, not he, 
| decide whether he should go back 
rk after the accident in the hospi 
| All of this he takes for granted. 
He even takes the horrors of the treat 
for granted, pinning his hopes 
his good friend Mac who will take 
care of him. He learns that he may end 
up with a “burned brain.” He knows 
that electric shock treatment is a “last 
resort,” that other patients dread it. Yet 
he does not resist it. The pain and 
tear of treatment would seem to serve 
not so much as a death threat, or as 
punishment, but rather as inevitable 
and to be endured because the good 
parent can be trusted here, as well as 
with respect to other details of his’ life. 
Whether the psychosis in this case is 
basically a giving-in to these passiv 
dependent needs, or not, cannot cate 
gorically be stated. On the other hand, 
recognizing the existence of these needs 
me must also recognize that electri} 
shock therapy alone does nothing tp 
alter this patient’s psychogenic nee¢ 
structure. If anything, one might ex 
pect it to increase his dependency an 
to increase the likelihood of subsequer 
episodes. 
On the other hand, the fact that the 
two sets of shocks did “throw the cye le 
f,” that the period of depression was 
shortened and the period of normalcy 
was lengthened, is a hopeful sign. Even 
subsequent attacks should occur, it 
may be that the duration of each 
attack can be considerably shortened if 
treatments are instituted at the first 
signs of manic breakdown [cf. Geog- 
hegen (4)]. Moreover, if, along with 
the electric shock treatment, psycho- 
therapy which is more than mere sup- 


portive therapy can be given, as is rec- 
ommended in the recent report (7) of 
the Committee on Therapy of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychi 
atry, the prognosis may be reasonably 
good. Somehow the personality need 
to be strengthened. It is not enough 
merely to be given a “new chance, to 
start over fresh,” as he himself puts it, 
“with no memory, no delusions, no 
fears.” Unfortunately, the amnesia, as 
1s typical in these cases, wears off and, 
without psychotherapy, the inner and 
outer life-situation of the patient re 
mains essentially unchanged. 

One further point needs to be stressed 
here. In spite of the confusion and 
seeming disorientation of the patient, it 
cannot be assumed that he is unaware 
of the discomfitures of other patients 
and of the attitudes and conversations of 
staff members. Clifford Beers (2) 
called this to our attention many years 
ago. Kindwell and Kinder (9) have 
written more recently. Shock treat- 
ment, whether it is insulin (1) or elec- 
tric shock, is a terrifying experience foo 
the patient. It has not yet been concli 
sively shown that the results of the 
wholesale use of electric shock therapy 
warrant inflicting such terror on the 
patient. 
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HERMANN GOERING, AMIABLE PSYCHOPATH 


BY G. M. GILBERT ? 


Princeton 


Earty DevELOPMENT 

ERMANN Goerino’s earliest child- 
hood recollection was bashing 
his mother in the face with both 
ists when she came to embrace him 
a prolonged absence, at the age of 
three. This tendency to overt aggres- 
sion manifested itself very early as one 
of his chief satisfactions in life, and he 
undoubtedly laughed in playful glee at 
his mother’s pained chagrin over his 
unruliness.—At least, he laughed most 
heartily in describing this and similar 
me in his cell in the 
emberg jail. This particular inci- 
was on the of the 
family’s return from Haiti. The father, 
typical, stern Prussian, had been a 
cavalry officer under Bismarck and was 
Consul General in Haiti at the time 
f Hermann’s birth. Hermann was the 
fourth of five children by his second 
riage. The mother, a woman of 
more humble origin (we gather from 
Goering’s reluctant remarks), had re- 
ined to Germany briefly for Her- 
mann’s birth in 1893, and had then 
left him in the care of her closest friend, 
Frau Graf of Firth, until the family 

reunion which opens our story. 
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Dr. Gilbert served as Prison Psychologist at 
Nuremberg trial of the Nazi war criminals. 
s capacity he had the enviable opportunity 
it first hand many of the men who 
pitated what is perhaps the greatest tragedy 
man history. Psychologists who have read 
Gilbert's Nuremberg Diary cannot fail to be 
d by his skill in eliciting the confidence 
eration of accused prisoners, and in 
ng case histories that are convincing and 
revealing. The case of Goering which 
Gilbert here offers utilizes considerable ma- 
that he did not employ in the Nuremberg 
ind contributes much to our understand- 

ig of Nazi Number Two.—Eprror. 


University 
» 

Upon their return, the family moved 
to Berlin, where the father continued 
to serve in the foreign office for a time. 
Here Hermann became fascinated by 
the military display: the uaiforms and 
parades, the officers barking orders at 
their goose-stepping soldiers. Prussian 
militarism appealed to his aggressive 
temperament in preference to the 
Bavarian Gemiitlichkeit and he soon 
identified himself with the aspirations 
common to the offspring of the Prus- 
sian Junker caste. He said that there 
was never a moment’s doubt in his 
mind that he would become an officer 
in the Kaiser’s army when he grew up. 
The reasons were obvious. The low- 
liest second lieutenant, he had learned 
from his father, took precedence over 
a minister-of-State in the rules of 
protocol at the Kaiser’s court—even on 
the grand march into the ballroom at 
State receptions. So at the age of five 
he gleefully donned the Hussar officer’s 
uniform his father had given him for 
his birthday, and since that time, he 
said, he had never been without a 
uniform in his life (except for the 
brief period of civilian dress forced on 
him by the vicious Treaty of Ver- 
Thus his natural aggressive- 
were channeled 


sailles). 
ness and exuberance 
very early into a passion for things 
military and bellicose by the cultural 
values represented by his father’s circle. 
His childhood play was devoted almost 
exclusively to waging war, leading his 
small army of youngsters and toy can- 
non against imaginary enemies of 
Kaiser und Vaterland. If there was 
any question about his leadership (he 
said this with his usual hearty laugh), 
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he would bash their heads together and 
let them know “damn quick” who was 


boss. For if his beautiful uniforms and 


his father’s position of authority were 
not enough to establish his right of 
dominance over his companions, his 
ready use of his fists settled any doubts 


on that score. 

When the father was pensioned and 
prepared to retire to the family castle 
at Velendstein, Hermann was furious 
over having to leave his real and make- 
believe armies in Berlin. He cried for 
days. But he soon found that the castle 
at Velendstein provided an excellent 
setting for his military exploits. He 
organized new recruits for his war 
games, bashed some more heads to- 
gether, and stormed the castle with 
such dangerous recklessness that he 
had to be soundly thrashed by his 
father. Hermann protested the unfair- 
ness of this punishment, saying that one 
who exhibited such courage should not 
be punished for it. The Spartan ele- 
ment of the Prussian militaristic code 
was already shaping his ethical values 
at the age of six or seven, but, unlike 
the Spartans, he did not take punish- 
ment very stoically. 

Goering said that “the romantic sur- 
roundings of Velendstein” provided a 
continual, active stimulant to his early 
romantic fantasies. In fact, his fantasy 
life was so vivid that on cccasion he 
could actually experience life in a 
medieval fortress. On one occasion 
that he never forgot, he was looking 
over the countryside from the castle 
tower. A smoking locomotive came 
lumbering down the valley below. 
Suddenly the whole scene changed and 
he saw Roman chariots with plumed 
warriors charging down the country- 
side while crowds roared. “But so 
real! Just as though it was all actually 
there like in the story books. I don’t 
know how long the vision lasted. Then 


I ran down all excited and told m 
mother and sister about it. They on) 
laughed. I went back several times 
but that particular vision never » 
turned.” (He was then about eight). 

His fantasies were also stimulated 
by his early lessons in Teutonic h 
tory—the one subject that really inte: 
ested him. He listened avidly 
stories of the Nibelungen, of Siegfried 
and the Walkyrie, the lives of Karl der 
Grosse, Friederick der Grosse, and 
Bismarck, admiring the pictures oj 
their war dress and heroic exploits. As 
he learned to read, the lives of the g 
heroes of German history became |ais 
favorite books. Heroism, chivalry, and 
loyalty to the sovereign became deeply 
ingrained as primary values of his cul 
ture. Aside from such ego-involved 
subjects, he cared little for learn 
ing, although he was of 
intelligence. 

Goering claimed that he was also 
influenced by his royal heritage, repre 
sented by the portraits of his noble 
ancestors hanging in the halls of the 
castle. But in telling this he was prob 
ably still letting his youthful fantasies 
run away with him, because the noble 
war criminal, Baron von Neurath, 
assured me that Goering had no noble 
ancestry, but was only an upstart brat 
whose chief talent was smashing win- 
dows. The very fact that Goering 
sought to impress me with an elabo- 
rately printed genealogical table taking 
the Goerings back to Frederick the 
Great, Charlemagne, and St. Elizabeth 
of Thiiringen is more significant as a 
revelation of Goering’s aspiration level 
and fantasy life than of his actual 
background. 

Another aspect of his personality, 
insofar as we may extract it from the 
mixture of fact and fancy that Goering 
was willing to reveal about his carly 
development, was an apparent love ot 


superior 
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excitement and insensitivity to danger. 
He boasted, “Hell, I haven't been 
afraid of death since I was twelve or 
fourteen years old!” and was able to 


several instances to support this. 
On one occasion he was riding along a 
road in the Austrian Alps, when an 
avalanche started. Goering says he 
just stopped to admire the awesome 
spectacle of crashing rocks and snow 
while other people were 
around in terror, trying to 
void being crushed. One carriage was, 
n fact, buried under the snow a short 
listance in front of him. He found it 
il] very exciting, but somehow the per- 
sonal danger did not seem real to him. 
On another occasion he was rowing on 
lake with some boys, when they 
began to drift uncontrollably toward a 
waterfall at the end of the lake. The 
other boys were panic-stricken, but 
Goering says he told them, “Stop jab- 
bering! If we go over, we die, and 
there’s nothing we can do about it, so 
why get excited?” In examining his 
feelings about danger, Goering ad- 
mitted that he just never believed that 
any harm could really befall him. His 
fantasy life, it seems, conveniently car- 


ried over to real life to protect him 


eae 
pouiders 


from the anxiety of dangerous realities. 
The insensitive extrovert could thus 
satisfy his drive for physical stimulation 
and excitement while acting out his 
fantasies as a fearless hero who scorned 
danger. Whatever the reasons, the early 
signs of aggressive leadership qualities 
were unmistakable. 

But there was an entirely different 
aspect of Goering’s early aggressiveness 
whict preferred not to 
but which we gather from another 
authentic source.2 Even child 
Goering exhibited not a little aggres- 
sion of the sadistic variety. Not con- 


he discuss, 


as a 


Gntzbach, E. Hermann Goering—the man 
London: Hurst, 1939. 
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tent with tyrannizing the boys in his 
neighborhood, he turned upon his sis- 
ters because their stories of adventure 
with the father in foreign countries 
excited his jealousy. Neither his mother 
nor his governess could control him, 
and the father’s punishments proved to 
be of no avail. In fact, his obstreper- 
ousness disrupted the household 
much that he had to be sent back to 
Fiirth to continue his schooling. But 
here he only found new outlets for his 
uncontrollable aggression. He discov- 
ered the sport of Jew-baiting and took 
a childish delight in setting his dogs 
on the hapless Jewish residents of 
Fiirth. He had to be punished again. 
In retaliation for the rejection he was 
experiencing from parents, teachers, 
and guardians, who showed no sym- 
pathy for his courage and playful 
sadism, Hermann sulked in bed, play- 
ing sick. For a whole month he re- 
mained “ill” out of spite and sympathy- 
seeking, recovering miraculously just 
before the Christmas holiday. The 
compulsion to sadistic aggression kept 
precipitating a vicious circle of more 


SO 


punishment, more spiteful retaliation, 
more rejection, and more aggression. 
Sending him to another school at Ans- 
pach also failed to help matters. He 
got into trouble again and ran away. 
Finally his father decided to send him 
to the military prep school at Karls- 
ruhe. Though still a difficult child, the 
life of a cadet seemed to agree with his 
militaristic aspirations. 

His mother, recognizing all 
unusual qualities, declared with some 
trepidation, “Hermann will either be a 
great man or a great criminal!” 


his 


Thus by early adolescence the essen- 
tial pattern of Goering’s personality 
was already apparent: aggressive ego- 
tism which found desirable 
expression in the militaristic preroga- 


its most 
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tives of his culture, enhanced by a rich 
and vivid fantasy life which sometimes 
blurred the distinctions between reality 
and fancy; a tendency to domination 
of the environment with a combination 
of fancy dress showmanship and brute 
force; an emotional insensitivity and 
perverted humor which were at once 
the seeds of outward physical boldness 
and moral depravity. His sense of 
values was also pretty well fixed by this 
time, being drawm from the cultural 
complex by his early indoctrination and 
personal inclinations: a deeply-rooted 
sense of loyalty and obedience to the 
sovereign figure of the Kaiser; a sense 
of the in-group loyalty and solidarity 
of the German Volk, with chivalrous 
hostility toward all members of out- 
groups; an aristocratic anti-democratic 
bias which recognized “inferior” and 
“superior” groups and the authoritarian 
militaristic hierarchy; and an abiding 
awe for historical greatness rather than 
humanitarian progress or ethical values 


as the guiding motivation of mortal 
existence. 

It is well to bear this pattern in mind, 
for, like the typical psychopath, Goer- 


ing never outgréw the uninhibited 
acting-out of these infantile ego-drives. 
Although more wholesome environ- 
mental influences might well have 
directed his life into more constructive 
channels, he was not constituted to 
resist the temptations presented by the 
social conflicts and anachronisms of his 
time, but rather to exploit them with 
unconscionable avarice. 


Tue Younc Mimrarist anp 
REVOLUTIONARY 
At the age of sixteen Goering entered 
the officers’ academy of Lichterfelde 
near Berlin, the West Point of the 
Prussian military caste. Somewhat 
estranged from his family by now, he 
made his emotional transference all the 
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more to the military authoritarian hie, 
archy with the Kaiser at the to 
Although he resented his father’s {,'1. 
ure to get him into those receptions at 
the Kaiser’s court with his classmate 
(for even the officer-candidates march 
ahead of most of the civilians), his role 
as Junker-officer-in-the-making satisfied 
his status needs. More than that. 
satisfied the heroic fantasies that had 
long since fixed the pattern of 
desired way of life. However rely 
tantly he submitted to stern disciplip 
the religion of unquestioning obedience 
to superiors, of loyalty to Kaiser und 
Vaterland, the ramrod posturing and 
goose-stepping, the punishments 
small offenses were all accepted as par 
of the code worthy of one who was 
destined to follow in the footsteps of 
Bismarck, Clausewitz, and Moltke 
For there could be no doubt in his 
mind that, just as he now showed rigid 
subservience to his superiors, he would 
some day be able to demand the same 
from his inferiors when he rose in rank. 
in keeping with the dual tradition of 
subservience and arrogance dear to the 
Prussian military tradition. 

But there was also much in the life 
of a cadet which satisfied the amiable 
prankster in him. He dared not show 
the slightest disrespect for the officer 
instructors at the academy, but the poor 
civilians who taught certain subjects 
were the constant butt of practical jokes 
and outlets for rowdiness in the class 
room. The reason, Goering explained 
quite simply, was that the officers 
could punish you, while the civilians 
could only threaten you, or, what was 
even sillier, appeal to your moral sense 
Then there were the good old war 
games with real soldiers, swords, and 
guns, with no father to punish you for 
reckless daring in storming a strong: 
hold. On the contrary, the Kaiser 
liked good officer material with plenty 
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of daring. Finally, by way of relaxa- 
on, there were the usual student 
pranks of carousing late at night with 
his buddies in the very exclusive 
Kadetenkorps to which he belonged 
(the most exclusive one, Goering 
assured me), and plotting to sneak 
nast the guard to be in thé barracks 
before reveille. All in all, a way of life 
made to order for Hermann Goering. 

He had hardly graduated from Lich- 
terfelde in 1913, when his father died. 
The following year, with the outbreak 
of World War I, he was committed to 
the front as a lieutenant in an infantry 
regiment. In discussing his war career, 
Goering glossed over his activities as 
an infantry officer, saying that he was 
more interested in aviation. No doubt 
t appealed more to his individualistic 
and recklessly demonstrative inclina- 
tions, but he also admitted suffering 
from claustrophobia in a tank, subma- 
rine, or Zeppelin gondola. He became 
a fighter pilot in 1916, was wounded 
and hospitalized for three months, 
then resumed his aviation career. He 
acquitted himself quite well as a pilot, 
running up a total of twenty-eight 
planes shot down, receiving the high 
decoration, Pour le Merité, and taking 
over command of the Richtofen squad- 
ron upon the latter’s death late in the 
war. 

Aside from the glory which his reck- 
less physical courage earned him, 
Goering had little to say about his 
officer. Again, the 
reason becomes clear when we go to 
secondary sources on Goering’s career.® 
It seems that, like certain other darlings 
of the new-born Luftwaffe, Goering 
found his influence in choice of planes 
and engines very profitable, and he was 
not so much of a sentimentalist or 


activities as an 


devotee of Prussian incorruptibility as 


* Heiden, Konrad. Der Fuchrer. Boston: 
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to resist temptations of bribery. Nor 
was he averse to a little business inter 
est on the side, a partnership in a shoe 
factory for army orders with his 
fellow-officer, Prince Phillipp of Hes- 
sia, in the middle of the war. He also 
enjoyed for a time the gay life at the 
notorious headquarters of Prince Wil- 
helm at Charleville, where his bold con- 
viviality no doubt endeared him fur- 
ther to the Junker clique. 

At all events, during World War I 
Goering made the dangerous and fate- 
ful discovery that war could bring both 
glory and profit to one who was suf- 
ficiently reckless, unscrupulous, and 
amiable. 


Germany’s defeat brought an abrupt 
end to his heyday of glory and libertin- 
ism. The flight of the Kaiser destroyed 
some of the heroic illusions he had built 
up about this figure of supreme 
authority. Finding Germany a barren 
wasteland of hunger and ruin with the 
people in revolt against their own mili- 
tary leaders, he used his aristocratic con- 
nections to roam the greener fields of 
Denmark and Sweden. In Sweden he 
met and married the rich aristocrat, 
Baroness Carin von Kantzow, over- 
looking her epileptic affliction in the 
interest of financial security. He 
returned to Germany around 10921, 
taking up brief studies at the University 
of Munich in political science—a new 
interest growing out of the trouble- 
some times. 

He described his own political atti- 
tudes and ventures in the seething 
unrest of post-war Munich and his 
meeting with Adolf Hitler as follows:* 

. The idea of a democracy was abso 
lutely repulsive to me. —Who ever heard 
of a new Head of State every few years and 
elected representatives to tell the President 
what he could do and couldn’t do? It was 


*Unpublished entry in the Nuremberg Diary, 
dated Feb. 3, 1946. 
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only the election of Hindenburg that made 
the Republic even half-way tolerable. 

Anyway, I had tried to found a revolu- 
tionary party myself among the officer vet- 
erans. I remember a meeting at which they 
were discussing getting meals and beds for 
veteran officers. “You damn fools!” I told 
them, “Do you think an officer who is worth 
his salt can’t find a bed to sleep in, even if it 
happens to be the bed of a pretty blonde? 
Dammit, there are more important things at 
stake!" Somebody got fresh and I banged 
him the head.—Well, of course the 
meeting broke up in an uproar. I never did 
get anywhere in trying to get a following 
for my revolutionary party 

Then | the first time I saw 
Hitler. That was in 1922. There was a pro- 
test meeting in Munich against the demand 
to extradite some of our generals. Some 
little nationalistic parties were represented, 
and Hitler was-just one of the audience. I 
was there too, because I considered it out 
rageous that Germany should be so humili 
ated as to have to hand over its generals to 
foreigners. They were making nationalistic 
speeches—I should say bourgeois-national 
istic. Every once in a while somebody 
would run up to Hitler and ask him if he 
wanted to speak, but he said he didn’t want 
to. I asked who he was, and somebody told 
me that was Hitler, leader of the National 
Socialist Party, who was against Versailles, 
etc. That interested me immediately and I 
asked where I could hear him speak. They 
told me I could hear him Monday at the 
Cafe Neumann. So I went there the fol- 
lowing Monday. I just sat unobtrusively in 
the background. I remember Rosenberg 
was there. Hitler explained why he didn’t 
speak ct the other meeting. He said he didn’t 
want to disturb the unity of the other meet- 
ing, but he did not approve of such wea 
protests. No Frenchman is going to lose 
sleep over that kind of harmless talk, he 
said. You've got to have bayonets to back 
up your threats. Well, that was what I 
wanted to hear. He wanted to build up a 
Party that would make Germany strong and 
smash the Treaty of Versailles. “Well,” I 
said to myself, “that's the party for me! 
Down with the Treaty of Versailles, god- 
damit! That's my meat!” 

So a few days iater I go down to party 
headquarters—quite modestly—and fill out 
a membership application. Well, of course 
there is something of a sensation when they 
am, because I can say without 


over 


remember 


see who I 
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vanity that among the young officers | 
still something of a leader—You know. 
succeeded Baron von Richtofen—we wo, 
classmates at Lichterfelde—Anyway, sop 
body tells me that Hitler would like to 
me immediateiy. He tells me that it was 
stroke of Fate that I should come to | 
just as he was looking for somebody to tak 
charge of the SA. He wanted an energe: 
young veteran officer and I was just the ; 
he was looking for. We agreed to postpo, 
the announcement a month, but I start 
right in to train the SA as a military orga; 
zation—Military!—I'll tell the world it wa 
military! 


Goering’s motives in 
Nazi Party were quite uncomplicate 
It sounded like a good chance to satisfy 
his aggressiveness, greed, status-striy 

\ings, and militant nationalistic eg 
involvement all at once. In his words 
“For men like me it was a chance | 
wipe out the disgrace of Versailles—th 
shame of the defeat, the Corridor rig 
through the heart of Prussia.—It wa 
pure patriotic idealism.” On a less 
idealistic plane, it meant a chance 
restore the power, glory, and mater 


joining the 


gains of military ascendency which he 
had tasted during World War I. Bur, 
as much as anything else, it was the 
very revolutionary nature of Hitler’ 


program that attracted this restless, 
aggressive psychopath. “I joined the 
Party precisely because it was revolu 
tionary, not. because of the ideological 
stuff. Other parties had made revolu 
tions, so I figured I could get in on 
one too!” These were the purpos 
that suited his own. 

The truth is that Goering had neither 
the intellectual pretenses nor the bas 
convictions for a fanatic ideologist 
Aside from his nationalism, the on! 
part of the Nazi ideology about which 
he had any convictions was its ant 
Communist stand—and that on 
basis of his aristocratic and indivi 
alistic leanings. Any idea of opposing 
the “Jewish-Masonic world conspirac) 


1 
1, 
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ibjugate the master race” was the 
farthest thing from his mind. Not only 
e some of his best friends Jews, like 
many of the other Nazi leaders (in 
‘te of his Jew-baiting he did, in fact, 
naintain a certain protective loyalty to 
w Jews who had helped him), 
being ideologically 


fo SM 


wel 


si 


I¢ 


he missed 


gible for party membership by the 


chance, according to his own 


to meet some friends to join 
is in 1919. While waiting for 
blonde and | 
I just never did get 
the Freemasons. If | 
that blonde that day, it 
been impossible for me to get 
here [in 


Vv a pretty pass by, 


ul Well, 
joining 


ad up 


arty, and I wouldn’t be 


perhaps an additional ex- 
planation on a psychodynamic basis. 
After the defeat and flight of the 
Kaiser, Goering’s essentially infantile 
emotional dependence was left without 
an authoritarian figure to cling to. In 
Hitler he recognized such a potential 
figure—one 
uthority and rule by force, a chieftain 
of the German tribal in-group, who 
would restore the national strength and 
pride and provide Hermann with real 
oldiers, guns, and airplanes to play 
with. Goering did not make the emo- 
tional transference at once. There was 
some emotional resistance to overcome 
toward this “vagabond from a Vien- 
nese café,” as G joering referred to Hit- 
ler behind his back in the early days. 
He did not make it until he was quite 
sure that this Kaiser-substitute would 
really succeed in satisfying his ego- 
But the need and the possi- 
bility of fulfillment were clearly present 
trom the beginning. 
Hitler, on the other hand, knew that 
in Goering he had a man who could 
not only contribute wealth and a fol- 


needs, 
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lowing among the frustrated Junker- 
officers of the defeated Wehrmacht, 
but one who also relished the use of 
force to achieve his ends, and would 
not be restrained by any squeamish 
respect law and He 
not mistaken. In a short time 
ing’s flair for showmanship, uniforms, 
discipline, ‘as well as 
bashing 
Troops into 


tor order. was 


Goer 


and military 
his penchant for 
had whipped the Storm 
shape as an efficient 
anization. By this 
assured of ample 


heads in, 
street highting 
means Hitler 
opportunity 


org 
Vas 
to hold 
much interference from opposing 
parties, while effectively breaking up 
his opponents’ meetings with a respect- 
able toll of broken heads and smashed 
furniture. 

By 1924 Hitler felt that the time was 
ripe for his revolution and staged his 
famous beer-hall putsch. Goering was 
wounded and escaped to Italy, leaving 
Hitler and the other Nazi leaders to 
face the music. At that time he un- 
doubtedly gave up the Nazi venture 
bad job. Later, however, he 
claimed that Hitler wanted him to 
remain on the outside to keep the home 
fires burning for Hitler’s return. If 
this was so, Goering was very slow 
about it, for he was not in Germany 
to receive his beloved Fiihrer upon the 
latter’s release from prison in 1925, and 
he did not return until Hitler’s star 
was once more in the ascendant. In 
the meantime, he languished in and 
out of hospitals in Italy and Sweden 
from 1924 to 1927, by this time a con- 
firmed drug addict. Goering admitted 
that he had resorted to morphine to 
deaden the pain of his wound, and that 
he continued to use drugs off and on 
to deaden pain. It requires very little 
clinical intuition to see that it 
only physical pain that made 
Ever 


his speeches without too 


as a 





was not 
Goering 


resort to narcotics. since child- 





Pe | 


hood Goering had demonstrated his 
need for satisfying physical stimulation 
and his inability to stand punishment 
or frustration. All through his life he 
was to resort to drugs and other devices 
to divert his: mind from anxiety-pro- 
voking situations which he did not have 
the moral strength to face. 

In 1927 he began to take up again 
with the Nazis in Germany. Appar- 
ently Hitler welcomed back the 


prodigal son because he could still use 


him, after exacting a pledge of undying 
loyalty to the Fithrer in the future. 
Goering resumed his political activities 
and was elected Nazi representative to 
the Reichstag in 1928. The Party was 
proving to be a “good bet” after all, 
and Goering henceforth devoted him- 
self to it with renewed zeal. A sidelight 
on the “pure patriotic idealism” which 
motivated him is given in a statement 
that Gregor Strasser, one of the early 
Party leaders, made at about this time, 
when he complained to Hans Frank 
that the Party was going to the dogs: 
“Goering is a brutal egotist who doesn’t 
give a damn about Germany as long 
as he can amount to something!” ® 


Tue No. 2 Nazi 


Strasser’s statement was prophetic. 
Goering became Reichstag President in 
1932 only for the purpose of hastening 
the death of the Weimar Republic, 
which he detested. His political mach- 
inations helped Hitler to power in 1933 
and his reward was a number of new 
titles and positions of power, including 
Reich Air Minister, Prussian Minister 
of the Interior, etc. The Reichstag fire, 
which he and Goebbels apparently en- 
gineered as a propagandist tour de 


Hitler 
Hans 


move- 
Frank 


essay on the 
writer by 


5 Quoted from 
ment writteri for the 
before his execution. 
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force,® gave him and Hitler a free 
to suspend all constitutional guarantee 
and throw all “communists” (jc. , 
political opponents and personal -~ 
mies) into concentration camps with 
out legal process. At the same time 
assured them a rubber-stamp Reichstag 
which would soon pass its own d 
warrant. Neither of the two top leader 
of the Third Reich had any use { 
democratic laws or representatives y 
could tell them what to do and wha 
not to do. 

For his part, the head-bashing prob. 
lem child and gang-leader-turned-states. 
man lost no time clarifying his psycho. 
pathic conception of statecraft. In 
radio broadcast during the reign-of 
terror following the Reichstag f 
Goering blustered forth his pure patri- 
otic idealism: “I am not here to exercise 
justice, but to wipe out and extermi 
nate!” The frustrated masses had 
regressed to the aggressive-submissive 
modes of behavior of their authoritaria 
culture, clamoring for — strong-arm 
leadership—and Goering was not one 
to disappoint them. 

For strong action had to be taken 
to get rid of even the rivals for power 
among the gangsters within the Party. 
Ernst Roehm, who had taken over 
Goering’s command of the Storm 
Troops, also had some ideas about shar- 
ing power in the new Party dictator- 
ship. The “Roehm blood purge” re- 
vealed Goering at his gangster best. In 
connivance with Himmler he con- 
vinced Hitler that the unruly homo- 
sexual SA leader would have to be 
liquidated immediately with his whole 
gang. In the blood bath that followed, 
Goering managed to include a goodl} 
number of his own personal enemies 


brushed this off. a 


convincing 


® Goering continually 
“rumor,” but the evidence is fairly 
Cf. Nuremberg Diary, pp. 182, 298 
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, Gregor Strasser and General 
r, as well SA 
knew too much the 
In describing the purge 
Nuremberg cell years 
ering naturally glossed 
rivate murder motives, but could 
ster a show of righteous indig- 
the mention of Roehm’s name: 


those 
about 


eicher, as 


re. 
in his 
over 


about that dirty 
real clique 
They 


look 


talk to me 
That was the 
revolutionists! 

Party 
their wild 


Don't 
| swine! 
ted bloody 
1es who first made 
ick of hoodlums, with 
eating up Jews on the street and 
What a gang of 
was! It was a 


the 
prob. . x ol 
states- . windows! 

indits that SA 
good thing I wiped them out or they 
have wiped us out! 


' 
sVCNo- 


of course, the very same 

dlums whom Goering had trained 

treet-fighting. Now that they had 
served their purpose—“We had to get 
| of them to build up the Party and 
he State.” In describing one personal 
encounter during the purge: “I made 
about it. I just told my 


These were, 


bones 


n to take the bastard out and shoot 


m!" Admittedly, Goering was no 
slouch when he could resolve his anxie- 
ties by overt aggression. But old von 
Hindenburg was no psychologist and 
actually legalized the blood bath on the 
basis of suppressing a revolution. Goer- 
shar- ng emerged more powerful than ever 
t though with a new rival and 
partner in crime, Heinrich Himmler. 

In 1935 Goering was proclaimed 
chief of the new Luftwaffe in open 
deface of the Versailles Treaty. When 
he was asked whether he wasn’t toying 
vith war, he boisterously replied that 
he sure wasn’t running a girls’ finishing 
school. To clear up any doubts as to 
who was top dog in the Nazi Reich 
next to Hitler, Goering was designated 
is Hitler’s deputy and eventual succes- 
sor (he significantly referred him- 


over 


torm 


betore, 
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s the “crown prince” in describing 
his position in the government). Quite 
ol the 
Reichstag, interested in 
the Party’s presented the 
Goebbels- sponsored ‘ ‘Nurembe rg Laws” 
to the Reichstag for their rubber stamp 
approval, thus sealing the fate of Ger- 
many’s Jews. 
was indeed 


self a 


the President 


who 


incidentally, 
wasn't 
ideology, 


“amounting to 


over the dead bodies of his 


Goering 
something” 
rivals and the end of peace and justice 
in Germany. 

In the same year, at the height of his 
pomp and power, he married the beau- 
tiful actress, Emmy Sonneman. (His 
first wife had died four years earlier 
of heart failure.) With his new dia- 
mond-tiara’d queen the crown prince 
held court in his sumptuous palace in 
Prussia, called Karinhall, displaying 
the lavish opulence, revelry, and comic 
opera costumes of a Roman emperor. 
Not unlike the crown princes and 
heroes of old, he allowed his faithful 
subjects in Bavaria and Prussia to give 
him rich estates and to appropriate huge 
sums out of the taxes for their upkeep. 
In the national interest and in keeping 
with his regal showmanship, he 
became a patron of the arts—a 
interest which was not without its con- 
sequences the art collections of 


also 
new 


to 


Europe. Although he was loved by his ) 


wife, it is doubtful whether Goering’s 


romantic inclinations ever went beyond \ 


If this was gener- 
was 


the narcissistic level. 
ally true in Prussian culture, it 
doubly true of Hermann Goering. 
When I sought to draw him out on his 
relationship to his wife, after I had 
visited her, Goering’s reaction was an 
indulgent smile. “She could have her 
way in the household, in getting me to 
but when it 
man’s 


do lots of things for her, 
comes to these basic things in a 


life, it is not a woman’s affair.” 


; 
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By this time his narcissism and greed 
were running amok. Titles, powers, 
medals, and graft were amassed with 
truly psychopathic avarice, and he 
gorged himself with esoteric foods until 
his medal-bedecked corpulence became 
symbolic of the character of Germany’s 
leadership. In 1936 his designation as 
Plenipotentiary of the Four-Year Plan 
opened up new industrial fields for 
power and graft. Profits from the 
Hermann Goering Werke, bribes from 
industrial leaders for tax exemption 
and armaments orders swelled his cof- 
fers by the millions of Reichsmarks. 
His greed was equalled only by his 
lust for power. In the industrial field 
he would not tolerate the rivalry of 
even the financial wizard, Hjalmar 
Schacht. Since Goering was the more 
ruthless psychopath in a psychopathic 
government, Schacht had to go. In the 
military field, not content with being 
chief of the Luftwaffe, he set about 
plotting to gain supreme command of 
the Wehrmacht. In an attempt to 
achieye this, he plotted frame-ups to 
get rid of General von Fritsch and 
General von Blomberg by getting them 
involved in -privat® scandals while still 
posing as a friend. This craven hypoc- 
risy was quite typical of the man bent 
on satisfying his lust for power with 
a minimum of damage to his outward 
popularity and patriotic pose. Goering 
achieved the shakeup of the high com- 
mand which he had sought, and 
which fitted in with Hitler’s plans any- 
way; but Hitler would not trust the 
execution of his plans for aggressive 
war to a crony who had grown flabby 
with corruption and gluttony and was 
despised by most of the General Staff 
on whom he had to rely. 

Goering continued to play his cards 
with a double deck. The Nazi ideology, 
in which he really had no interest, 
proved again and again to be a con- 


{venient springboard for his person 
‘ambitions and private gain. The mak. 
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dy 


ing and breaking of the Munich Pac, 
to which he amiably contributed the 
blackmail threat of bombing beautify! 
Prague, gave him virtual control of 
Skoda and other munitions plants. |p 
1938 he initiated the march into Austr 
to prevent a plebiscite and to asser 
“the German people’s right of sel 
determination”—but also in the nick of 
time to break up the scheduled cop. 
vening of a military 
which would have cleared and rehabili. 
tated his rival, General von Fritsch, 
The organized pogrom against the 
Jewish population in retaliation for the 
slaying of von Rath later that year, 
while strictly the work of propagandis 
Goebbels, provided Goering with 3 
golden opportunity. Never one to over 
look a good bet for large-scale loot, 
the Plenipotentiary of the Four-Year 
Plan imposed the preposterous fine o! 
one billion Reichsmarks on the entire 
Jewish population (although he did 
let some of his “best friends” escape). 
The “aryanization” of Jewish property 
and business which followed on t! 


court-of-honor 


ne 
heels of this confiscatory measure be- 
came a lucrative source of graft for the 
entire Party machinery and for Goer. 
ing’s interest in business and art 

But Goering never lost his sense ot 
humor or “patriotic idealism.” He flip- 
pantly declared to Heydrich that he 
would have preferred the killing of 
200 more Jews during this pogrom to 
the destruction of so much _ propert) 
which Germany needed. When the 
question of heavy insurance payments 
came up for the destruction of this 
property, Goering forbade the payments 
to the injured parties, but offered to 
let the treasury split the proceeds with 
the insurance companies. He exclaimed 
with his ever-ready jocularity that sure!) 
the insurance companies would not 0b- 
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ect if a fat angel in the person of 
Hermann Goering made them a pres- 
ent of half of the legalized loot. He 
also enjoyed practical jokes like loading 
bricks instead of guns on a shipment 
destined for Loyalist Spain. In 1939, 
when Rooseveit’s letter demanding a 
declaration of Germany’s peaceful in- 
tentions was read in the Reichstag, 
Goering led the assembly in uproarious 
laughter until his sides shook. 

For Goering’s Kaiser-substitute had 
alrea ly decided that the time was ripe 
to strike the final blow for hegemony 
in Europe, and Goering’s real soldiers, 
guns, and planes were poised for the 
biggest and most exciting war-games 
of all time. Still a little ambivalent 
about the material risk involved, Goer- 
ing made one feeble attempt to see if 
they could not still eat their cake and 
have it without too much exertion. He 
secretly sent a Swedish businessman to 
propose another amiable “Munich 
Pact” over Poland. As this same inter- 
mediary later testified, Goering was 
already groveling at Hitler’s feet “in a 
crazy state of intoxication” over the 
impending aggression, and he should 
have realized that the mediation could 


not possibly have succeeded. 
[he question of Goering’s desire for 


war is worth considering, since some 
of his greatest admirers (his wife, his 
adjutant, and himself) assured me that 
he was too full of the joy of living to 
want war. This would not be entirely 
out of keeping with his character. He 
was undoubtedly ambivalent about the 
glory of war on ther cus Een ond the 
soft living made possible by domestic 
racketeering on the other. Left to him- 
self by Hitler’s death in 1938 (as Goer- 
ing speculated somewhat wishfully), 
he might conceivably have been content 
with the latter. But the decisive factor 
was his subservience to Adolf Hitler in 
spite of his otherwise aggressive and 
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domineering personality. In the “peck- 
right” of the Nazi hierarchy, there was 
no doubt that Hitler out-pecked Goer- 
ing. Besides this, Hitler’s violently ob- 
sessed and ascetic messianic complex 
was more than a match for Goering’s 
heroic play-acting. We have already 
seen how Goering’s early indoctrination 
and emotional development had pre- 
conditioned him to accept blindly the 
authority of a military dictator. But 
Goering was also committed body and 
soul to the support of the Fihrer 
by more practical considerations. As 
Schacht explained, Hitler had tolerated 
Goering’s corruption in exchange for 
his vociferous support, and the more 
Goering’s affluence grew, the more in- 
ordinate grew his groveling homage _ 





to the Fiihrer. Just t6tite one example 
from a Reichstag speech in 1938 (in- 
terestingly enough, the last session of 
the Reichstag) : 


How shall I say, my Fuhrer, what emo 
tion filis us? How shall I find words 
for your deeds? Has ever a mortal 
been so loved as you, my Fiihrer? Was 
ever a belief so strong as that in your 
mission? God sent you to us for Ger 
many. You rescued the German people 
from darkest night and brought the 
Reich to the glowing light... All 
Germans thank you with overflowing 
hearts: Thanks to our Fihrer! All 
Germans cry in this momentous and 
historical hour with fervour and pas 
sion: Hail to the saviour of Germany! 
Hail forever and ever to the hotly 
loved Fuhrer who has once more made 
life worth living! 


Even allowing for a certain amount 
of typical German sentimentality, it 
must be said that some of the more 
sophisticated Nazi leaders found Goer- 
ing’s overardent protestations of devo- 
tion to the Fihrer a little too sticky. 
The Germans have a word for it, and 
this word was often used (after it had 
become safe) to describe Goering’s re- 
lationship to Hitler: Arsch-lecker. But 
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Hitler wanted it that way and it was 
an easy price for the emotionally under- 
developed Goering to pay for his posi- 
tion in the Third Reich. He even 
admitted that he had agreed never to 
disagree with Hitler in the presence of 
others. After so many years of such 
bombastic and widely publicized devo- 
tion to the Fihrer, even if he did have 
any momentary misgivings about em- 
barking on a dangerous adventure, he 
was psychologically incapable of ren- 
dering opposition to Hitler without 
completely losing face. Neither did 
¢ possess the moral courage that such 
opposition would have entailed. Any- 
way, the alternative—blind support of 
the Fiihrer in his reckless plans for 
conquest which had brought them 
power and wealth already—was far too 
easy psychologically and had far too 
many attractions for Goering to have 
caused him any real hesitation. 

Thus, at a decisive moment in world 
history, the only man in Germany who 
had sufficient power and popularity to 
curb the destructive maniac who was 
about to immerse Europe in its greatest 
blood bath donned his uniform and 
medals, shouted orders to his generals, 
quickened his courage with another 
shot of morphine, fawned over his com- 
mander “in a state of crazy intoxica- 
tion,”"—and laughed. 


THe War CrIMINAL 


The exploits of Goering’s Luftwaffe 
are of more historical and military sig- 
nificance than psychological. Suffice it 
to say that in the beginning Goering 
performed his function in the war ma- 
chine aggressively and efficiently. The 
bombing of Warsaw, Rotterdam, and 
Coventry were all, in a literal psycho- 
logical sense, child’s play. But with 
these easy victories Goering grew more 
and more careless in his play. The 
world was proving too easy prey to 


the aggressive psychopaths who ruk 
Germany and were destined to 
the earth. As Luftwaffe prisoners 
revealed, Goering concentrated 
much on uniforms and showmansh 
and not enough on meeting the enen 
technological challenge. The 
bombing London and Moscow 
submission proved to be more 


f child’s play. But Goering was al 


too far gone in his infantile ava 
sacrifice his lust for new titles and < 
more wealth to the more arduous t 

f warfare. Art treasures from 
collections of occupied Europe 
to find their way to Goering’s pal 
estates by the carload, while 
owners were frequently among 
herded into concentration camps 
the newly created rank of Reichsma 
schall (about a six-star general) G 
ing had to add President of the R 
Research Council, Head of the R 
Defense Council, etc. 

In the meantime, years of 
patronage and bureaucracy, as well 
a crippling ideology, were beginning 
to take their toll in the Luftwaffe. Sc: 
entific air crew selection and traini 
was thrown out of the window. 
entific research was in a hopeless hodge 
podge with Goering and Himmle 
and dozens of other dilletantes da 
bling in its patronage.” Sadistic expen 
ments on human freezing and brain 
measurement were performed on Naz 
victims and the data collected in th 
archives of aviation medicine. If much 
of this was done without Goering’ 
knowledge, the more damning is th 
evidence of his callous negligence. 

As London withstood the worst that 
the Luftwaffe had to offer and Moscow 
refused to fall, Hitler’s fury vented 

‘This paragraph is based on a comp! 
sive survey prepared by Dr. Helmut Fischer 
the SS at Third Army Interrogation Center 


1945, plus the evidence on medical resea 
the Nuremberg Trials, 1945-1947 
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more on his errant 
chief. “In fact, he would 
bout the inefficiency and use- 
the Luftwaffe with such 
+ and viciousness, that I would 


17 


blush and squirm and _pre- 


and 


ore 


vo to the front to avoid these 

1. “But then he 

me t at his staff 

neces at GHQ just as if to say, 

there and take it, damn you!’ 

hat kind of viciousness!” The 

unt is undoubtedly accurate except 

for Goering’s pathetic pretense of going 

the front. Those who were familiar 

th the situation told me that Goering 

st disappeared for long periods of 

time, sulking in his palace, hunting, 

“doping himself up with morphine 

nd stealing art treasures from all over 

rope when Germany was in agony” 
r) 

The amiable dashing hero of World 

I was indeed deteriorating phy- 

ind morally. Years of soft living 

nd corruption had brought about a 

degeneration until he neither looked 

ted the part. Paroxysmal tachy; 

ia, neuralgia, and other psychoso? 


ail 
socring relatec 


o be present 


rd 


complaints plagued him more} 

| more. Inspiring leadership turned 
rrorization and brutality, for, just 

Hitl 


mistreated his subordinates. 


er cursed him, he cursed and 
In a des- 
attempt to salvage his standing 

th the Fiihrer, Goering went so far 
forbid one of his ace generals to 

to Hitler the real danger of 

my air power, and demoted him to 
vate for doing so. At the same time 
he assured the Fiihrer that secret won- 
ler-weapons, which would turn the 
le, were just around the corner. Goer-) 
ng’s protective fantasy was still run4 
ning away with him. Again, as his 
lrustration increased, the need to es 
ape into another fantasy world through) 


ey 


ugs also increased. Karinhall became’ 
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reminiscent of the decadence of Rome. 
When he did show up at meetings of 
the Reich Defense Council, Speer said, 
his speech was often so irrational that 


it could be explained only on the basis 


of a morphine jag. It became common 
practice for the war leaders to ignore 
him and do what they could to save 
the tottering Reich, over his head. 
But there was probably another rea 
son for Goering’s panicky flight from 


Not 


Goering was one to suffer acute anxiety 


reality: mass extermination! that 
reactions to the murder of political 
rivals, the shooting of hostages, the 
bombing of open cities, or the starva- 


tion of conquered populations. But his 
perverted sense of values had set cer 
tain limits to the acting-out of his 
psychopathic fantasies. The killing of 
enemies in all in 
good form; he could even shrug off 
the mass murder of thousands of “com- 
munists” and Jews on the eastern front 
by Himmler’s Sonderkommandos, or 
the murder expedition euphemistically 
referred to as the “suppression of the 
revolt in the Warsaw ghetto.” 
things were a little crude, perhaps, but 
then Himmler was such a crude man 
and so overzealous in carrying out the 
Party ideology. But it was not until 
the talk and 
around in high Party circles concern 
ing the evacuation and extermination 
of entire Jewish populations 
women, and children, by the thousands, 
by the hundreds of thousands, by the 
millions that Goering fully appreciated 
the implications of the fanatic ideology 
with which he had identified himself. 
For this was something his playfully 
heroic and chivalrous concepts of war 
and even 
human life had never encompassed, 


time of war was 


T “hese 


progress reports went 


men, 


his callous disregard for 
Not without some pathetic earnestness 
did Goering try to impress the distinc 
tion on me: 
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There is just one thing I want you to 
know.—Really—you can believe it or not— 
but I must say in dead earnest—I have never 
been cruel. I'll admit I’ve been Aard. I do 
not deny that I haven't been bashful about 
shooting a thousand men for reprisals, or 
hostages, or whatever you please.—But cruel 
—torturing women and_ children?>—Du 
lieber Gott! ‘That is so far removed from 
my nature—. 


It would not be distorting the clinical 
picture too much to grant a certain 
amount of validity to Goering’s self- 
characterization. Again, the reasons 
are both practical and psychodynamic. 
He could handle his anxieties and ag- 
gressions in the military sphere, to a 
certain extent. Killing enemies, bully- 
ing his under-dogs, believing in 
wonder-weapons, all provided certain 
outlets and defenses; anyway, win, lose, 
or draw, the rules provided chivalrous 
treatment among warlords between 
wars, and Goering’s amiable disposition 
would always get him by. But Geno- 
cide was something that was not even 
in the books—something that shattered 
any hope of redemption, even the ro- 
mantically desirable last resort, a hero’s 
f martyrdom. The alternatives of being 
shot as a blundering fool and traitor by 
his own incredibly murderous Kaiser- 
figure on the one hand, or being tried 
and hanged as a war criminal by the 
enemy on the other, was too shattering 
‘to his ego-structure to contemplate. 
That the problem was causing him 
some concern is indicated by a remark 
which Speer heard him make toward 
the end of the war: “These atrocities 
will cost us dearly one day.” But, until 
that day, it was better not to think 
about it—and so, characteristically, 
Goering brushed aside the dangerous 
reality; when it became too much for 
him on top,of Hitler’s violent attacks, 
the drugs provided a reliable escape. 

We shall never know for certain 
what emotions possessed Goering as he 


drugged the atrocities out of his mips 
Perhaps for the first time in his [jf 
Goering experienced fear. Not merely 
the ordinary fear of death, which w. 
suddenly becoming more real to hin 
but the atavistic fears of unknown hyy. 
rors beyond his ken—not unlike iy 
fear of unknown destructive force 
which terrifies superstitious primitiy 
savages far more than the wild anima: 
or tribal warriors they can see anj 
fight; or the panic-reaction of sever 
neurotics, when not only their ego” 
defenses but their entire 
frame of reference collapses in the face 
of new overwhelming conflicts. For i 
is altogether likely that, in helping | 
seal the fate of Europe’s Jews and 
stealing the property of those wh 
ended in suicide or 
camps, Goering had not visualized the 
gas chamber extermination of millions 
of naked women and _ children 
the packing of their hair for mattresses 
the extraction of their gold teeth and 
gold wedding rings for gold deposit 
in the Reichsbank. His revolutionar 
Kaiser-figure had turned out to be : 
hideous Minotaur who violated all ¢! 
self-protective rules of chivalry, murder 
ing women and children and even de 
vouring the youth of his own trik 
Hitler and Himmler had run amok 
with their damned ideology and con 
verted his romantic world to a Walpur: 
gischacht of unspeakable horrors, 
which all exits were sealed. All except 
one—the drugs and the poison he key 
about him. Such might have been 
Goering’s feelings, based on our under 
standing of his personality, system 
values, and the total situation. We shal 
never know for certain, because Goer- 
ing naturally refused to discuss 
though he betrayed his reactions fre 
quently during the year in which we 
observed him. ! 
At all events, Goering was paralyze¢ 
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‘naction. Faced with a clear deci- 

to back up his “pure patriotic 
-dealism” even his desire to avoid a 
disgraceful death himself—by over- 
throwing the now unmistakable maniac 
who was wantonly ruining his own 
country, he shrank into seclusion. The 
would-be hero, as Speer told me, failed 
his country in her greatest hour of 
eed—because he was fundamentally 
a moral cow ard. 

Just before the final collapse, Goering 
made a premature suggestion to succeed 
the Fihrer in anticipation of his death. 
He was arrested and ordered killed 
with his family for his pains. His wife 
lescribed the last scene of the wa 
Goering cursing the leader who had 
turned on him, in the vilest language 
of which he was capable, while bombs 
were falling all around the terrified 
family, and SS men were deliberating 
over the execution order. 

It was in this demoralized and ex- 
hausted state that Goering was finally 
relieved and decided to. surrender to 
the American authorities. The news- 

per interest in this No. 1 captive was 

lm to his aching ego, but as 
1¢ prison commandant described it, 
“When Goering came to me at Mon- 
dorf, he was a simpering slob with two 
suitcases full of paracodeine pills. I 
thought he was a drug salesman. But 
we took him off his dope and made a 
man of him.” 


We now enter the last act of the 
Goering drama: his trial and death as 
a war criminal. His reactions through- 
out the entire last year of his life are 
reported in detail in the Nuremberg 
Diary. They are merely summarized 
here to bring his case history to a close. 
The significance of this last episode is 
that, under observation in the limited 
environment of the Nuremberg jail, 
he exhibited on a small scale the very 


Ps 


same personality pattern which he had 
displayed on a grand scale in the life’ 
history we have reconstructed. 

Relieved of his drugs, Goering was 
once more alert and responsive. Before 
the trial started he presented a front of 
utter amiability and good-humored 
bravado to the American officers, whom 
he was obviously trying to win over, 
though he could not conceal his inor- 
dinate egotism. Rapport was easily 
established for the psychological test- 
ing which was conducted while the 
prisoners were still in solitary confine- 
ment. On the IQ test Goering re- 
sponded like a bright and conceited 
schoolboy who was showing off before 
the teacher. Being led to believe that he 
had the highest IQ among the Nazi 
war criminals (IQ 138), he praised the 
excellent discrimination of American 
psychometric methods. When he heard 
that Schacht and Seyss-Inquart had 
outdone him, he scorned the unrelia- 
bility of the test. He continued to be- 
little the other Nazi leaders and to 
react to the slightest prick to his sensi- 
tive ego, but in general exhibited a 
most disarming amiability. 

As soon as the trial started, Goering’s 
domineering sggressiveness came to 
the fore. The challenge of acting out 
a new last act of the Nazi drama be4 
fore the audience of the world press) 
was as exhilarating as a shot in the 
arm. He immediately took charge of 
the prisoners’ dock and began to dictate 
the strategy of defense. He declared, 
rubbing his hands _ enthusiastically, 
that he was the captain of the first- 
string team and was going to give the 
opposition and the audience a run for 
their money; the second-stringers were 
the prisoners on the upper tiers of 
cells, but they were no good because 
they lacked leadership. The trial, like 
everything else in Goering’s life, was 
still a game of play-acting in which he 
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played the leading role. Even the evi- 
dence of atrocities and other war crimes 
could be evaluated only for its effect 
on the audience. This was strikingly 
illustrated early jn the trial ‘when 
American films of the concentration 
camps were shown in court. Many of 
the defendants broke down and cried 
in shame; others hotly protested their 
innocence of these crimes, when I saw 
them later in their cells (Nov. 29, 
1945). But not Goering: 

As for Goering, was apparently 
disturbed because it had spoiled his 
show. “It was such a good afternoon 
too, until they showed that film.—They 
were reading tay telephone conversations 
on the Austrian affair, and everybody 
was laughing with me.—And then they 
showed that awful film, and it just 
spoiled everything.” 


he 


Goering continued to brush off the 
atrocities just as he had done previously. 
He urged the others to stick together 
and the worst that could happen to 
them would be exile; when this attack 
didn’t work he made another appeal 
on the basis of his projected fantasies, 
luring them with the prospect of heroic 
martyrdom including marble caskets 
in a national shrine, if they would stick 
with him in loyalty and patriotism. 
At the same time his humor revealed 
itself behind the scenes in all its crude 
cynicism. A Diary note of Jan. 7, 1946, 
records one of the daily lunchroom ex- 
periences: 

“It makes me sick to see Germans sell- 
ing their souls to the enemy!” he fumed 
at lunch ... “I just detest anything that 
is undignified!” ... Then he turned to 
the audience in general, and said out 
loud, banging his fist on the table, 
“Dammit, I just wish we could all have 
the courage to confine our defense to 
three simple words: Lick my arse!” 
. . . He repeated the proposed defense 
with great relish, telling how Goetz had 
said it, how another general had said it, 
and how he would say it. 
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When the time came for his defeng 
Goering did not display such cred 
cynicism, but showed himself to be 
master of evasion, and played the ; \ 
of loyal patriot for all it was wort 
He had decided quite early in the triz 
that the best line to follow for the sak: 
of his public and for German histon 
was to maintain his loyalty to th 
Fiihrer and to stick to it to the bitte 
end. He admitted quite candidly ; 
his role in German history was mor 
important to him than anything els. 
and that this was the way to play 
Granting the narcissistic basis of 
values, I asked him whether he though: 
that the German people would admir 
him for maintaining loyalty to a leader 
who had ruined them with mass mur 
der and war. Goering assured me t! 
he knew his people better than | did 
and that German tradition demanded 
a show of loyalty to the bitter en 
When I asked for further explana 

. of this point after one of his grandstand 

. plays during his defense, he rev 
how his youthful fantasies were still 
\dominating his behavior: he related th 
story from the Nibelungen Lied, tell 
how Hagen had killed Siegfried, 
how Krimhilde’s brothers had refused 
to take revenge for Siegfried’s deat 
because Hagen had only acted out 
loyalty to his king. By analogy, ther 
fore, any murder committed at Hitler’ 
wish was not disgraceful in German 
eyes. 

As for guilt for the Nazi atrocit 
Goering testified under oath that he 
had not even known about them “ 
that extent,” because like all good Ger- 
mans he had obeyed the ban on listen 
ing to the foreign radio. This argument 
was all the more ludicrous to me 
view of his repeated protestations tha 
he had not believed all the atrocity rt 
ports he had heard on the foreign radio, 
and the fact that the Reich Research 
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Council actually functioned as Goer- 
private intelligence agency. Be 
sides, Goering had already given a 
ight b but highly significant clue to hig 
1 reaction to the blood on his hands 

o the Rorschach retest which I had 
administered to him shortly after the 
ining of the trial. He had again 
blocked on the interpretation of “ie 
splotches on Card III, scowling, 
But these red spots—I can’t figure 
out what these things are—damned if 
| know—” and then he tried angrily to 
brush them off with his finger. He 
uld not have betrayed his anxiety to 
“damned spot” more 


mos 
ilk 


pegil 
, 


earl 
Cu 


out the 
vely. 
But Goering’s performance in court 
im a good press, all things con- 
dered, and he carefully instructed his 
lawyer on how to interview reporters 
to follow up this advantage. He also 
coached other defendants on the proper 
use of evasive tactics or cross-examina- 
tion and the importance of making 
stuff interesting so that the judges 
the reporters would not. get bored 
try to hurry the trial. Above all, 
insisted that they support him in the 
loyal patriotism. Where humor- 
and bravado failed, he 
resorted to outright browbeating. He 
ild not bash their heads together in 
present situation, but his sheer 
oes and aggressiveness 
» have an intimidating effect 
on some of the more submissive defend- 
ants. Since he was clearly bent on ob- 
structing justice for his own ends, and 
some of the defendants were complain- 
ing about this, it was my duty to 
recommend and effect a separation of 
tn court- 


us cynicism 


seeme d 


he defendants outside of the 
om. This had a salutory effect. 

Speer was already in rebellion against 
Goering’s heroic hypocrisy, defiantly in- 
sisting that he would tell the truth 
about the whole rotten business. Others 
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began to waver in their appreciation of 
Goering’s bravado, as it became obvious 
that his campaign of obstructing the 
trial was being waged chiefly to suppress 
any evidence that might be damaging 
to his own case as a Nazi leader. As 
the evidence of Goering’s major guilt 
for waging aggressive war, his partici- 
pation in purges, plots, and scandals, 
and his large-scale looting came to 
light, the defection in the ranks grew 
to open rebellion. 

As the trial wore on and Goering’s 
“amiable patriot” mask was stripped 
to its bare-faced hypocrisy, his Machia- 
vellian cynicism expressed itself more 
and more openly in our conversations 
in his ceil. On the question of the 
people’s attitude toward war, the 
Crown Prince’s statement was classic: 


“Why, of course, the people don’t 
want war,” Goering shrugged. “Why 
should some poor slob on a farm want 
to risk his life in a war when the best 
he can get out of it is to come back to 
his farm in one piece. Naturally, the 
common people don’t want war; neither 
in Russia nor in England nor in Amer 
ica, nor, for that matter, in Germany. 
That is understood. But after all, it is 
the leaders of the country who deter- 
mine the policy and it is always a simple 
matter to drag the people along, whether 
it is a democracy or a fascist dictator- 
ship or a parliament or a Communist 
dictatorship . . . Voice or no voice, the 
people can always be brought to the 
bidding of the leaders. That is easy. 
All you have to do is tell them they 
are being attacked and denounce the 
pacifists for lack of patriotism and ex- 
posing the country to danger. It works 
the same in any country.” 


The raising of moral issues became 
more and more of a thorn in his side— 


“What do you mean, morality—word- 
of-honor?” Goering snorted. “Sure, 
you can talk about word-of-honor when 
you promise to deliver goods in busi 
ness.—But when it is the question of the 
interests of a nation!?—Phooey! Then 
morality stops. . . Herrgott! When a 
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State has a chance to improve its 4 his right arm for a good shot of cocaine 
tion because of the weakness of a neigh- o,- big dose of paracodeine. He fair) 
bor, do you think it will stop at any . agi ea, 

; +  quivered as he struck out in all dire. 


squeamish consideration of keeping a in f ; 
promise? It is a statesman’s duty to “Ooms in rustrated aggression. Finally, 


take advantage of such a situation for when Speer made his spectacular de. 
the good of the country!” (I men-  nunciation of Hitler and Goering, Goer. 
tioned something about UNO at this ing reacted in typical gangster fashion 
point.) “Ach, we piss on your UNO! Do : ' hes "? 

; threatening to have Speer murdered 


you think that any one of us takes that  h f wel 
seriously for a minute? ... You Ameri- “ Ne ever got out o the jail alive. 


cans are making a stupid mistake with There is little to add to Goering’ 
your talk of democracy and morality case history. His last few weeks wer 

Don’t think that Germans have spent in a state of brooding despond. 
become more Ghristian and less nation- ency as he contemplated his Sones _ 


alistic all of a sudden . . . and you can hi TI wer = 
take your morality and your repent- Story. r¢ (trial Nad = succeeded 


ance and your democracy and stick unmasking the amiable patriot; 
it up!” last-ditch loyalty to Hitler had beep 
exposed as an unconscionable gesture 
As one after another of the defend- in the light of the denunciations. Brood 
ants admitted or were forced to admit ing in his cell, Goering admitted tha 
the criminal guilt of the Nazi regime his attempt to build a heroic legend 
and shifted the blame to the top leaders, had been a failure. “You don’t have t 
Goering again recoiled in frustration. worry about the Hitler legend an 
Part of his anxiety was converted to more,” he told me. “When the Ger. 
is old psychosomatic complaints; more man people learn what has been re. 
of it found expression in oral and in- vealed at this trial, it won’t be neces 
Gipient overt aggression. Sweating in sary to condemn him. He has 
[ his cell as the trial drew to a close, demned himself.” Implicit in 
| complaining of sciatica and treachery, statement was Goering’s admission 
he gave vent to vile vituperation against grave doubts respecting his own posi 
his co-defendants as well as some more tion in German history. 
sympathy-seeking through the divide- The Court finally rendered 
and-conquer technique. It was interest- verdict: 
ing to compare notes with some of the . » « Goering was the adviser, th 
other officers who were seeing him at active agent of Hitler, and one of 
this time to see how he was maligning prime leaders of the Nazi movement 
the psychologist to the psychiatrist, the ... He developed the Gestapo and create 
chaplains to the psychologist and vice Se ee ee - -- boas 
; a : purge . . . threatened to bomb Prague 
versa, while fawning on each in turn. ieee Sy eee 
In the prisoners dock, which was the slave labor . . . persecuted the Jews 
only place he could meet the others his interest was primarily economic 
now, he repeated the same process with There is nothing to be said in mitg 
militarists against civilians, Prussians ton. . . . His guilt is unique m 
; , . enormity. The record discloses 
against Bavarians, Protestants against deniennie tee: iit tellin: 
Catholics, and always vice versa, smiling Sentence: Death by hanging 
to each in turn but soliciting sympathy 
by scorning him behind his back. \ I met Goering as he came down to 
He could not ask for drugs now, |his cell after hearing the sentence. He 
but we felt that he would have given |was trembling and virtually speechless 
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1 asked to be left alone for a while. 


and " 
\ disgraceful death had finally become 
rim reality. Certainly the verdict 


sentence were not the stuff of 


which even German heroes were made. 


With the two condemned generals he 
Gled a petition for execution by a firing 
squad. General Jodl explained why this 
itil so important. “There has never 
been a picture of a German general 
who was Aanged in any German history 
book.” When the appeal was denied, 
Goering cursed the Allied spitefulness 
their lack of chivalry. But he would 
still have his picture in those history 
books and would still make a gesture 
of defiance to the moralistic-legalistic- 
religious culture that had branded his 
heroic acting as murder. 
Two days before the scheduled exe- 
he was allowed to check his 
belongings, which had been locked in 
the storeroom of the jail. I spoke to 
him briefly after he had done so, and 
noticed that he was in a very tense 
state, whistling nervously for the first 
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time and obviously wishing to bring 
my visit to a quick conclusion. After 
I left he called in the chaplain and 
asked for the rites of the Last Supper, 
undoubtedly with the suicide poison 
already in his possession.. The chap- 
lain denied the request, saying that he 
could not perform the ritual merely to 
satisfy the showmanship of one who 
had never shown the slightest sign of 
repentance. Thus Goering was de- 
prived of his final gesture of making 
a mockery of the moral symbolism of 
the civilization that had condemned 
him. But he did achieve the partial 
success of making the headlines and 
distracting attention from his guilt for 
several days. By this final dramatic 
gesture our amiable psychopath also 
kept the way open to achieve the 
supreme goal of his lifelong fantasies: 
to get his picture into the German his- 
tory books—either as “a great man or 
a great criminal,” depending on the 
cultural values that emerge out of the 
civilization he helped to destroy. 





HOW G. S. BECAME A SCAPEGOATER 


BY RAY H. 


BIXLER 
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S., twenty-eight years of age, 

was a truck driver for a small 

business concern. Part of his 
responsibility entailed person-to-person 
contacts with customers who dealt with 
his employer. He had been exceedingly 
happy in his work and very well 
thought of by his employers, who, be- 
cause of the size of the business and 
their attitude, took a deep personal in- 
terest in employees. His past work his- 
tory was without blemish. In previous 
work experiences, he had gone far 
beyond the minimum requirements of 
the job and had been well liked by 
employers. His military record was ex- 
cellent and promotions regular. Fol- 


lowing a long period of combat experi- 
ence, he served as an instructor the 
last two years he was in the service. 


Both in service and in civilian life he 
had championed the underdog at every 
opportunity. Apparently a burning 
need to be appreciated found adequate 
outlet through his acceptance of others 
and by his consistently superior achieve- 
ment on the job. An illustration of his 
acceptance of the underdog was his 
willingness to have a Negro as his as- 
sistant in his present job. G. S. felt that 
the Negro was the best of numerous 
applicants and thought it would be a 
sound move for the company to take 
him on a temporary basis, with per- 
manent status to be obtained in six 
months if his work proved satisfactory. 

Six months later the employer was 
surprised to receive G. S.’s resignation, 
tendered on the grounds that the Negro 
was to be put on a permanent basis 
as his assistant! 

Apparently relations between the two 
men had been excellent. A termination 
interview with a psychologist confirmed 


this. “I have nothing against Jim (the 
Negro employee), only I’m not gon, 
work permanently with one. I believe 
in equal rights to jobs—I had nothine 
against them in the army—but this : 
different. Jim’s a good worker, but | 
just can’t sce this. It’s too close contac 

eatin’, cleanin’ up and stuff. I think 
Jim’d probably want to quit first if he 
knew how I felt.” 

There are several discrepancies be 
tween background information and 
G. S.’s overt reaction. Needless to say. 
the employers were taken by surpris. 
Why this sudden change of attitude 
from acceptance to prejudice? Why, 
when the two men had an excellent 
lationship, did G. S. suddeniy develop 
sufficient prejudice to resign while main. 
taining respect for Jim and his work? 

Gradually the dynamics became ap- 
parent in the termination interview 
G. S. said that he never went back on 
a stand once he had taken it. He had 
“decided to leave home ten years before 
and I’ve never gone back.” This was 
one of the few phases of the interview 
in which G. S. was decisive. The un 
derlying attitude appears to be, “! 
shall not reconsider the move | have 
made.” In response to a question about 
his future plans, he initially stated that 
he had none, but assured the interviewer 
that he could always “make out.’ 
Shortly, however, he brought into the 
discussion the fact that he had been 
offered a position in another city at a 
marked increase in salary. His thorough 
description of the position and frequent 
remark, “It is. going to be an excellent 
opportunity for me,” indicated beyond 
doubt that he had given it serious con 
sideration and that he had decided t 
take it. His reticence in admitting this 
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ty would appear to be indica- 
cuilt feelings. Here the under- 
rritude seems to be, “I am ex- 
bout the new position and plan 
t, but I do not want my em- 
and my wife) to know that 

| am leaving.” 
s wife had objected on the grounds 
they had just moved into and or- 


lived all her life in the present 
location where they had numerous 
fiends. “That's the reason I didn’t take 
the job—I turned it down the day be- 
fore | asked you if Jim was to be put 
n permanently. If Martha (his wife) 
hadn't kicked, I’d have taken it... . I 
have another week to think about it.” 
‘or the first time some indication of 
his real conflict becomes apparent. 
Martha’s firm stand against taking the 
ew position is closely related to the 
conditions of his present employment. 
heir residence was furnished by the 
loyers and would be relinquished 
resigned. Martha was very happy 
in their home and active in several wom- 
en's clubs. Several attitudes, plus con- 
tradicting statements, clarify the con- 
“Martha’s desire to live in your 
use and close to her friends stands in 
e way of my taking the new position.” 
relationship between 
turning down the position and asking 
about Jim’s status indicates that Jim 
was seen as a possible excuse for resign- 
ng. Obviously resignation would 
eliminate one of Martha’s objections to 
leaving the city and create a condition 
unemployment) which would mini- 
mize the relative importance of her 
Finally, “I have turned the 
) down—I have another week to de- 
cide whether I want it,” implies the 
nd of inconsistency which is encoun- 
tered in “unconscious” and ambivalent 
motivation. 


The temporal 


G. S. said it would be difficult to ex- 
plain to Jim why he was leaving be- 


cause “I really don’t have anything 
against him.” This tends to confirm the 
diagnosis. It is in effect, “I can explain 
it will be difficult to 


explain to Jim because it is not the real 


this to you, but 


reason I’m leaving.” 

The following observations appear 
to clarify the above information: 

t. G. S. was upset but not angry at 
his employers. He was unable to face 
them in the last few days of employ- 
ment and saying 
Martha was cold and hostile to the em- 
ployers because they had “forced” G. S. 
to resign. 

2. There was no previous evidence 
of prejudice and the relationship be- 
tween G. S. and Jim appeared to be 
excellent. 

3. Jim said that G. S. had talked to 
him for the past three weeks about the 
other position and had definitely de- 
cided to take it until his wife had ex- 
pressed a desire to stay.’ 

4. Jim confirmed the excellence of 
their relationship. 

5. G. S. explained to Jim that it was 
his wife who was upset by their work- 
ing relationship, rather than himself. 

6. G. S. demonstrated other signs of 
maladjustment. He experienced a re- 
jecting environment as a child, being 
placed in a children’s institution for 
several years because his parents did 


avoided farewells. 


a great deal of hostility for his mother 
and other members of his family. He 
is hyperactive and exhibits constant 
nervous mannerisms. 

It is readily apparent that G. S. 
wanted the new position. His attitude, 


1 Jim was interviewed because G. S. had talked 
freely about his resignation with other white 
employees. It seemed desirable to prepare Jim 
and if necessary “boil off” any tensions he might 
have so that he could meet more adequately 
the trauma he had to face. Up to this point, Jim 
had been accepted without difficulty by other 
employees, and the continuance of this relation 
ship might well depend upon his adequacy in 
meeting the tension of white employces. 
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as well as the facts, speak clearly for 
this point of view. His wife was not 
in accord with his plans. Her primary 
objection was that their new home was 
provided by the employers and would 
have to be relinquished. Her commu- 
nity of friends must also be considered; 
but she stressed the home above all 
else. An irrevocable resignation would 
force them to give up their honie, free- 
ing G. S. to take the position he wanted 
so badly without serious objections 
from Martha. 

There were three choices open for 
G. S.: (1) Open resignation to accept 
the new position, resulting in open 
conflict with his wife’s desires—this 
would be difficult for a man who had 
strong needs for affection and accept- 
ance; (2) retaining his present position, 
which meant giving up that for which 
he longed; or (3) finding a means by 
which he could resolve the conflict be- 
tween (1) and (2). Resignation for 
some other reason serves this purpose 
well. 

It would appear that G. S.’s motiva- 
tion was unconscious and self-deception 
complete. Such an issue is frequently 
belabored because its very abstract na- 
ture makes clarification difficult. The 
following personal characteristics seem 
to point to the interpretation of un- 
conscious motivation: 

1. The fact that G. S. had talked to 
Jim about the new job, and then “de- 
veloped” racial prejudice to solve his 
dilemma. 

2. G. S.’s driving need for affection 
and acceptance, which conflicted with 
his need to get ahead on his own. He 
had turned down numerous job oppor- 
tunities offered by relatives because “I 
wouldn't take anything from them—I’ll 
get along.” These needs are in espe- 
cially sharp conflict in the situation 
described above. 

3. The ease with which he divulged 


Bixier 


his true motivation, apparently withoy, 
realizing he was so doing. 

4. The appearance of contradict, 
statements about his plans. 

There is little doubt that Jim’s cha 
to permanent status at this time wa ; 
factor in G. S.’s utilization of ra 
prejudice as a solution to his conflic 
but it would appear misleading to inte; 


this 


pret his behavior solely in 
The fact that this solution was the mo« 
feasible one to a person who has inten 
sified drives for personal acceptanc 
others would seem to indicate that 
expected a minimum of resentn 
because of his action. His uncons 
attitude is in keeping with the generally 
held belief that racial prejudice is 
approved feeling in our society. Perhaps 
the strongest drive for using Jim as th 
focal point was simply that such 
havior would the 
G. S.’s acceptance by Martha and by 
group than any other reason he might 
cite for terminating. 

A disturbing element in this example 
is its future ramifications for G. S. and 
others who utilize the 
similar fashion. Without psychotherapy 


or some other means of helping G. $ 


do least harm 


SCape goat 


to develop insight into his true moti 
tions, is he not going to develop intens: 
prejudice as a result of this experience’ 
It seems likely that the guilt occurring 
as a result of deceiving his wife w 
force G. S. to prove to himself 
Negroes should be persecuted. Suc! 
reaction seems the logical step becaus 
his guilt feelings in relation to his wil 
should be stronger than those in rel 
tion to Jim, necessitating the develop- 
ment of intense prejudice to justify (' 
himself) the original resignation on the 
basis of prejudice. 

Apparently prejudice can have deep 
personal (emotional) significance for 
the individual, as well as socio-econom« 
values for the group. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF INSANITY AS A SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT * 
BY D. B. KLEIN 


The University of Southern California 


word instinct the word insanity 
st status in our professional vocabu- 
ire apt to regard it as having out 
fulness in scientific discourse and, 
h long usage may still bring it to 
inhibit the actual vocal expression 
titute a respectable word like psy 
for which no apology seems to be 


books 


Masserman 


Numerous contemporary 
rticles reflect this tendency. 
example, refers to insanity as a 
gal term” which is “to be dis 
tished from the psychiatric concept of 
Kindred disparagement is mani 

d by Landis and Bolles (4) when they 
that “one of the favorite legal phrases, 
knowledge of right and wrong,’ seems 
ng to religion or ethics rather than to 
And Zilboorg (7), to cite one 
onal instance, deplores what he calls 


louble standard of 


ology a 


clinical 
“the existence of 
Such a be 


judgment” 
upon betief in two 
legal and medical.” 
f, he contends, is responsible for what 
sounds like diagnostic double-talk when a 
ychiatric expert declares a given patient to 
¢ “legally sane but medically insane.” 
ls this conventional attack on the concept 
{ insanity justified? Just what is implied by 
alling psychosis a scientific term in contra 
distinction to the presumably non-scientific 
term insanity? Does it mean that the courts 
oped independently of 
it alienists and psychiatrists of given peri- 
Actually, of course, the 


| tradition is an outgrowth of fairly inti 


their notions 


ais had to teach? 


fy (to 
yn. the 
contexts we 
Fur 


what in other 


study of 


baad recognize as clinical material. 
aeet : 
: re, for many decades judges have 


“¢ of 
nomic 


the annual meeting of the Western 
A 


\ssociation, San Diego, Cal., June 


listened to the arguments and counter-argu 
ments of the mental specialists serving as 
expert witnesses in sanity hearings. In this 
way they have been exposed to the vagaries 
of shifting psychiatric. teachings regarding 
the nature of psychopathology. On a prior 
grounds it is thus not altogether fantastic to 
ask whether there may not have been over 
hasty repudiation of what legal tradition may 
have to contribute to psychology. It is possi 
ble that Thorndike (6) had 


this sort in mind when he incorporated the 


something of 


following passage in one of his recent books: 


it does mainly with human behavior, 
the law very likely has more to teach psychology 
than to learn from it. The law has had a long 
history and very able students and practitioners. 


Dealing a 


When we tell our students that psychosis is 
a scientific concept to be differentiated from 
the purely /egal concept of insanity, may we 
not unconsciously be catering to our profes 
sional vanity by suggesting that, unlike law 
yers, we employ the language of science? 
From this it is all too easy for the students 
to giean the notion that we have a monopoly 
of rigorous thinking and that lawyers are 
loose and muddled in their efforts to under 
Actu- 
ally it is not unlikely that the relevant psy- 
chiatric literature of a given epoch is replete 


stand the nature of mental disorder. 


with as much contradiction, uncertainty, and 


blurred diagnostic contours as the relevant 
court records of the same epoch. 

There may even be some looseness in the 
Refer- 


ence was just made to Zilboorg’s contention 


writing of contemporary specialists. 


that the presumed clash between law and 
psychiatry can give rise to an unfortunate 
double standard of clinical judgment involv 
ing paradoxical verdicts like calling a man 
“legally sane but medically insane.” Zilboorg 
compares this to the absurdity of having some 
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hypothetical physician testify that “this man 
has pneumonia medically but has no pneu- 
monia legally.” The analogy is striking, but 
it may be misleading. From the context it is 
obvious that Zilboorg considers the concept 
of psychosis as primarily medical in the 
sense of being coordinate with such a con- 
cept as disease. However, in defining the 
term psychosis in their Psychiatric Dictionary, 


Hinsie and Shatzky (3) tell us that: 


It is not considered in keeping with available 
facts to refer to a psychosis as a <lisease, since the 
term traditionally identified with 
pathology of tissues. For want of a better term 
psychiatrists speak of mental disorder when they 
refer to pathology of the psyche. 


disease is 


In the light of this proposal one may ques- 
tion the aptness of Zilboorg’s use of a phrase 
like “medical If insanity is not 
primarily a matter of tissue pathology, then 
it may be even less appropriate to speak of 


insanity.” 


medical insanity than to refer to /egal insanity. 
In some respects the latter phrase may have 
greater survival rights than the former. 
What is double standard de- 
plored by Zilboorg is not nearly as scandal- 
In large measure it is 
a consequence of two sets of proressional 
with 
safeguarding the welfare of the community 


more, the 
ous as he maintains. 


obligations. The jurist is concerned 
by taking appropriate action with respect to 


those who will not or cannot conform to 
regulations intended to render community 
life safe and orderly. The psychiatrist, on 
the other hand, is concerned with the plight 

His primary 
This does not 
Just 
as his surgical colleague does not ask whether 
a given patient's life is worth saving, so he 
does not ask whether a given mind is worth 
salvaging. 

In terms of this obvious distinction we can 
revert to consideration of Zilboorg’s analogy 
of a patient alleged to have pneumonia 
medically but not legally. Put in this way, 
the double standard does seem to be inde- 
fensibly ridiculous. Nevertheless, in the light 
of what was just said regarding the jurist’s 
obligation to safeguard society the matter 
may not be so absurd. The dichotomy in 


question may be of the same order as that 


of victims of mental disorder. 
job is to cure these patients. 
call for passing any moral judgmenis. 


D. B. Ker 


health offici 
regulations for 


which induces public 
enforce 
patients and not for others. Zilboorg’s d 
standard thus 
matic grounds. 

In general, British 


seem to be as troubled by the con 


quarantine 


may be defended on 


psychiatrists 


insanity as their American colleagues 


is common knowledge, our own 


codifications of this concept developed out 


the British tradition, and the laws pertain 

to insanity in most of our states continue | 
reflect the language of the M’Naghten Ruk 
as these were formulated by British juris 
of the last century. 
Rules are 

suggestive of the rationalistic or cognit 


It is true, of course, tha 


these couched in phrase 
psychology of British associationism. N 
theless, as Jerome Hall (2) has shown 
interpretations of 


their these Ruies 


the courts have not been averse to a 
them to changing psychologica 
insights. Such 
necessarily call for ingenious legal casuisty 
To appreciate this it will be helpful to intr 
duce the following quotation from the P 


Law of the State of New York: 


modating 
accommodation does 


; 


A person cannot be tried, sentenced t 
punishment or punished for a crime while | 
in a state of idiocy, imbecility, lunacy, or i 
so as to be incapable of understanding th 
ceeding or making his defense. A person 
excused from criminal liability as an idiot 
cile, lunatic, or insane person, except upon | 
that, at the time of committing the 
criminal act, he was laboring under such 
of reason as: 

1. Not to know the nature and quality 

act he was doing; or 
2. Not to know that the act was wrong. 


In the foregoing passage the key phras 
defect of reason, may be regarded as rem 
cent of a defunct faculty psychology. At hrst 
glance it also seems to shunt out the contr 
butions of modern dynamic psychology 
Nevertheless, as a little reflection will show 
there is nothing in the language of the Rule 
to interfere with a 1947 interpretation of | 
key phrase. In other words, the dynam 
instigators of the reasoning process 
readily be assimilated to that process when 
viewed as an integral phase of adjust! 
behavior. Similarly, the emphasis on » 
ing the difference between sight and wro% 
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n exclusive cognitive orientation 


remembers that the routine or 


notional concomitants of such 


can readily be included as con 
features of the knowledge in ques 
nthetically, it might be added that 
dis and Bolles to stigmatize this por 
the Rules as unpsychological because 
in excursion into the field of ethics 
us as untenable. Acceptance of their 
ism would render such fields as psycho 
experimental aesthetics, and physio 
11 psychology unpsychological to the 
stent that they entail encroachments on the 
physics, aesthetics, and physiology, 

ely. 
psychiatric attack on the M’Naghten 
vas initiated by men like W. A. White 
Freudian leanings made them under 
ly critical of the rationalistic psychol- 
ry implied by the Rules. 
hard to read 
Rules. It might 


implicit non-cognitive 


And yet, as was 
just indicated, it is not non 
tive factors into the 
» make such 
more explicit by changing the lan 
of the Rules; but, as long as the courts 
to recognize the validity and rele 
f these implicit connotations, there 
may be no urgent need for such change 
In terms of a broad perspective part of the 
inflict between the legal and the psychiatric 
ches to mental disorder centers around 


ersistent problem of impulsiveness 


self-control. Historically considered, 
its roots in Plato's distinction between 
rational and irrational aspects of man’s 
It is a long jump in time but a short 
Platonic 


ideationally- to go from the 


soul to the Freudian id or from 
nous to Freud’s ego and superego. 
on sense psychology describes the issue 
of such correlatives as instinct and 
gence, or desire and restraint, and sanity 


viewed as having to do with an 


| relationship between such correla 


it the courts have not been unmind 


he role of such conative factors is 


y the irresistible impulse test which 
: jurisdictions have introduced as a corol 


the M’Naghten Rules. 
1 kn implicati 


idjust' In others the 
ns of this volitional criterion have 


1 wrong een read into the Rules. The need for such 
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a special principle need not concern us here. 
What is of more immediate import is to note 
the difficulty of determining just what con 
balance between healthy 


stitutes an ideal 


impulsiveness and_ reasoned _ self-control. 
Anti-intellectualistic critics of the concept of 
insanity, prompted by their devotion to 
Freudian doctrine, like to play down the role 
of reason in their picture of the behavior of 
the normal man. They seem to prefer to 
envisage such a man as the helplessly rational 
izing shuttlecock of imperious impulsiveness. 
Nevertheless such a viéw may be a distortion 
of what Freud himself might have said about 


The 


Future of an Illusion, as Alexander (1) has 


the issue under consideration. In his 
reminded us, Freud endorses a pro-intellec 
tualistic view at least to the extent of writing 
that “the voice of the intellect is a soft one 
but it does not rest until it has gained a 
hearing.” 

The concept of insanity thus appears to be 
flexible enough to be brought into line with 
whatever factor loadings in the way of 
rational and impulsive variables the balanced 
Nor is the 
psychosis quite adequate to replace that of 
The latter is both broader than 
different from the former. Insanity 


includes all mental disabilities having legal 


personality may require. term 
insanity. 


and 


implications, from amentia to dementia, and 


involves such diverse issues as criminal 


responsibility, capacity, and 
Not all 


such 


testamentary 
awareness of contractual obligations. 
mental 
consequences; 


abnormalities result in legal 


hence the desirability of a 
Why this 


scientific 


should be 


term 


term 
than the 


separate term. 
regarded as less 
psychosis is hard to explain. 

Clinical psychology may have much to 
contribute to enhance the usefulness of the 
M’Naghten Rules. It has 


mented those aspects cf the Rules having to 


already imple 


do with the determination of mental incom 
petence resulting from intellectual retardation. 
Tests like the Babcock and the Vigotsky are 
concerned with the appraisal of those “defects 
vf reason” associated with what has recently 


come to be called “psychological deficit.” 


Furthermore, the Rorschach test shows 


promise of aiding the courts to establish the 


existence of those “defects of reason” sug 
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gested by confused succession, oligophrenic 
details, contaminations and kindred Ror- 
schach signs of inadequate ideational con 
trol, just as pure color responses may reveal 
dangerous impulsiveness. These clinical 
techniques along with those Kurt Goldstein 
and his collaborators have tdlevised for getting 
at categorical thinking ali tend to show that 
the role of cognitive factors in abnormal 
behavior is once again being recognized. 
Abnormal behavior is not exclusively the 
product of aberrant instinctual desires nor is 
it exclusively a resultant of defective cog- 
nition. Both sets of factors have to be con 
sidered for sound appraisal of mental balance. 
There is no need to accept one and reject the 
other. Nor is there any obvious need to 
spurn the concept of insanity in favor of the 
concept of psychosis. Both concepts are 
useful and both can be made more respectable 


KLEIN 


scientifically as insight deepens and 
techniques improve. 
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THE USE OF HYPNOSIS IN THE SUPPRESSION OF 
INTRACTIBLE PAIN * 
BY ROY M. DORCUS 
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HERE is a wide variety of disorders that would account for the chronic painful men 
do not respond well to analgesics and _ strual condition. We should like to present 
are specific patients whose physical con in some detail the salient facts in the case 
prevents the use of drugs in suppres history of one of these patients: ! 
pain, except in very limited amounts. The patient, age 38, was the healthy 
,ddition, when the pain persists over long daughter of a farmer. She had no precon 


oeriods of time, analgesics have to be alter ceived complexes in regard to menstruation, 


to prevent building up tolerance and However, her first menstruation was marked 


t 
prevent the possibility of drug addiction. by premenstrual tension. After eight hours 
§ the newer drugs such as demarol, of suffering and bleeding she revealed her 
were presumed to have minimal prop embarrassing condition to her mother. With 

for the production of addiction, have cach succeeding period the girl's suffering 
hown not to be superior to bromides grew worse until chills, syncope, and uncon 

d to the barbiturates with respect to their trollable nausea and vomiting accompanied 
ibit-forming tendencies. all periods. The usual home remedies and 
is a well-known fact that painful stimuli surgical dilations of the cervix were tried 

h as arise from amputations, extraction of with indifferent success. Marriage and preg- 
hildbirth, burning and cutting of nancy gave no relief. Presacral neurectomy 
inflammation of teeth, can be tem was performed without relief. A succeeding 

ily inhibited by hypnosis. But the pregnancy was accompanied by several pain 

n as to whether recurrent and per less contractions with bleeding, and was 
pain can be relatively permanently terminated in a precipitate delivery free of 
hypnosis is another matter. pain except during expulsion of the child. 


s of pain conditions that have been Chis was a marked contrast to her previous 
by 


fioote 
stigated 


y us are chronic dysmenorrhea deliveries. With return of menstruation the 
nd paroxysmal pain associated with spinal original intense dysmenorrhea symptoms 
njury. We shall present our experi returned, preceded each time by a week of 
data first and then try to develop nervous tension and anticipation, chills, syn 

al explanations for the results cope, nausea and vomiting and bed for three 
days. By partial hypnosis her symptoms for 

lysmenorrhea patients consisted of a two periods were greatly relieved and the 

five women ranging in age from 18 patient was able to carry on her household 

38 years. These women had pre duties for the first time. 

been examined and treated by com The group of five patients reported here 


gynecologists. In no one of these ‘Present the number who were susceptible 


ip S y 1g “ 
uld any pathology be found which © hypnosis from a prep & gmt peticats 
Since we were unable to induce hypnosis in 
ished with permission of the Chicf three of the patients, no information is pre 
Th) . 7 — 
Virector, Department of Medicine and sented relative to them. The method of 
Veterans Administration, who assumes 
nsibility for the opinions expressed or 1 This case history has been supplied through 
is drawn by the authors. the courtesy of Dr. William E. Hunter. 
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induction was by use of visual fixation sup- 
plemented by auditory suggestion of eye 
closure and of becoming hypnotized deeply 
upon counting ten. This routine was varied 
depending upon the response of the patient. 
After the eyes were closed, suggestions of 
breathing, relaxation, and 
becoming deeper given. 
Muscular rigidity and anesthesia to needle 
pricks or burns were then produced. We 
feel that the next part of the procedure, which 
was the production of hallucinated pain, and 
was very important. The 
subjects experienced the pain and also dis- 


deep muscular 


hypnotized were 


its termination, 


covered that suggestion would eradicate it. 
This procedure was repeated a number of 
times. Finally, the subjects were given sug- 
gestions that pain would disappear imme- 
diately if it arose during the waking state. 

Two of the patients were hypnotized on 
only one occasion just prior to the onset 
of the menses. The others were hypnotized 
from three to five times over a three-to-five- 
month period. All were relatively free from 
pain upon discontinuance of therapy and 
have remained relatively free from pain for 
at least two years. 

We should like to contrast the results 
found in dysmenorrhea cases with the results 
obtained from the spinal cord injury cases. 
The subjects were seven young male veterans 
who had received spinal cord injuries in the 
region of the tenth to the twelfth vertebrae. 
In one or more of the patients some residual 
movement of muscle groups in the lower 
extremities was possible but the movement 
was insufficient for voluntary control of the 
lower extremities. All of the men had been 
given a variety of analgesics or sedatives. 
These drugs were administered to relieve the 
paroxysmal pains which occurred from time 
to time. Only five of the seven were sufh- 
ciently susceptible to hypnosis to use in the 
experiment. Hypnotic treatment similar to 
that previously described was started in which 
an attempt was made to induce pain and then 
terminate it under hypnosis. Hypnosis was 
induced twice weekly for a period of two 
months. This seemed to be uniformly suc- 
cessful. We next tried to inhibit the pain by 
posthypnotic suggestion. This method worked 
for only a limited time after the hypnotic 


We next taught two of the patient 
to induce self-hypnosis by counting from one 
to ten so that they could inhibit the attacks 
of pain themselves. These two men acquired 
the technique fairly successfully. 

One of the problems that arises is whether 
the men simply reported less pain, while the 
actual pain remained as severe as it was pre 
We proposed a method of check 


session. 


viously. 
this point. a 
to substitute placebos for the drugs. TI 


was made without the know 


Ing 
We asked the physician in charge 
substitution 
edge of the patients. 
administered within limits upon request 


Since the drugs were 


the patients we could obtain some check upon 
the efficacy of the treatments. Three altern; 
(1) In the presence 

placebos the number of requests would ¢ 


tives were possible. 


up so that the total intake of drugs would 
remain the same as before the treatments 
(2) The total intake of placebos and drugs 
could remain the same. (3) The total intake 
of placebos and drugs could drop off. 

If alternatives two or three took place, the 
inference could be made that the treatment 
was having a beneficial effect. This is actually 
what happened. There was a marked reduc 
tion in total quality of both placebos and 
drugs requested by the patients. This is in 
line with their subjective reports. 
while the patients reported less pain, none 
were entirely free from pain. 

How are the differences in the results in 
the dysmenorrhea and spinal cord injury 
patients to be explained? We believe that 
dysmenorrhea is a _ conditioned process 
brought about in the following manner 
Pain above threshold levels has been present 
at some time during menstruation. When 
the experience has once occurred, such 
changes as extra-cellular edema, basal tem 
perature change, muscle tonicity, vascular 
change, and breast change which were org 
inally associated with the painful experience 
reinstate the pain even in the absence of the 
organic factors that originally brought it 
about. Hamon has shown that dysmenor- 
rhaic individuals have a lower pain threshold 
and would therefore be more readily respon 
sive to the conditioning processes.’ 


However, 


1 Hamon, J. O. Amer. ]. Obst. Gynecol., 1944 
47, 686-691. 
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| cord injury cases may have a 


spina 

sensation of pain to which they 
lapt. We know that adaptation to 
relatively limited. Severance or 
of a nerve does not prevent that 


m transmitting nervous impulses 
point of injury. It is also conjec 


‘hat the neuroma may serve as the 
ff irritation so that the individual is 


from pain. . Hence the mechanism 
in primary pain sensations remains 


In the dysmenorrhaic, when we break the 
chain of expectancy and tension, we break 
down the conditioned processes, whereas in 
the spinal nerve injury cases we are not 
destroying a conditioned process, but suppres 
sing the primary pain-arousing mechanism. 
This is held in abeyance only insofar as the 
factors that tend to focus the individual's 
attention on the pain is concerned and in that 
respect the pain may appear abated. It does 
not remain inhibited because the source 1s 


continually present. 
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EDITED 


Reapines tn Sociat Psycuotocy. Edited by 
Theodore M 


Hartley, and others. 
1947 


Eugene L. 
York: Holt, 


Newcomb, 
New 
Pp. xiv-+672 

Teachers, students, and practitioners of 
social psychology owe a major debt of grati 
tude to the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues for having sponsored 
and ‘llent 


The editorial committee responsible for its 


produced this ex compendium. 
preparation, representing in addition to psy 
chology the converging disciplines of sociol 
ogy, cultural anthropology, and _ psychiatry, 
has gathered among the 83 selections a broad 
and impressive sampling of studies from the 
recent literature. Here is potent evidence of 
and 
Only 


three of the selections come from works first 


the vigorous development of the field 
of the recency of this development. 


published before 1930, and of these only one 
of Kimball 
Young's Source Book for Soctal Psychology. 
Another 25 


come from the ‘40's. 


appearcd before 1927, the year 


date from the *30’s, while 55 
Among these are 8 
reports containing materials not as yet pub 
lished elsewhere. 

The volume is presented as “an illustra 
tive selection of empirical studies and of 
approaches to problems which may supple 
ment systematic presentations and conceptual 
formulations.” The editors do not attempt, 
therefore, to provide a general theoretical 
framework for social psychology, and wisely 
refrain from embedding the selections in 
commentary. With the exception of reports 
especially prepared for this volume, the read 
ings consist of intact or slightly abridged 
articles and unitary selections from books and 
monographs. Bibliographic references of the 
original articles are preserved as footnotes, 
although in some cases preliminary surveys 
While re 


ports of empirical studies predominate, there 


of literature have been omitted. 


are also descriptions of method, presentations 
of important concepts and hypotheses, and 
Considerations of 


interpretative articles. 


BY STANLEY G., 


ESTES 


both theoretical and social importan 
entered into the choice of selections 

The editors have not aimed at “an ip 
sive or definitive portrayal of social psy 


ogy as it exists in 1947.” Rather, they 


Since we have tried to keep in mind «J 
of student and teacher, we have deliberat 
ficed 


prove to be usefulness. 


what we hor Ww 


representativeness for [ 


It nevertheless seems fair to predict that t 
modesty of the editors cannot keep a book 
useful as this from having a defining inf 
Where 
can the busy student, advanced as w 


ence on the future of the field. 


undergraduate, turn so conveniently to fi 
out what social psychologists de? A si 
book 


scattered literature that the present Readin 


is so much more accessible than 
are sure to do double duty as both a sup, 
mentary work 


may then profitably inquire jst how 


text and a reference 


editors have defined the protean region 


social psychology in_ their selection 


materials. 


A listing of the major sections of the 
will suggest the principal topics covered 


Uniformities and Variations under 
fering Social Influences 
Memory, Judgment, Perception, M 
tion as Influenced by Social Condit 
Socialization of the Child 
Language 
Suggestion, Imitation, and Sympath 
Social Frustration 
Effects of Group Situations 
Role and Status 
IX. Le adership 
X. Industrial Morale 
XI. Social Class 
XII. Preiudice 
XIII. Mass Communication and Propagan 
XIV. Public Opinion 
XV. Critical Social Situations 
XVI. War and Peace 


Some areas that were deliberately om! 
There is no 


may first be noted. 
While there can be litt 


agreement that the data of personality stuc) 


Personality. 





‘lization of the Individual.” 


lat are 


nes 


Opinion, 


; 


] 


f 
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rge extent soc ial psychologi al, the 
of the field 
Already a 
ndent discipline, it could only be 
Similar 


tions apply to the absence of Delin 


seems appr ) 


mission 
igh 


relatively mature 


ited by a few selections. 


nd Crime. With the exception ol 


s, the “great names” in the his 


al psychology are not represented 
when the principal contributions 


hors | 


on 


ave not been reformulated 
wishes that this doubtless 
of selection had been 

More debatable the 


reports of animal experimenta 


d, 
principle 
rigidly is 

1 | 

a book focused on human prob 
10 need for the topical treatment 
social psychology,” the absence 
the of 
rimentation to establish principles 


representing current use 


n human situations is a real lack. 
, that seems more important to the 


iewe! the absence of specific 


is 
of social motivation and incentives, 
se matters are touched on inci 


connection with such topics as 


ale. Perhaps this gap results 


ditor conception of the subject 


social psychology as “the influence 


onditions upon psychological proc 
w which earlier led Murphy to 


nr 


verimental Social Psychology the 
An Interpretation of Research upon 
Such an 
ostensibly limiting social psychol 
of but of 


teraction of individual and 


study one direction 
in the 10 
not do full justice to the contri 
social psychologists—nor, indeed, 
lications of many of the studies 
And it neglects ma 


to 


in this book. 


essential attempts at a 


formulation of this interaction 


healthy stress on problems of social 


ance has sometimes led the editors to 


cially relevant categories at the 


broader, presumably more geno 
Thus while major sections are 


led to Prejudice, Industrial Morale, and 


there is no separate treat- 


uttitudes. Theoretically oriented 
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research on the nature of attitudes and 


methodological studies on their measurement 


are not represented. This tendency to apply 


the criterion of social relevance to the choice 


of categories of analysis as well as to the 


selection of problems would appear to sustain 
I 


an unnecessary conflict between re 


| 


arch” and “basic research”: no 


relevant 
ol 


have a 


reason why the selection of socially 


problems needs to rule out the 
ol 
wrimarily theoretical 


he 


use more 


general categories analysis which 


relevance that is { 
teaching of social 


take 


iriation in the level of 


In using this book for t 


psychology, instructors will have to 


account of the wide 
difhculty of the readings. This is definitely 
a book on which the elementary student 
be to 
Some of the more difficult selections are hard 
the 


not 


can turned loose browse unguided. 


inherent 

Others 
, 

make major use of complex statistical analy 


because of unfamiliarity or 


complexity of the concepts involved. 
sis. While a brief appendix gives a minimal 
explanation of statistical concepts employed 
in the book, this by itself will not dispel the 
of 


for 


mysteries lines or analysis of 


regression 
the totally 
other selections are simply examples of the 


variance uninitiated. 

bad writing in which much good research 
The ot 
through a book like this consecutively, with 


is presented. experience reading 
its examples of some of the best in scientific 
writing side by side with some that is surely 
bad enough, should fill at least some readers 
with of 
of 


seem potentially 


healthy resolve. A few the contri 


butions—Bateson's discussion “deutero 


learning” comes to mind 
confusing to the student when they present 
unconventional and not generally accepted 
ways of treading familiar paths. 

Although this volume is intended for 
teaching rather than for reference purposes, 
it will surely be used for the latter as well. 
Its by the 


addition of subject and author indices, which 


usefulness would be increased 


are lacking. 


In any compendium of selections, each 


reader is bound to miss some favorites and 


object to some inclusions. Such suggestions 


for future revisions—which, incidentally, are 


promised by the editors—could be endless. 


Among the selections offered, however, 
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everyone interested in social psychology is 
sure to find many which he will be grate- 
ful to have gathered together for teaching, 
study, or ready reference. 

M. Brewster SMITH 

Harvard University 

Erupe pes INsurrisances Psycnotociquss. !. 
Prosiéimes. II. Le Diac 
André Rey. 
Niestlé, 


MérHopes ET 

nostic Psycnotociqur. By 
Paris-Neuchatel: 
1947. 

The author, who for the past decade has 
been a prominent member of the younger 
generation of psychologists in Europe, is 
head of the Clinical Services of the Institut 
des Sciences de !'Education (Institut J. J. 
Rousseau) in Geneva. In this, his first com- 
prehensive work, he develops with great 
thoroughness and skill a philosophy of the 
psychological diagnosis. A short book re- 
view cannot do justice to the brilliant and 
concise discussions but can only outline some 
of the highlights of its content. 

In the first volume Rey discusses the cur- 
rent methods of psychological diagnosis. - He 
describes the various types of psychometric 


Delachaux ct 


procedures in terms of problems which face 
the clinician who must describe, interpret, 
and explain the deficiencies of the individual. 
The main part of this first volume is de 
voted to a description and discussion of two 
etiological systems—the physio-genetic and 


the psycho-genetic. Both of these systems 
are represented by their most prominent ex- 
ponents (mostly Europeap) and are con 
sidered in the light of recent research. The 
physio-genetic viewpoint is represented by 
the French scientists, Lapicque, Wallon, De 
Clerambault, and others; and is confronted 
and documented with the neurophysiological 
and neuropsychiatric research of two con- 
tinents (Lashley, Fulton, Penfield, De Mor- 
sier, Rey, and others). The psycho-genetic 
viewpoint, basis of most modern psychiatric 
orientation, is presented from the angle of 
neurotic behavior development. While cen- 
tering mostly around Freud, Adler, and 
Jung, the discussion also deals with the pros 
and cons of most of the current psycho- 
therapeutic problems and methods. 

In the last chapter of Volume I, which deals 
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with the theories and problems of diagno 
Rey reveals his own admiration for Pier, 
Janet himself 
physio-genetic 
same 


who, representative of 


viewpoint, concedes at 


time a large role to psycho-genet 
factors in the development of personality 
Several of Janet's notions which form 
basis for his therapeutic approach seem 
be particularly effective for the 

sion of the individual and his difficy: 
From Janet, Rey borrows and devel 
notion of a “psychological energy” 
varies from person to person and from 
to task and which is subjected to the 
nomic laws of supply and demand. | 
Janet also stems the notion of a “hierar 
levels of consciousness” for the various ; 
chological functions. Every function has 


lower unconscious automatic levels and 


less integrated, more sensitive, adaptable. 
higher conscious levels. . 
During the course of his deveiopment the 
individual not only develops adaptive m« 
nisms with which to deal with reality 
thanks to his mental activity (pensée 
becomes and more 
relativity and complexity of these a 
nisms and their background of emotions 
Mental activity 
with its own products but also channeliz 
and 
appétances). The individual’s action then 


more conscious of 


(pensée) deals not only 


socializes a set of needs (hb 
not necessarily a product of struggle and 
dualism between conscious and unconsci 
but rather expression of an equilibrium 
tween a gradually evolving mental act 
(pensée-intelligence) and a flexible 
needs (appétances). This equilibrium 
solidates itself in the course of normal 
velopment but becomes disturbed in pat! 
cal cases. The study of mental activit 
well as of the actions of the individual | 


f 


give insight into the mechanics 
equilibrium. 

The second volume deals with the 
lems of psychological diagnostics. The 
thor introduces a well elaborated frat 
work of psychological concepts which 
discusses thoroughly and which should give 
useful and stimulating new orientation 
clinical thinking. According to Rey thre 
aspects of psychological functioning should 
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dered in a psychological examination: 
ns. psychological tension or mental 
rformances. 

stock of pre 


srned material which at one time 


tisms present the 
the course of development had to be 
d by an active psychological process 
h at later be activated 
minimum of psychological energy. 


stages can 


ms evolve in all psychological 


They may be simple sensory-motor pat 
highly structura! logical concepts, or 
lifferentiated Auto- 


ns form the basis and background for 


emotional habits. 


The status of these auto 
past ex 


ntal activity. 


ms yields information about 
and attained level of development. 


with the character of 


incies present 
nctioning may prove an important diag 
Automatisms are being tested 


them 


tactor 


various techniques, many of 

orrowed and adapted from the current in 
scales. 

activation and production of auto 

sms require a minimum of psychological 

All performances, how 


and 


y or tension. 


vy 


ever, which call for new output new 


elaborations, though based on old auto 
matisms, require more or less energy. Vary 
ing from activity to activity and from indi 
vidual to individual, the amount of this en 
ergy and the extent of the field activated by 

are largely determined by constitutional 
tors. They again are in turn dependent 
is maturational traits. 


field 


rauged through the relationships of 


litary as well 


logical tension and extent of 


formance and available automatisms. A 


nance achieved with a few highly 


tized patterns involves a_ smaller 


ff energy than one in which a 


number of such automatisms are 
vated, but yield a solution only through 
sive reorganization. 
rmances (rendements) are, according 
productions which involve motiva 


and volition, Their consistent depend 


ich he ence on these distinguishes them from the 


iatism which after an initial act of 


Id 4 . 


non 


motivation may flow freely—“automatically.” 


Rey distinguishes three clases of perform 
ances which correspond to three of the 


classical “functions” and are described by 
the author as three “probably distinct mental 
processes”: they are attention, acquisition, 


reasoning. In the case of attention the indi 
vidual uses the available automatism to the 
fullest extent with regard to quantity as well 
as quality. In the case of acquisition he tries 
to automatize findings or to constitute a 
habit which will enable him to reproduce 
material, Acquisition involves all the voli 
tional components of memory. In the case 
of reasoning or intelligence the individual is 
confronted with a situation for which he 


lacks the 


comprehend and to create and to assimilate 


necessary automatism. He has to 


the new problem by reorganizing his own 
stock of With Piaget, Rey 
defines intelligence as an act of assimilation. 


patterns. here 


There is a certain amount of interaction 


among these three classes of performances 


so that in practice they cannot always be 


clearly separated. Yet the study of mental 
functioning from these three distinct angles 
throws a new light on the individual and 
his performances. 

Tests measuring effort and attention, tests 
measuring learning ability as distinct from 
those measuring the ability to solve prob 
lems, are being proposed. They are de 
signed to delineate special areas of abilities 
A special chapter is de 
Start 


and deficiencies. 


voted to the study of “Intelligence.” 
ing with a discussion of mental develop- 
ment from reflex activity to language, the 
author discusses the notion of various forms 
or planes of intelligence. He distinguishes 
a practical intelligence, a concrete-spatial, and 
an abstract intelligence. In conceding, as he 
did in his early work,’ a certain hierarchy 
of these forms in the course of mental devel 
opment he also outlines the possibility of a 
typology which would find one individual 
more apt in one plane than in the other. 
Comprehension of qualitative differences in 
essential clues for the 


reasoning furnish 


understanding of the personality. 

With a study of the mechanisms of moti 
vation and description of the various forms 
and degrees of motivation in a psychological 


examination the author leads his discussions 
Paris: 


1 L'intelligence pratique chez l'enfant. 


Alcan, 1934. 
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to the more practical aspects of the examina 


tion. Instructions are given about how to 


assure the best forms of motivation. He 
also enters into some detail in practical in 
structions about taking the case history and 
The book 


concludes with a concise and systematic de 


the evaluation of milieu factors. 


scription of the combinations of factors lead 


ing to psychological deficiencies. This minute 


catalogue of combinations seems to cover 
the whole range of psychological difficulties 
from those due to the most obvious organic 
causes to those explained by an intrinsic re 
lationship of all possible factors involved. 
In a concluding chapter André Rey de- 
fines his methodological viewpoint as fol 
lows: he proposes a relativistic psychometry 
which uses objective evaluation and meas- 
urement wherever possible to collect and 
objectify and determine possible symptoms. 
structure of 


But, spec ial 


psychological 


appreciating the 


reactions and _ interrelations, 


ineasurements are only relative. The goal 
of the psychological study is the analysis of 
symptoms and the determination of degree 
and form of their relativity. 

To those who in work are 
accustomed to combine psychometric meth- 


diagnostic 


ods with clinical sensitivity and flexibility 
the book presents a skillful systematization 
of the experiences of a seasoned and well 
rounded clinician. It should be of interest 
to practitioners and theoreticians alike. 
Two points of criticism may be expressed: 
Like many authors presenting for the first 
time a complex subject, Rey is eager to show 
the full depth of his reasoning. This may 
account for some unevenness of the chapters 
more 
The 
more 


of which some are considerably 
weighty and theoretical than others 
practitioner will lack of 


practical description of test procedures. In 


regret the 


the first volume the author mentions in de- 
tail some of his very original techniques 
as samples of psychometric methods rather 
Judging 
pub- 


than as procedures to be followed. 


from these samples and from those 
lished in previous articles, one would hope 
for an early publication of more complete 
and concrete test series. 


Epirn MEYER 


The Children’s Hospital, Boston 


Reviews 


Mu tipce-Facror ANAtysis. By L. L. Ty 
stone. Chicago: University of Chj 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 535. 


ag 
This volume is a thorough revisios 

tension (double the number of pag 

book, The Vectors 

Practically all the material of the orig 


author's 1935 


been retained, but in rewritten and 
rated form, and much that is new 
included. 

The centroid method is again pre 
the most feasible for arriving at a 
Reflection of 


(sign changing) is accomplished by 


bitrary reference axes 


proved procedure, and a new schen 


checking the computation of residual 
used. The reviewer is unable to se 
latter over the 


adding of column residuals to zero 


is an improvement 
The principle of simple structur 
tained, with convincing arguments there 
This, of course, necessitates rotation of ax 
and accordingly several methods ar 
sented for accomplishing this arduous task 
plotting on a sphere, two-dimensional d 
grams in succession, and three-dimensi 
sections involving extended vectors. Al 
is preceded by an excellent, clearly writt 


presentation of t 


well-illustrated 
geometric aspects of factor analysis 
the original, several schemes for e 
communalities are discussed—the 
value in a column is still a satisfa 
mate. 

The special case of Spearman (unit 


and the 


for the correlation matrix) 
related second-order factors 
treated in separate chapters. Any 


Spearman can still claim that the first 


topic ol 


devote 


troid or the principal axis represents a 
eral factor (g maybe), and Thurstone adi 
that a second-order factor may be consider 
as a general factor. But the problem of 
terpreting any general factor is not as 
assigning meaning to an axis which has 
determined on the basis of simple stru 
Regarding whether factorial descript 
invariant, it is argued that a test's lo: 


on the primary abilities will not, under pt 


and specified conditions, change wh 


test is moved from battery to batter 
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ure. if it exists in a domain, will 
any experimental group unless 
that 


selected; and invariance of 


ing size 1s not to be expected as 


trom group to group. 

e will not be easy reading for 
ed in matrix algebra and spacc 
It does not pretend to be a sys 
itise of all factorial methods, but 


an exposition of those methods 


urstone has devised. From time to 


replies to his critics, and frequently 


non-mathematical passages of un 
larity. An 18-page index greatly en 
the use of the volume as a reference. 
inds in this book a curious paradox: 
int, in the preface, that mathematical 
ins have not in general accepted fac 
alysis, then a frequently expressed dis 
r the statistical aspects of factor 
When one finds the statement that 
nufication of a factor or parameter 
presuppose the experimental popu 
¢ in any sense representative of 
hypothetical general population” 

1), and the idea that a “sample of 
will be just as revealing as a care 
domized sample (p. xii), is it any 
that the 

rds Thurstone’s type of factor analysis as 


The founda 


mathematical statistician 
his domain of interest? 

ns of factor analysis are just as shaky as 
correlation coefficients with which an 
s begins, and until such time as infor 
tion is known concerning the effect of 
ling fluctuations it will not, in the re 
wer's opinion, be possible rigorously to 
k hypotheses via the factor technique. 
hologists who are skeptical of factorial 


mas are apt to remain so unless some 


thod is used to verify the resulting 
icts, 
ly, the cynic might take one sen 
text—“The 


} } 
ental 


from Thurstone’s correla 
efhcient is a symbol of complete ignor 
p. 107)—and raise the question as to 


w one can, with » variables, begin with 


1)/2 symbols of ignorance and arrive 
at enlightenment. 


Quinn McNemar 


stanford University 
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Pray Tuerapy. By Virginia Mac 


tarl R 


Mifflin, 10947 Pp. 


Axline, 
With an introduction by (¢ Rogers 
Boston: Houghton 


379. $3.50. 


This book shows an application of the so 
called 


sponsored by Dr. Carl Rogers to individual 


non-directive therapeutic technique 
and group therapy with children. Enough re 
porting of actual therapeutic sessions and a 
sufficiently clear exposition of general prin 
ciples are included so that it is possible to see 
the differences and the similarities between 
the non-directive approach and other methods 
of therapy with children. For example, we 
might compare Miss Axline’s interviews with 
individual children with those of child guid 
ance clinic therapists in “Psychiatric Inter 
views with Children,” or with child analysis. 
We also might compare the non-directive 
type of group therapy described by Miss Ax 
line with other types of group therapy as 
outlined in the considerable literature on that 
subject. In this review, brevity demands that 
we mention only a few of these comparisons 

To speak of some of the differences be 
tween individual non-direci: therapy and 
other therapies, we may note Miss Axline’s 
emphasis on the fact that the non-directive 
therapist does not indicate in any way that 
the children are seen for help with their 
problems (p. 62). Many child guidance clinic 
therapists prefer to have children know in 
advance why they are brought for therapy 
frankly with This 
child analysis of the 
One 


whether the 


and discuss this them. 


also is customary in 


Anna Freud school. might even raise 


a question as to non-directive 
therapist really never indicates “in any way” 
(italics reviewer's) that the child is a prob 
lem. At least, in reporting her first interview 
with one boy, Miss Axline certainly picks up 
his denial that he has problems in a way 
that a child analyst or child guidance clinic 
therapist might do for the purpose of help 
ing a child to give up his resistance to facing 
the reality that he does have problems. For 
example, after the boy Tom has mentioned 
that there is trouble between himself and his 
step-father, Miss Axline says: “Even though 
you and your step-father don’t get along, 


you don’t fee! that that is any problem” (p. 
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31). Apparently this is regarded simply as 
“reflecting the boy's feelings,” to quote the 
phrase by which the non-directive technique 
is frequently described. Yet just such a re- 
sponse might be employed by another thera- 
pist as a step toward helping the child to 
bear admission of his problems. However, 
following her own axiom that the child is 
not to be made aware that he comes for help 
with problems, when Tom says his mother 
told him to talk about problems but he has 
none, Miss Axline suggests forgetting what 
his mother said and talking about whatever 
he wishes or not to talk at all, if he prefers 
(p. 31). This therapeutic response should 
indicate that the therapist is interested in the 
child as a person, not just in his problems, to 
be sure. But the report of Tom's first inter- 
view leaves little doubt that he is well aware 
from what his mother said to him that he 
was sent to the therapist because of his prob- 
lems and there is real question that this 
should be considered undesirable. It may 
even be one of many reasons why the boy 
worked so actively on his problems during 
the interviews. 

A still greater difference between the ther- 
apy with children discussed by Miss Axline 
and child guidance clinic therapy is the mat- 
ter of work with the parents. Apparently 
this is regarded as far less important by non- 
directive therapists than in child guidance 
clinics, for Miss Axline emphasizes by italics 
the statement that “it is not necessary for the 
adults to be helped in order to insure suc- 
cessful play therapy results” (p. 68). How- 
ever, she does state that progress might be 
more rapid if work with parents was carried 
on simultaneously with the child’s therapy 
(p. 69) and also admits that even non-direc- 


tive play therapy may fail to help a child if 
conditions 


and 
maladjustments 


unfavorable _ relationships 


which have created his 
persist (p. 129). 

Turning to illustrations of the similarities 
between non-directive and other techniques, 
we may mention that such principles as un- 
derstanding the child's feeling and putting 
them into words (“reflecting the child’s feel- 
ings”) or not getting ahead of the child are 


not unique to non-directive therapy. For 
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instance, Miss Axline takes pains to stress | 
desirability of the therapist's keeping 
ments in terms of the chiid’s own re 
lf the child talks 
afraid, so should the therapist, instead 
going further to point out that the child 
really talking about himself and his own 
fear (p. 100). So far as the reviewer kn WS. 


about “a” bov wh 


it was Anna Freud who first formulated this 
principle when she described using indirec: 
interpretation in order not to arouse too mu 

anxiety or guilt. As Miss Axline now, s 


Anna Freud earlier, urged accepting 
child’s story about another child and respond 
ing in the same manner, until the cl 
could endure more frank recognition of hj 
own feelings. However, probably Miss Axi: 
would disagree with Miss Freud as to 
necessity of the later step from indirect 
direct expression and awareness of feeling: 
Another striking similarity between non 
directive and other types of therapy is ¢ 
be found in the use of limitations. Miss 
Axline’s chapter on this topic (Chapter 
“The Value of Limitations,” pp. 130-138 
will have a familiar ring to anyone who has 
read Dr. Frederick Allen's Therapy with 
Children or some of the statements by other 
therapists in the symposium “Psychiatric 
terviews with Children” edited by Hele: 
Witmer. Much that Miss Axline has to say 
about the qualifications of the non-directi 
therapist and the 
with the child also resembles what has been 


said in these other two books about the 


therapeutic relationshi 


guidance clinic therapist and his rel 
to the child. 
It seems important to focus on similarities 


t! 


as well as differences between the non-dire: 


tive and other therapeutic techniques, 
the antagonistic attitudes that tend to d 
velop between various schools of psychother 
apy have arisen partly from focusing att 
tion primarily on differences and ignoring 


hin 


areas of agreement. Such attitudes may hin 
der progress in the improvement of thera 
peutic techniques, if energy is expended in 
trying to prove superiority based on differ 
ences and there is failure to recognize that 
certain principles have been tested and re 


tained by a majority of therapists, whatever 
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ol of thought, which is perhaps 
t thing to validation that we have 
Moreover, it Is a 


c d at 


ientific honesty not to claim origi 
been 


present. 

a contribution which has 
iously but to acknowledge indebt 
arlier workers. 

are general remarks prefatory to 
t Miss Axline’s book is the more 

because it is comparatively free from 

other methods 


tory statements about 


OW, § one it so clearly demonstrates. Miss 
has written with sincerity and convic 


ng t Axline 


a therapeutic technique which she 


espond tv ot 


ws well from personal experience and 


lets her material speak for itself to a 
rable extent rather than indulging in 
:passioned effort to discredit other work 

in the field in order to obtain greater credit 
for her own. Hence her book can be heartily 
recommended to who wishes to 
learn non-directive therapy 
becoming prejudiced against it by extravagant 
state 


anyone 
about without 


las for its merits or by incorrect 
ments about other methods of therapy aimed 

ho has at discrediting them. 

with Puyius BLANCHARD 


Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


Dimensions OF Personauity. By H. J. 
Eysenck. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1947. Pp. 308. 


mensions of Personality consists essen- 

in a series of previously published re- 

es carried on by the author, in which 

he has “tried to combine two fields of psy 
chological work (experimental and factorial) 
hich in the past have unfortunately been 

parate to a large extent.” 


object of Dimensions of Personality 


1) “to discover the main dimen 


such ‘Measurement of 
take place,” 
method employed is a combination of fac 


ilong which 


otions’ can and the 
torial and experimental techniques, in the 
hope that the “dangers of subjectivity” and 
of “atomism” will be avoided by “fitting 
result into the pattern 

whole personality.” Personality is 

as “the sum-total of the actual or 
potential behaviour patterns of the organ- 


experimental 


jtever 
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ism, as determined by heredity and environ 


it originates and develops through 
the four main 


ment; 
the functional interaction of 
sectors into which these behaviour-patterns 
are organized: the cognitive sector (intelli 
gence) the conative sector (character), the 


aflective sector (temperament), and _ the 


somatic sector (constitution).” 

Dr. Eysenck arrives at this eclectic defini 
tion after consideration of the main opinions 
on the subject, and in the rest of the book 
proceeds to analyze it in detail. The titles 
of some of the chapters, e.g., “Assessments 
and Ratings,” “Physique and Constitution,” 
“Ability and Efficiency,” “Suggestibility and 
Hypnosis,” etc., will convince the reader that 
he has tried to study, if not all, at least 
many of the concepts and phenomena in 
volved in the definition. It is obvious that 
the task is difficult, the by-problems prac 
tically infinite, and that to make a compre 
hensive and synthesis of the 


problem requires much work and scientific 


meaningful 


thought. 

The presentation of the different topics re- 
information (over 700 biblio- 
graphical items). The description of the ex- 
periments and results is both clear and de 
tailed. At the end of the book, in a final 
chapter called “Synthesis and Conclusions,” 


veals_ vast 


the findings already presented are related and 
it is stated that the results are “restricted to 
the kind of population with which we have 
been dealing, that is to say, neurotic service 
personnel.” 

As described by the author, the subjects 
on which the experiments were performed 
were for the most part patients showing 
“a mainly. neurotic symptomatology of a 
rather monotonous character.” 

Although the main stress is laid on the 
study of the behavior and characteristics of 
these neurotics, the author compares his 
findings with those of normal subjects. He 
concludes, however, that “definite proof that 
we are justified in extending our results in 
this way (to normals) is lacking.” This pres 
entation tends to confuse the reader. 

Some of the results are interesting, give 
matter for careful consideration and fur- 
ther research, and reveal a good deal of 


scientific ingenuity and considerable work. 
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Others. however, cannot withstand critical 


examination. In this sense some of the 
opinions further 


of the hypotheses put forward look promising 


require study, while some 


and worth while testing. 
Dr. Eysenck makes most of the compari 


sons in relation to the results of a factorial 


analysis. The intercorrelations of the scores 


obtained on 39 items given to a population 
of 700 patients form the basis for this study. 


These items were selected “on the basis of 


their psychological interest: these items cov 


ered the social history of the patients, his 


fairly ade 


and his symptoms 


personality 
quately.” We do not 
point these 39 items can be considered fairly 


know up to which 
adequate. A glance at Table 1 of the book, 
or at the item sheet in pages 3 to 8, will indi 
cate how very difficult it must have been to 
evaluate precisely the adequacy of the items 
for the purposes of statistical analysis. 

Of the four factors obtained, accounting 
respectively for 14 per cent, 12 per cent, 
8 per cent, and 6 per cent of the variance, 
the author interprets witn certainty the first 
two. The first 
general factor of neuroticism. The loadings 
of the 39 items reveal that several of them— 
depression, 


one is considered as the 


obsessional, somatic anxicty, 
among others—have loadings of: .00, .05, 
and .04 respectively. Out of 39 items, seven 
have loadings less than or equal to .1o. If 
by general factor we mean one which has 
significant loadings in all of the tests, can 
we, then, consider this factor as a general 
one? 

Without going into the details of the au- 
thor’s discussion about the general factor, his 
problem, as factorial problems usually are, 
is to find the axis of the configuration that 
will best explain the results. Any factorial 
matrix, as obtained by direct factorization 
of the correlation matrix, is only one of the 
possible solutions, where the orthogonal 
axes have been placed arbitrarily according 
to the special technique employed. There- 
fore, and although eventually this factor mat- 
rix may be accepted directly, a simple plot- 
ting of the values will convince the reader 
that many a time these first results are not 
clear enough. A change in reference axis 


will often add not only clarity but new leads 
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for a more fruitful interpretation. Up) 
tunately, the author has not used thic 
nique. 

Summarizing, tiis is an interesting 
in many senses, not only in terms of the efor 
of the author for delimiting and submit 
to experimental and statistical control p; 

dealt 

fashion, but in terms of the amount 


} 


lems usually with in a much lo 


formation and scientific ingenuity s| 
through certain parts of the text. Th 

of the book suggests, at least to us, a differ 
ent content than the one given. Some of : 
opinions are logically and clearly preser 
while others are somewhat disconcerting 
view of existing theories cf personality 

of neurosis. 

We are certain that the book will be wel 
comed by many psychologists and psychi 
trists and that Dr. Eysenck provides her 
wealth of valuable suggestions for furt 
research, from the corroboration 
some facts already well established by clini 


H. J. A. Rimor 


apart 


cians and others. 


University of Chicago 


Current Trenps IN Psycnotocy. By W 
Dennis, B. F. Skinner, R. R. Sears, | 
Kelly, C. Rogers, J. C. Flanagan, C. |} 
Morgan, and R. Likert, Pittsburgh 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pp. viit+225. 


Press, 1947 


Psychology in all its fields is expanding 
rapidly. The volume of published researc! 
has become so large that any one individual 
can cover only a small faction of the total 
literary output. In view of this fact and of 
the striking advances made during the war, 
a survey of the recent developments and 
the present status of psychology represent 
a very timely undertaking. It is clear that 
such a job requires pooling of manpower 
resources. Otherwise there would be 
serious danger that the outcome would be 
scholastic rather than scholarly, and that th 
distinction between elementary features and 
fundamental problems, between ephemeral 
fashions and potentially significant devel 
opments, could be lost. 

A penetrating analysis of the current 
trends in psychology is more than a purely 
historical record. It may be, if carried ovt 
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, . 
command professional conh 


Ww ho 


nd prestige, an historical factor. It 


nlv portrays the forces operating in 


but it imparts direction and guides 
irch worker, the teacher of psy 
and the psychological practitioner. 
lecturers whose 


book 


task. The lec 


ture of the eight 


ms constitute this does 

isure up to this 
re given under the auspices of the 
University of 
1947. 
was 


nt of Psychology, 
on March 6 and 7, 
me of the conference intro 

y Dennis (U. of Pittsburgh): What 
of the central problems facing psy 
ts today? What are the probable 


developments in the various fields 


hology? In discussing psychology as 

sion, Dennis emphasized the need 
vcreasing the professional prestige by 
title indi 


; with a Ph.D. degree in psychology or 


ving the “psychologist” to 
llows of the American Psychological 
tion, applying the scientific methods 
onnel selection and training to the 
psychology itself, engaging in signifi 
rch, and maintaining high stand 

§ of service, 
Skinner (Indiana U.) was concerned with 
e development of a rigorous, autochthonous 
ry of human behavior, a theory which 
would economically relate the known facts, 


ate scientific productivity, and pro 


»a workable basis for social engineering. 


reatment is stronger in its negations than 


the positive suggestions. Skinner rejects 


demonological, essentially fictional “ex- 


behavior by recourse to the 


ination” of 
ncept of the “inner man”; psychoanaly 
s, with its three inner men—Ego, Id, Super 
acme of this 


represents the type of 


y construction. The pseudo-physiologi 


approach utilizing hypothetical neural 
es and processes to erplain behavior 
ibhorred with an equal intensity. The title 
he chapter (“Experimental Psychology”) is 
ome degree a misnomer, and “theoreti- 
psychology might have better indicated 


uthor’s focus, especially as he agrees 


rrent xperimental psychology can no longer 
urely defined as a special subdivision of the 


1 ovt le area of psychological science (“Ex 
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perimentation is now common in every 


field of human behavior”), nor does it have 


an exclusive title to the use of apparatus, 


rigorous definitions, and careful measure 
ment 

In child psychology Sears (U. of lowa) per 
ceives a strong trend toward the study of 


“molar” behavior, the “behavior of the child 
as a whole, as an adapting, manipulating, 
motivated unit moving in an environment 
having stimulational and manipulable prop 
erties.” Research aiming at an accurate de 
scription of isolated, “segmental” aspects of 
behavior, such as intellective abilities or mo 
have 


tor development, is considered to 


reached the point of diminishing returns 


The emphasis is on motivational factors, 
learning process as an integral part of child 
development, including emotional adjustment, 
and on the social setting of behavior. This 
conception points the way to research under 
taken in cooperation with sociologists and 
anthropologists. Whereas in the older, topo 
graphical type of research the dominant role 
was played by rigidly standardized tests and 
study of 


instrumental recordings, in the 


molar behavior observational sampling fo 
cused on the study of action sequences, and 
the projective techniques, such as doll play 
and finger painting, are prominent. 

The area of clinical psychology was covered 


Kelly (U. of Mich.) dealt 


with the general problems, whereas Rogers 


by two papers. 


(U. of Chicago) devoted his attention pri 
marily to psychotherapy. Up to 1940 it ap 
peared that the “clinical” psychologists were 
destined to be limited to the status of diag 
The 


were 


nostic technicians, psychometricians. 


academic standards (and the salaries) 
low. During the war years the developments 
took a radical, revolutionary turn. Psy 
chologists were assigned to responsible tasks 
in reception centers and in the basic training 
and later shared in the 


camps, caring for 


the numerous neuropsychiatric casualties. 
In the course of this work the importance of 
a “team approach” became manifest, the 
team: consisting of a psychiatrist, clinical 
psychologist, and a social worker. The ap 
proach was adopted by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Their wise decisions concern 


ing high standards of training, assignment 
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of shared responsibilities for diagnosis, ther- 
apy, and research, and an attractive salary 
range were of momentous importance for 
establishing clinical psychology on a_ high 
professional level. Today a large number 
of university departments of psychology have 
a_ well-rounded clinical psy- 
chology, including training in research meth 
odology and and facilities for 
supervised internship training. 

Rogers is skeptical of the team approach, 
but his argument, based on the experience 
in the field of child*guidance, is not con- 
essential 


curriculum in 


statistics, 


vincing as it disregards all the 
new factors which entered the picture. In 
reference to the concept of the therapist’s 
role, Rogers draws a sharp line of demar- 
cation between the non-directive (or “client 
centered”) and the directive approach, put 
ting all his faith in the former technique 
which aims to facilitate self-exploration, and 
a release of the individual's own strength, 
as contrasted with guidance and direction 
of the patient by the therapist. 

Flanagan (U. of Pittsburgh) tabulated ar 
ticles in Psychological Abstracts dealing with 
topics considered as constituting personnel 
psychology. The data, expressed as percent- 
ages of the total literary output for every 
four years from 1927 to 1946, did not seem 
to indicate any marked trends. However, 
the war research and a large-scale use of 
personnel techniques in the armed services 
may give impetus to a more rapid growth of 
personnel psychology. The paper concluded 
with eight projects, such as the development 
of a comprehensive list of job requirements 
in the whole field of human activity, rec- 
ommended as a program for re- 
search which is to provide tools for a more 
effective «utilization of the nation’s most 
valuable resource—the potentialities of its 
citizens. 

Morgan's chapter summarized the recent 


20-year 


developments in a sector of industrial psy- 
chology. The fact that the title “Human 
Engineering” was used as the chapter head- 
ing is in itself significant. The problems 
related to the reciprocal adjustment of man 
and machine are complex and can be ap- 
proached realistically only by pooling the 
skills and research techniques of several “in- 
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dependent” disciplines: physical anthropol 
ogy, mechanical engineering, especially 

tion-and-tinie study, physiology, and psy 
chology. Much of the research done during 
work environment, machin. 


the war on pa 
and tools, including indicator panels in the 
airplanes, and work methods fell in 

category of “applied” research, concerned 


with the 


; 


evaluation of specific conditions 


However 


neg! ted 


procedures, and _ instruments. 


“fundamental” research was not 


because it is concerned with the basi 


ciples, the findings have a wider range of a 


plicability and this approach, in the 
run, is more useful. 

The last chapter, written by Rensis Likert 
(U. of Mich.), deals with the interview sur 
vey as a fundamental research tool of social 
sciences. Specific steps involved in setting us 
a survey were indicated and illustrated on a 
recent project undertaken for a federal g: 
ernmental agency. The subjects which can 
be studied by this tool cover virtually all the 
areas of human social behavior, from publi 
opinion, participation in the political proc 
esses, and economic dynamics to problems of 
administration, and effectiveness of the vari 
ous media of mass communication. 
of such a technique tends to remove the arti 
ficial barriers between the traditional dis 


The use 


plines of the social science and to foster inter 
disciplinary research. 

The book, though far from covering the 
whole field of psychology, points out wel 
the significant developments. In writing ot 
the present status of the psychological « 
ence, a first-hand contact with the specific 
fields of investigation is essential. This pre 
requisite was largely met. However, Mor 
gan's overconfidence in the maturity of the 
science of illumination engineering as far 
as the effects of lighting on human perform 
ance are concerned would indicate that his 
information on this point was obtained sec 
ond-hand, Also, the claim that by providing 
chairs of the proper height and design one 
may increase output by as much as 50 oF 10 
per cent is simply fantastic. 

Flanagan’s tabulation of the articles con 
tained in the Psychological Abstracts as 4 
means of tracing trends in personnel psycho! 





pecific 
is pre 
Mor 
ot the 
is far 


rform 


“d seu 
viding 
m one 


or 10 


s con 
, as a 


sych¢ 
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pseudo-objective, at the best. Only a 
ae € the materials tabulated under edu 
: general social processes, and person 
va id character can be claimed for per 


| psychology. Furthermore, the very 


nificant shift in the interests of the indus- 


osychologist from selection to other 


i 


f personnel work, such as training, 
of all, his concern with the social 
the industrial situation were com 
issed due to the inadequacy of the 

of inquiry. 

the significant features of the “Cur 

nds” is a greatly diminished em 

n “schools” in psychology. Only 
ntribution has a somewhat musty 
the old-time school warfare. An- 

aracteristic (see especially Sears, Keily, 

n, and Likert) is the stress on the in- 
rdisciplinary approach both in research and 
inical practice. 
material presented is certain to stimu 
critical thinking. It is unfortunate that 
ither the discussions following each _lec- 
ture nor the results of the final summarizing 
round table were included, 
Joser Brozex 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene 
University of Minnesota 


Srupies in Gentus. By Walter G. Bowerman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Pp. 347. $4.75. 

Studies in Genius, by Walter G. Bowerman, 
a dificult book to evaluate. It contains 
wealth of valuable data concerning emi- 
nt Americans, but these are, on the whole, 
inadequately presented. Statistical analyses 
are almost wholly lacking. Moreover, Mr. 

Bowerman’s interpretations of the psychology 
genius are highly speculative and fre 

quently bear little relation to the conclusions 

that have been reached in studies in this 
held during the last quarter of a century. 

Mr. Bowerman’s original list of geniuses 
included 1170 names selected from the Dic 

‘onary of American Biography. In selecting 

hese names, a familiar criterion was used; 
mely, length of space given in the Dic 

In this instance, one and one-half 
more were alloted to most of the 


names selected. The number was eventually 
rounded off to r1ooo, 210 of the first list 
being dropped for various reasons, and 40 
names added from those with one and one 
fourth pages in the Dictionary. Mr. Bower 
man set up certain criteria for the exclusion 
of names. The list includes no one who was 
living at the time that the selection was made; 
no names which were in Havelock Ellis’s 
Studies of British Genius were included; 
and “names were omitted of traitors, crimi 
nals, people of notoriety rather than fame, 
of great weakness of character, or as emotional 
and physical in expression rather than intel 
lectual” (p. 12) 


this reviewer to be an unsound one. A genius 


The last criterion seems to 


does not cease being a genius because he 
eventually became a traitor, a criminal, or 
showed what the author calls “great weak 
ness in character.” 

Mr. Bowerman, in presenting the bio 
graphical data concerning his 1000 geniuses, 
considers their place of origin, their occupa 
tion, their heredity and parentage, their 
childhood and youth, their marriages and 
families, their duration of life, their height 
and weight, and their health. The raw data 
gathered on these several topics present a 
picture of genius which is very similar to 
that arrived at by such other students of the 
subject as Galton, Ellis, Cattell, Terman, and 
Hollingworth. It is surprising that nowhere 
in this book does the author mention the 
outstanding work of Terman and Holling- 
worth, He does refer frequently to the studies 
of Havelock Ellis. 

Some of the interpretations of the data are 
a bit startling. For example, in a discussion 
of handedness, Mr. Bowerman says: 


It is now known that in left-handed people, 
the right side of the brain is the stronger, just 
the reverse of the case with right-handed people. 
Hence forcing a change of habits upon the 
child is tantamount to urging him to leave 
quiescent the strong part of his brain and to make 
more active and dominant the weaker portion 
of the brain. One can see how in people of 
superior ability and intelligence, this might well 
lead to heightened powers and a versatility of 
expression as well as an unusual ability to see 
both sides of most questions. Such a one might 
well tend to become an unusually impartial and 
clear-eyed critic of events and of life. On the 
other hand, one of less fortunate environment 
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or of a somewhat lower order of intelligence and 
character might readily turn criminal as a result 
of this forced the weaker brain. 


(p. 140) 


reliance upon 


In his chapter on psychology and youth, 
Mr. that not 
wholly familiar with the psychology of men 


Bowerman demonstrates he ts 
tal development. For example, he says in one 
place, “It must be a remarkable experience 
to discover at 18 that one has the brain of 
a man ol 35, asa precocious youth may some 
do.” If 


their conclusions cofiterning mental growth 


times correct in 


psychologists are 
and decline, the discovery that one is intel 
lectually mature at 18 would hardly be a 
“remarkable experience.” Mr. Bowerman con 
cludes this paragrapn with the following 
sentences: “The tendency would be to study 
and read and to live rather in a range of 
TIME than of SPACE. Such a one looks back 
ward as well as forward and does not easily 
the He as 
either historian or prophet!” (p. 81). 

The value of Studies in Genius lies in the 


live in present should excel 


raw data published therein. It is an adequate 
book 
large number of eminent Americans. Beyond 
little to 


source for specific facts concerning a 


these actual data, has been added 


our understanding of genius. 
Hersert A. Carroui 


University of New Hampshire 
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choanalysis has been studied by psye! 
science for almost fifty years without rea 
any definitive validation of its principal 
cepts. The conclusion to be drawn fros t 
facts is that the obtaining of positiy 
peutic results does not necessarily confirm 


validity of the theoretical constructs on \ 


they are based, nor can it be concluded | 


the same desirable outcome could not 
been obtained by other methods. 

In our opinion, the counseling n 
illustrated in this casebook are excellen: 
though the author prefers to imply that 
results can be achieved only through 


non-directive methods, one has the im, 


sion that similar techniques and | 
would be found in the work of psyche 
lytically oriented counselors who hap, 
at the moment to be using “passive” 
ods for dealing with relatively superfici 


sonality problems. It is entirely possib! 


with minor personality problems of the | 


counseled in this book, any one of a nu 
of different approaches would produc 
parable results. 

In spite of 
upon the rigid adherence to complet 
directiveness as the keynote of his met 


it becomes obvious from evaluation of 


transcriptions that the use of varying degr 


of direction seems inevitably to cree; 


S 


Rogers’ published _ insiste: 


Complete non-directiveness would involve t 


. . . — Ine , 
Casesoox or Non-prrective CounseLinc. By ving of completely neutral and colorless 


W. U. Snyder. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1947. Pp. 339. $3.00. 


sponses, and would usually result in a d 
organized, relatively purposeless intervi 


The 


methods is a directive choice which may 


mere decision to utilize non-direct 


The publication of a casebook of non 


directive counseling consisting of illustrative , 
ert repressive influence in some cases. 1 


more active the 
cepting, restating, clarifying, structuring 


cases counseled by five of the leading expo 
; } \ counselor becomes in 

nents of the method makes possible a further 
evaluation of the latest techniques in this ,~“ . , a ;, 
, forcing client responsibility, the more dire 

therapeutic approach. It seems wise to begin 
by readirming the fact that it is difficult or 


impossible to determine the validity of any 


tion is involved whether the counselor 
ognizes this or not. 


Contrary to Rogers’ theoretical positio 
therapeutic approach with existing quantita ‘ & ihe 


appears that reassurance is a powerful for 
First, it 


tive methods because of the complexity of ‘° 
. . . “Cc » < ’ must 

the total situation. Clinical experience teaches ' "OP directive therapy. 72 
. : ; "5 pers 
that positive therapeutic results may be ob- recognized that acceptance of one’s | 


in- 


tained with a wide variety of methods and actions is in itself reassuring. Snycet 


cluding even quackery when these are han 
dled effectively. The difficulties of evaluation 
are illustrated by the fact that. Freudian psy- 


14) mentions that such evidences of rapp 
as an accepting tone of voice are important! 


factors in therapy. Following Snyder's 
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of counselor categories of response 
+ will be noted that the sum total of 
responses classified under accep 
roval, and reassurance can operate 
powerful reassurance, particularly 
nforced by an avoidance of openly 
sponses. In our opinion, further 
is needed to determine the percent 

fication of feeling responses which 
y reassuring connotation. If, in addi 
semantic connotations of the words 
ounselor also behaves in a warm 


anner, this operates to reinforce 
issurance powerfully, and to be re 
in itself. 

th all other therapeutic methods, it 
dificult to determine how much of 
ts are conditioned by the subtle op 
of suggestion. Although the term 
m does not appear in Snyder's clas 


n of counselor responses, and is not 


ntioned elsewhere, a critical survey of the 


ounseling cases reveals many counselor 


ses Which cannot operate except to 


reinforce suggestions strongly. Circumstan 
tial evidence gleaned from the case of Mr. 
Madison, counseled by George A. 

1 (p. 204-267), reveals some startling 

In S 35, we find Mr. Madison com 

nung on Dr. Muench’s method in terms 

h might have come from a textboo’ of 
m-directive therapy: in S 67, he states that 
Rogers has really got something here.” The 
mplication is that Mr. Madison had been re- 
ferred to Rogers’ Counseling and Psycho 
therapy to read during the treatment, which 
is suggestion of the strongest type. The style 
writing used by Rogers and many of his 
pils is extremely persuasive, making fre 
nt use of commendatory superlatives when 
relerring to non-directive methods and de 
gatory innuendo when referring to direc 
nethods. The casual reader would get 

- impression from this book and practically 
| the published papers that everything non 
is therapevtically infallible, while 
anyt inevitably detri 


hing directive will be 


Mental 


Even in the footnotes, ¢.g., those on 


nn 


154, 207, 208, 210, and 260, Snyder uses su- 
periatives to reveal to the reader that here is 
a" } > 

scling at its skillfully 


best, executed, 


rich 


a suggestion of 


and based on clinical experience. One 


detects fanatic emotional ac 
ceptance in listening to the theoretical biases 
which indicates 
effects of the 
both 


Snyder and Rogers referring their clients to 


of non-directive counselors 


that ! 


they may be under the 


strongest suggestion. We also find 


books on mental hygiene and the psychology 
of adjustment during the treatment process. 
These comments are not intended as imply- 
ing any reflection against bibliotherapy, but 
simply to underline possible directive or sug 
gestive influences 


It must also be recognized that certain 


counselor responses classified by Snyder under 
and clarification of 


restatement of content 


feelings may also operate as powerful sug 
An important example of this sug 
effect 


reflects 


gestions. 


gestion is evidenced where the coun 


selor client statements concerning 
therapeutic progress. The client makes some 
positive statement about himself, the coun 
selor reflects in a manner suggesting approval, 
and the client is led to develop the subject 
in the best Coue “Every day I’m getting better 
and better” style. The following illustrative 
counselor responses are taken from the case 


book: 


Well, I believe you've covered 
deal You've 


SNYDER: C 
a great today. 


gotten places. 
M-hm. Well, we seem to 
have covered a lot of ground 
haven't we? 
M-hm. One 


new adjustment is 
to forget your own interests, 


phase of your 
learning 


is that right? 


M-hm. You're afraid that 
going home will undo some 
of the good work 
managed to accomplish down 


you've 


here. 


You feel as though these 
talks and the thinking you've 
been doing have just changed 


ROGERS 


you so you feel more com- 


fortable with yourself. 


You feel that all this has 
made a great deal of differ- 
ence in your own comfort 
I've noticed the 
and have wondered when you 


were going to break through 


changes too, 
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and realize that they have 
occurred. 


Yes, you have come a long 
way, and you really have 
faced some of these things 
pretty deeply. 


MUENCH: . You not only feel that you 
are functioning more effec- 
tively, but that it is notice- 
able to others as well. 


You feel that it’s more the 
fruit of these discussions 
rather than any particular 
concentrated effort on your 
paft to be more agreeable. 


And you feel that things have 
been pretty well straightened 
out there, since things are 
just so much more pleasant. 


. The change and improvement 
is perfectly evident to you, 
but it has come by no con- 
centrated effort on your part, 
but just as—well, a sort of 
natural thing, is that it? 


The approval, encouragement, reassurance, 
interpretation, and other suggestive influences 
inherent in counselor responses of this type 
would appear to be different only in degree 
of subtlety from the directive suggestions 
of the traditional methods. Testimonial 
stateraents obtained from clients under such 
conditions (and frequently quoted by non- 


directive counselors as evidence of 
achievements) are without value since 
experience indicates that such statements a, 
forthcoming with almost any method inc! 
ing quackery. 

The contributions of non-directive cp 
selors would receive wider acceptance 
they could be presented in a more conser, 
tive manner divorced from the crusadi; 
spirit which seeks converts to the new syst . 
by the device of disparaging older metho 
After all, good counseling has been acc: 
plished in the past with other theoretic, 
viewpoints. One has the impression tha 
non-directive methods are little differen 
from the “passive” type of psychoanalytical 
oriented counseling which many therapist 
have experimented with and discarded 
favor of more “active,” time-saving method 
Too much of the thinking by both the pr 
ponents and the critics of non-direction a 
pears to be on an all-or-none basis of either 
accepting or rejecting the system as a whole 
There are a great many good things abou 
the non-directive methods which cannot be 
overlooked even though one does regret the 
atmosphere of cultism which permeates the 
spoken and written words of its proponents 

Freperick C. THorn 

Medical College 

University of Vermont 
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